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CROSS PURPOSES ; 

OR, 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

" We are pressed by heavy laws, 
And often glad no more ; 
We wear a face of joy, 
Because we have been glad of yore." 

Wordsworth. 

How mechanically and half unconsciously did I continue 
repeating these words, over and over again to myself, 
recalled to my mind, as they were, one evening not long 
since, whilst I stood watching the. graceful form of Lady 
Ravenscroft, — "stiller than chiselled marble standing 
there, a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair." Beautiful Eleanor! "divinely fair" did 
you, indeed, appear that evening; but when was the 
time that Eleanor Ravenscroft ever looked otherwise? 
Once behold her, and never again could she be forgotten. 
It was such a proud beauty, bearing the impress of 
a will and a power stamped thereon. And yet withal, 
spite of the lofty brpw and the brilliant eye, spite of the 
haughty carriage of that small head, and the scornful lip 
of the beautifully chiselled mouth, there was strangely 
mingled a meditative softness, there prevailed a dream-like 
charm of expression, which lent a sweet womanly enchant- 
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ment to the whole, and no one could say her loveliness was 
harsh or unfeminine, though so commanding in its character. 
And though so indifferent and cold its usual light, there was 
at times a depth and a sadness in the large dark eye ; and to 
one skilled in reading the intricacies and contradictions of 
the human heart, that look might suggest a thought, might 
speak a tale, that mournful glance reveal a past. He might 
therefrom argue that possibly Eleanor had not always been 
the calm statue she now seemed but to be, to the careless 
gaze of the unobservant, I had not seen Lady Ravens- 
croft until this night since her marriage-day, and it was 
with a strange interest J now beheld her. Her past 
history was so well known to me, with her real character 
I was so intimately acquainted ; I was curious to learn how 
the changes' of time had acted upon her since we last had 
met. And yet, personally, I had but rarely crossed her 
path — never to be anything to her but the very commonest 
acquaintance. Still, as the dear friend of one who once 
had loved her sincerely, of one whose every thought was 
in those days eonfided unto me, in listening to him as he 
spoke of her — her shadow, as it were, though not herself, 
had fallen athwart my life, and the old remembrances of 
days gone by had indelibly impressed her idea upon the 
tablets of my memory. Very rarely does the opportunity 
present itself thus to watch and study a human being so 
nearly, and yet so abstractedly. When it can be so, great 
is the insight it gives into the mysteries of the heart and 
mind. When undazzled by the deceptive hues which per- 
sonal feelings throw around the object, blinding with their 
light and shade the real and the true, you can coolly and 
"estedly stop to gate and ponder with clear vision ; 
e given to you is great. And I, ever a quiet 
rather than an active participator in the great 
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battle-field of life, loved to trace the phases of a heart, the 
mental changes of a character so varied and so complicated, 
in the fair creature now standing before me. 

" How lovely Lady Ravenscroft looks to-night," ob- 
served some one near me. 

" Yes, even unusually so," was the reply. " Yet, I 
confess, it is hardly a beauty which pleases me. I admire 
it, certainly, — no one could do otherwise ; but it is one 
which touches me not ; it is so cold. Like the sculptor of 
old, I long to endue the beautiful image with a soul, that 
I might fall down and worship it. She is so marble to 
look upon; no heart, no feeling breathes there." 

Eleanor Bavenscroft, and "no heart! no feding!" 
And the world could deem her so ! Cold and feelingless ? 
Nay, why should it surprise me ? Possibly, Eleanor now 
believes herself to be so likewise: She had in early life 
felt and suffered very deeply. Her youth had been one 
continued struggle between her own bright, natural 
character and the faults and marring of her education ; 
from a brief dream of peaceful bliss, she had awakened to 
the cold reality of life ; and more, she woke to feel that it 
was the work of her own hand, that the sweet vision had 
been dispelled, the tranquil slumber rudely broken ; and 
when later she roused herself, by a strong effort of her 
vigorous spirit, from the heavy sleep of apathetic indiffer- 
ence which had succeeded her first calm, child-like 
slumber, was it wonderful that the very effort itself, if no 
other cause had combined, left her changed and spiritless, 
callous to all future trials ? Those who, like her, have 
drawn so deeply from the wells of sorrow and of suffering, 
must find at length the spring from whence they took 
their rise exhausted, and so forget, or, rather, force them- 
selves to remember no more, the intensity of feeling which 
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once flowed from their,, heart's source, even as a bright, 
sparkling, sunny stream ; though now dried up, and only 
its empty channel remaining: and then they fancy 
that its yery existence was but a dream, or that, if it 
did exist, the warmth and ardour of impulse which then 
actuated them is for ever extinguished ! It may be so — 
but rather, may it not be, that they have not broken, only 
"cracked the mould of nature?" — that, though buried 
deep and forgotten, beneath the assumed world-mask 
with which they have invested it, the real character yet 
exists, waiting but for a touch, a breath, to relume and 
restore it to its vanished brightness ; even as the picture, 
once brilliant and glowing from the master's hand, but 
which time has darkened and obliterated, by the skilful 
touch of the restorer may reassume its pristine beauty, 
and gladden the eyes of the beholder. Blessed are those 
to whom that touch is sent, who, when affliction is their 
lot, can bow beneath the rod, patiently waiting for the 
testimony of the morrow, until the dry stick " blooms, 
blossoms," and shoots forth the fair almond-flower yield- 
ing fruit. In your patience possess ye your souls, and 
even regret then "becomes an April violet, and buds 
and blossoms like the rest," and happiness once more 
beams on the path — the more prized for her previous 
loss. 

But it was not so with Eleanor Bavenscroft ; no mor- 
row dawned for her; she did riot wish it, nor did she 
seek for it, or it might have been. Through " the haze 
of her grief" only the twilight glimmered, and that 
twilight was no golden hour for soft and pensive con- 
templation ; such Eleanor willed to ignore evermore — 
grave and solemn thoughts were those which best ac- 
1 with her feelings now. She had begun life too 
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buoyantly; the reaction had come, too soon, too sud- 
denly; and Lady Ravenscroft, beautiful, clever, rich in 
the riches of this world, and in every gift and advantage 
the world could bestow, — Lady Ravenscroft, the admired 
of all, and the envied of many — was moving on through 
life with a desolation of spirit which dimmed the bright- 
ness of existence with its blighting power. 

It was the height of the London season, and at one 
of its most brilliant reunions that I now beheld her ; and, 
as I gazed, I sighed with the intensest sigh of pity. 

She stood there in her noble loveliness, so many 
around her listening to that soft voice, and now and then 
her silvery laughter fell upon my ear. And yet I 
sighed, — for, was it not the ghost of what I once had 
known ? Ab, Eleanor ! Eleanor ! why should such a des- < 
tiny have been thine ? 

But whither are my thoughts wandering? Let me 
recall them ; my reverie, my sorrowful reflections can have 
no interest to others, for her past is unknown to them ; 
it is a sealed book to the world. The key is in my 
hand ; why pause to tell the tale ? — why hesitate to speak 
the Alpha of the life to which I have already foreshadowed 
the Omega? And, indeed, the recollection of that 
beautiful face haunted my imagination so painfully after 
I had looked upon its sadness, I could not banish the 
vision from before me, and I found a melancholy consola- 
tion in spending my hours recalling my memories of 
Lady Ravenscroft, a rest to my disturbed spirit and 
troubled heart in weaving them into the following nar- 
rative. 

" This prelude has prepared thee ; * 
The time is come to raise the veil : 
Behold her there, as I beheld her first." 
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CHAPTER H. 

"A boy and girl love! 'tis s tender thought; 
Let it be ever thus." 

MS. Poem. 

A boy and girl were sitting beneath the old hawthorn trees 
in Morlej Park, she so absorbed in her book, and he, that 
happy boy, so absorbed in her. It was near the sunset 
hour of a lovely evening in the beauteous month of May, 
after such a day as we sometimes meet with in that fairest 
possession of the spring-time, a herald of the coming 
summer, balmy, soft, and smiling as are its bright hours, 
but without its withering heat. The parting beams of 
the god of day tinged with a rich mellow hue the land- 
scape; down the uneven slopes and ridges of the park 
glistened the sunshine; it danced athwart the tender 
green of the young foliaged tree ; it played upon the yet 
unleafed ash; as a hand laid in a parting blessing it 
rested upon the stately chestnut-trees, on " the deep dark 
green of their unvarnished leaf;" on their white taper- 
like blossoms, so delicately tinged with pink ; as a glory 
did it radiate upon those hawthorns, where lingered the 
youthful pair, whilst the shades of evening solemned and 
deepened the glades and dells around. 

And, oh! the beauty of those hawthorn trees, for 
which Morley Park had been for ever famous, with their 
strange twisted stems so gnarled and contorted by wind 
and weather, and their heavy clusters of snow-like flowers, 
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so fair and sweet to look upon, even as a nappy old age 
crowned with good deeds. Beneath the tall oaks they 
grew, and the stately oaks towered above them, those 
grand and magnificent oaks, old time-grown trees, shadow- 
ing over the land of that ancestral domain, stretching out 
their giant branches over the humbler tree, as the baron of 
old protecting his feudal vassals ; and, again, beneath the 
hawthorn trees, in its lowly beauty sheltered, the young 
fern! 

But some of these hawthorns were more independent 
than their fellows, and as many a vassal has ventured to 
dare to do before them, they, too, had adventurously left 
the protecting side, and sought a freedom apart ; and so, 
for some little distance, on the outskirts of this knot of 
forest trees, might be seen scattered the hawthorns; 
and still further on, some six or seven had formed a 
clump together, on a' gentle rising ground, and this was 
Eleanor Stanley's favourite haunt. 

Court of Morley had been for centuries in the 
Stanley family ; they were a proud, haughty race, keeping 
themselves apart from their kind, in an exclusiveness 
almost Chinese in its character. This rejection of the 
human certainly had the same effect upon them as that 
mode of conduct has upon those celestial people, making 
them many years behind hand in extension of ideas with 
the rest of the world, if there-is any peculiar advantage 
attached to so being. I suppose they considered there 
was, though I never could discover any other benefit 
arising therefrom ; but that may be my ignorance ! 
Indeed, I believe, they considered themselves a separate 
people from the generality of mankind; the world, to 
them, was made up of men, women, and Stanleys ; or, (of 
what am I thinking, that I could so forget myself?) rather, 
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the Stanleys should be reckoned first ; men and women 
their dependencies ! It is related, that, in the palace of a 
Due de Choiseul, there existed some tapestry, representing 
the Deluge, where a man is seen hastening after Noah, 
and calling to him, " Oh, my friend, save the archives / of 
the Choiseul family." But that sinks into utter insignificance 
before the legends of the Stanley race ; many a record have 
they, very carefully treasured up, of equal- antiquity ; nay, I 
have heard that they,* and they alone, can trace their 
genealogy in direct and unbroken descent from Adam 
himself! They scorn the intervention of the Flood, for 
do they not trust with untiring faith in the dim tradition 
that the wife of one of the sons of the consequently doubly 
fortunate Patriarch Noah, had been a member of the 
Stanley family ? Doubtless it must have been Mrs. Japhet 
who was the individual so honoured. ; but there rests some 
little confusion in my mind on that point, and I will not 
be certain. 

Court of Morley was the great house, par excellence, of 
its neighbourhood ; the sun, as it were, round which the 
smaller dwellings moved at a respectful distance ; and, in- 
deed, Morley was a place well calculated to inspire respect 
— a strange, rambling house, gloomy and grand, of ir- 
regular architecture, having had additions made thereto at 
various times by divers owners, without much regard being 
paid to the unities of the whole. I have noticed it myself, 
and seen it noticed by others, the character there is ob- 
servable in houses — such a varied expression ; and this 
place was a striking exemplification of the theory. The 
house was so like its owner; Fair severe was stamped 
thereon; no one could look on Morley Court and com- 
panion therewith the blessed word home, with all its en- 
dearing associations ; and I do not believe any one but 
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Mr. Stanley's own daughter ever did feel at home there. 
Who could be at ease in such a home ? 

Heaven forbid that I should be thought from all this to 
be one to depreciate the benefit of birth or of ancestry ; 
well-directed, it is a priceless possession to man, one which 
appeals to his most exalted feelings, and adds to his 
strength and dignity. When he dwells upon the thought 
of his dead forefathers; when with a swelling heart he 
muses upon their noble deeds and great exploits lettered in 
the storied past, does it not act as an incentive to keep 
intact, pure from stain, the time-honoured name they have 
bequeathed to him ? Do not the voices of the dead speak 
to him from their tombs, calling him to prove worthy a 
place in their sepulchre ? Moreover, a family who through 
many generations has been raised above the level of the 
mass of mankind, unless its members have wantonly mis- 
used the great gifts and advantages bestowed upon them, 
their minds from cultivation must become refined, and 
proportionally idealised and ennobled ; that is to say, if 
they have duly considered the responsibility of the trust 
confided to them, placed as they are as a beacon on a hill 
to warn and to guide their more lowly brethren in their 
passage through the perils of the stormy sea of life, to be 
as an example and a comforter to the less fortunate world 
at large. Their lot so viewed is truly a great and a high 
privilege; thus redeeming the, time, does it not elevate 
the soul from earth and world-strife ? does it not lessen 
the fatal effects of the primeval curse, and restore man 
more nearly to the resemblance in which he was formed in 
• the blissful days before the fall, when in the image of his 
great Maker man became a living soul ? But when pride 
of birth degenerates into excess, what sight more piteous for 
men and angels to look down upon ? Nothing more fatally 
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becomes the weakness — the wickedness, I might say^-of a 
character, nothing so deteriorates the human heart than 
does this poor vanity. Then, indeed, do " noblest things 
find vilest using," and under its blighting influence ex- 
istence becomes purposeless, the higher powers of the 
intellect run to waste, and in their place stands the fright* 
ful combination of a deliberate uselessness, an overbearing 
arrogance, and a deadening of intelligence. Thank 
Heaven, but few such characters, comparatively speaking, 
now exist ; the race is gradually becoming quite extinct. 
In this wonderful age, when " mind is up and stirring," 
with a depth in all its doings, there also is an awakening 
of the impulses of the long-slumbering soul. The cry has 
gone forth, rousing the dormant energy of those with 
whom rest power and influence; that little word duty is no 
longer passed by unheeded ; it is now, I trust, becoming not 
only a ward, not only a subject for the composition of fine 
sentences and well-rounded periods, but a deep-rooted 
feeling, rapidly springing up in the heart to bring forth 
fruit to perfection. The grain of mustard seed, so long 
treated by man as the least of all the seeds, is becoming a 
tree greater than all the trees, so that the birds of the air 
(the shelterless, the homeless, the once uncared-for) may 
come and roost in the branches thereof. But with the 
present owner of Morley it was not so ; in him the besetting 
sin of his ancestors might be found in its fullest develop- 
ment, but of the nobler portion of their spirit woeful was 
the diminution. Distant and cold to his equals, barely 
tolerant when necessity obliged him to hold intercourse 
with those he deemed beneath him, he had cherished his 
pride, nourishing it with thoughts of his long descent and 
his own importance, until all other feelings became sub- 
servient and impotent; all sympathies, all commingling 
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with the sensibilities of others, checked and deadened; 
the inevitable consequence ensued, and though his manner 
bore all the courtesy of the punctilious politeness of the 
old school, though in his own house carrying his civilities 
to an inordinate excess, the spirit worthy to bear "the 
grand old name of gentleman " was by no means his ; the 
orbit in which moved this sadly contracted mind narrowed 
with each revolving year, and weakened the consciousness 
of the intelligence. Such was Eichard Stanley. 1 have 
dwelt upon his character as the type of a race to whose 
errors may be traced many of the evils of the present 
day ; whose children are even now bitterly expiating the 
sins of their fathers, even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. A melancholy specimen he of the once noble family 
of Stanley of Court of Morley, and poor as he was proud. 

Of course for many a long day the Stanley family had 
been far above the demeaning of themselves sufficiently to 
heed the care of the estates committed to their keeping ; 
" the land might cry against them, and the furrows thereof 
complain," but the duty of their stewardship remained 
unheeded, or was entrusted entirely to the hands of agents, 
unlooked after, - and unthought of. All this, added to 
their own natural, uncontrolled extravagance, had sorely im- 
poverished their finances ; the place was mortgaged to its 
fullest extent, resources began to fail, and when the present 
owner came into possession, he found himself very much in 
the position of the gentleman " whose estate was barely 
sufficient to support himself and his heirs in the dignity of 
killing game!" Yet, notwithstanding this cheerless pro- 
spect, it had been a severe disappointment to Mr. Stanley 
that no son had been born unto him. True, he had a 
brother, but between that brother and himself there existed 
a sad estrangement. There had been a time once, in the 
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far distance of the past, when Richard Stanley* had given 
way to tenderness like other men; he had really loved 
once, and believed himself loved in return; but his younger 
brother, the light-hearted, generous-souled Henry had 
come between him and happiness, unconscious of the 
misery he was preparing for another, or of the feelings 
which actuated the heart of the elder brother, whilst in 
Richard Stanley's mind was warring a furious strife between 
his love and his pride, each emotion contending in turn 
for the mastery. Henry had already whispered the tale of 
his love to Alice Cunliffe, and found a responsive echo in 
her heart. Delays are always dangerous — in such cases 
especially ; and when Richard, conquering ' his pride, his 
haughty heart subdued by that all-powerful passion, which 
in its strength wields dominion alike over the hearts of the 
rich and the lowly, kneeling at her feet, in faltering 
accents told her all — all his devotion, all his hope, he found 
that, -Jacob-like, his younger brother had supplanted him 
— that now no love could Alice give him, save the gentle 
sympathy of a sister. Then "love himself took part 
against himself;" and this involuntary offence Richard 
Stanley never forgave. Yet, soon after his brother's 
marriage, he wooed another bride, and success .smiled upon 
his suit ; and he wished to marry now ; he did not choose 
that Alice should think he was mourning or pining for her, 
whilst her path in life was strewn with flowers. His wife 
was a distant cousin of his own house, whom he chose, 
not for love, but simply because she was the only one he 
knew, in his limited sphere of acquaintance, he deemed 
worthy of that honour. He trusted to find in her as proud 
a heart as was his own ; but Mrs. Stanley, I fear, proved a 
most unworthy scion of her haughty race, though a repre- 
sentative of all that is most lovely and noble in woman; 
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but she did not please him. She was a fair and gentle 
being, so unlike all its other members, that how she ever 
sprang from that family was always a mystery to me. She 
really loved her cold, unloving husband ; and, angel that 
she was, endeavoured to the last, as best she might, to win 
him to be other than she found him ; but in vain. Only 
one child blessed their union, and when the birth of the 
little Eleanor was announced to him, it was a bitter morti- 
fication to Mr. Stanley ; and this was their only child, 
and he thought destiny had dealt very harshly with him in 
withholding from, him a son. 

During her lifetime earnestly did Mrs. Stanley strive to 
counteract the hereditary failings which early betrayed 
themselves as radically inherent in her daughter's character ; 
and, under her guidance, Eleanor's youth gave promise 
that the bright jewel within would eclipse even the fair 
casket which enshrined it; but she lost her mother at an 
age when most that anxious, fostering care was needful to 
the poor child, to watch, to restrain, to elevate the con- 
flicting qualities of her versatile nature, and Eleanor was 
left to the perilous guidance of her own impulsive, un- 
governed heart, and to the indirect influence of her 
father's character. Time had in a measure reconciled 
Mr. Stanley to " his hard fate." Eleanor " grew like a 
living flower beneath his eye," and as she advanced towards 
womanhood, her majestic beauty contented him well. On 
her he placed his every hope for the re-establishment of 
the primitive grandeur of his house ; she- was the object on 
which centred all his vain, ambitious dreams ; he rejoiced 
to find in her nature feelings congenial with his own, — an 
unbending pride, a love of state and grandeur, of power 
and sway; and the subtle sin gained force, and, snake-like, 
wound around the heart — alas ! too willing to receive it — 
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and, imperceptibly, it abode there and flourished. Elea- 
nor's chief safety lay in the remembrance of her mother, 
and of her mother's counsels ; they often rose beseechingly 
and reprovingly in the mind of the wayward one-— ft shield 
they were against evil thoughts, which ever bore away the 
victory; but her memory now, as time passed on, was 
becoming more distant and far less vivid, and when the 
sweet voice spoke, only dim and faint as an echo fell its 
tones on the ear of her child; yet unmarked was this 
(mange by Eleanor. Moreover, as yet she was not quite 
bereft of compass to guide aright her erratic course ; the 
young mind of that boy who sits beside her had been of 
more value to her than ever polar star to wandering 
mariner. ' The associations of childhood wield through 
life a strange power over the heart of man, and he had been 
her companion from her earliest youth, and the sway his 
spirit had acquired over hers was very great. There are 
exceptions to all rules, and he was ever welcome at 
Court of Morley ; he had been a great favourite of Mrs. 
Stanley's, and it might have been some dim particle of ten- 
derness latent in her husband's breast for her, which 
induced him, after her death, still to encourage the boy's 
visits, which had been so frequent during her lifetime. 
And so it went on, until he seemed almost a part and 
parcel of the household, and went and came as he listed. 
Some might wonder, that as they grew to maturer years, 
how it was that Mr. Stanley felt no fears in this intimate 
companionship between the young Eleanor and Dugald 
Annesley. But the very idea of even the shadow of so 
absurd a thought glancing through his mind ! — his beauti- 
ful heiress likely to fall in love with the penniless son of a 
country clergyman ! Pshaw ! tbe-very imagination of the 
thing was utterly preposterous ; and besides, he had been 
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long used to see Dugald near him, and there is a great deal 
in that every-day custom which serves as a check to imagi- 
native faculties being expended upon things which go on 
constantly before us ; and so, whenever Dugald was with 
his uncle/ Dr. Markham, an old bachelor, and the rector of 
the parish in which Court of Morley was situated, and with 
whom he principally spent his school and college vacations, 
many an hour did he pass in the society of Eleanor 
Stanley. 

The sunlight is waning, and the shadows of evening 
more darkly falling ; the hawthorn trees no longer glisten 
in its bright beams; the day is fast sinking into the 
twilight hour ; yet still Eleanor remained unspeaking, 
intent upon her book ; and still the boy lingered, quiet, 
musing by her side. 

"Eleanor!" said he at last, in a slow, pondering 
accent, breaking through the lengthened silence. 

"Oh, Dugald!" half startled by the sound of his 
voice, half deprecatingly answered she, "I do beg your 
pardon a hundred times, and more. , I have, indeed, been 
a most uninteresting companion; but I was so charmed 
with my book, I forgot all else, even you," she added, 
playfully; "but will you not forgive me the neglect?" 
(more earnestly again she spoke, for he still looked so very 
grave :) " it was % not, indeed, my fault ; but oh ! this 
glorious, glorious volume ; if you will be cross, Dugald, 
you must blame it, not me. Have you read it? No! 
You ought to do so then ; it does one good to read such 
books ; it arouses the souT, and makes it feel its power ; it 
raises it from earth, where idle and unemployed its wings 
but too often droop and weaken through misuse, and makes 
it soar towards its native heaven. Oh, glorious ambition 
to be great,** continued she, her whole face illumined with 

2 
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a noble light as she spoke the words ; " to carve for oneself 
' a name, to raise oneself from the common herd, to cultivate 
the intellect, to strain to their farthest reach the powers of 
the mind. Oh, Dugald, intellectual ambition is a ,proud 
career to run." 

" Eleanor/- interrupted he, with ardour, '* do you feel 
this? Yes, I know such impulses well. You are right, 
Eleanor ; the words you have spoken are good and true, — 
n &y> your enthusiasm inspires even my dormant energies 
once more with the desire to tempt the perils, — to enter 
the lists of the race for fame. I have often wished it ; I 
have often had such visions ; but they have sunk back very 
soon within my heart, feeling powerless and exhausted/' 

" You, to faint thus, Dugald ? You, whose glorious 
abilities might do anything they would ? Oh ! why, with 
such powers, do you lack endurance ? Forget the danger 
of the way ; go on with the great work from your heart 
and not merely from your head; earnestly, unfalteringly, 
go on ; look forward, and see the goal striven for, and — 
won. And you — you could not fail." 

" Mine is not an ambitious nature, Eleanor." 

" You unambitious ! oh, Dugald, then believe me I 
know you better than as yet you know yourself. Had 
I been asked the question by another, I should have said, 
that you were very ambitious in your heart of hearts, only 
you prefer dreaming to working ; yet is ambition, never- 
theless, the ruling star of all your actions, and your 
capacity is well able to grasp its object. Now here, in 
this very book, have I been reading of one who, with 
much less capability than nature has bestowed upon you, 
living in an age far, far behind the present in all things 
great and good, of lowly origin and unpatronised merit — 
who unassisted, by the effort of his own brave heart, by 
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the power of indomitable will, won the glorious meed he 
sought for ; and with his brows encircled by the imperish- 
able laurel crown, lives an everlasting life, even in the 
world here below, in the memories of countless ages of 
mankind." 

" The imperishable laurel crown ; ah ; 'it rustles 
most as the leaves turn brown/ I fear. And for the few 
who succeed, how many fail, Eleanor?" said he, des- 
pondingly. 

" Because they want faith/ 9 answered the girl ; " faith 
both in Heaven and in themselves. Those men who dare 
to be great will be great/' 

Dugald Annesley's eyes riveted, and flashed a kindred 
feeling as he gazed upon the beautiful excited face of 
the speaker ; but after a moment's pause he added, " I fear, 
Eleanor, greatness would be insufficient to make my hap- 
piness, if won for myself alone." 

She looked at him in amazement, such a strange child- 
like look of wonder passing over her fair face. 

"Greatness in itself insufficient, Dugald? I do not 
understand,'^ repeated she, thoughtfully. "Well," (in a 
brighter tone,) " if you mupt even have another incentive 
to action, oh ! unenergetic one, allow me to suggest that 
possibly there may come a time when you may not only 
have yourself to please ; some fair being by your side may 
share your lot, and at her feet you may lay your laurels, 
and her voice applauding, perhaps may have a charm for 
you which the loud acclaim of the multitude appears not to 
possess." 

" Ah ! to work for her" he repeated, somewhat moodily, 
in a low suppressed tone-^"for her" And he looked 
down, oh I so thoughtfully for one so young. 

"Have I struck the right chord, Dugald?" pursued 
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Eleanor ; " do you feel more zeal aroused in the good 
cause now.?" 

" Do you know, Miss Stanley/' said he suddenly, " that 
I am leaving Morley to-morrow ?" 

" Yes/' replied she, laughing ; " but why do you ask ? 
Do you think my ambitious soarings have quite removed 
me from all remembrance of earthly things? that they 
must of necessity have acted as a ' Lethean stream ' to all 
terrestrial matters? Alas! I remember this fact well. 
I shall miss you very sadly, Dugald ; but you will come 
back to Morley ere very long, will you not?" said she, 
more seriously, and in a softer voice. . 

" To-morrow I leave you, Eleanor/' said he, unheeding 
her laughing merriment ; " to-morrow I shall not see you : 
do you remember those words we read together one day 
of Goethe's Eleanor ? ' Oh, not to-morrow is never/ " 

He spoke in a low, deep, trembling under-tone. She 
gave one hurried glance, and then her eyes sought the 
ground; she did not raise them again; the voice had 
startled her, she had never heard those tones before ; but 
yet there needed no interpreter. In such a case, no 
experience, no teaching is required. Heart spoke to 
heart, and in that momentary look, all was made clear. 

" Eleanor," continued he, rapidly, " I am leaving you, 
and for long. I have striven to retain my self-possession, 
but in vain. I know my conduct is selfish, and reckless, 
blamable and inconsiderate to any degree, in speaking 
thus ; but Eleanor, reason has no power to dictate to me now. 
When I learnt that I was to leave you, that moment told me 
how I loved you ; and, Eleanor, will you not pardon me ? 
but I could not say adieu, leaving that love unspoken." 

She did not speak, but the large tears gathered in her 
eyes, and she looked very sorrowfully upon him. "I 
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thought," continued he, his utterance each moment grow- 
ing more hurried, more confused. " I thought that I could 
have borne to have parted from you, with my love treasured 
in my own heart. I have sat here for long, Eleanor, 
nerving myself to the task, but your words have undone 
all; resolution has proved folly; it is too late now to 
think, or to resolve. Your words, Eleanor, have awakened 
dreams of ambition in my heart ; they have overthrown 
all my boasted wisdom, all my self-control; Eleanor, 
your words have — have — Eleanor, I love you; deeply, 
passionately love you. Eleanor ! Oh, God ! will you not 
speak to me ? Not one word, Eleanor ?" 

Her tears rained fast, her head was drooping low ; she 
was but a child in years — a child in heart then ; of what 
avail the haughty pride that had been cultured in her 
breast ? She saw before her the friend of her childhood, 
her heart's own brother, in sorrow and anguish of spirit ; 
she heard from his lips words which might have thrilled 
even through a stranger's soul, and sweeping over its 
chords, raised a vibrating echo. What wonder, then, that 
her spirit in unison responded to the sound, when in his 
voice uttered ; that 'pride was lulled to rest, the heiress of 
Morley was forgotten, the haughty spirit sunk, merged 
into the loving woman ? One moment more, and Eleanor 
Stanley's hand lay trembling in the clasping grasp of her 
lover's. Poor children ! they were so happy as they sat 
together there, weaving in the bright woof of hopeful 
fancy, the silken web of a future, each thread- of which 
was Iris-tinted and of gold. Scarce pausing in the present, 
but flying onwards with rapid flight into the beauteous 
regions very far away — regions glowing with gorgeous 
colouring, such as the hand of the painter Hope loves to 
delineate. Portrayed images of happiness, such as this 
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world never bestowed upon her creatures, yet fresh and 
life-seeming from his vivid pencil, inhabiters of his own 
distant land. From the bright promise of the present, 
overleaping, in the impatience of their spirit, the measured 
course of time, the slow, lingering progress of the revolving, 
the intermediate years, there rose before them, the vision 
of the full-blown flower, the completeness of the destiny. 
The tree of life shone fair to look upon, but the eyes, 
dazzled by the sunlight resting thereon, beheld not, (though 
the very blossoms commingled with the unfathomable depth 
of its dark foliage,) that with its branches pendent over it, 
with upas shade drooped the mournful boughs of this 
world's knowledge and experience; — but they saw it 
not. 

" They deemed that naught 
Could shadow o'er the lustre Love had wrought;" 

that destiny could not change for them. And, oh! the 
dreams of ambition he saw fulfilled in long array before 
him, now that the bright divinity was found at whose feet 
to lay the laurels, to encourage and to forward him in the 
immortal strife he was about to enter. • And she, blushing 
and trembling, she spoke but little; but that little was 
enough for the young lover ; it was a blissful moment in 
life's waste, when the present was the all-sufficient — when 
they could rest content, living in the actual hour. And 
even when the parting moment came — when the last, last 
farewell had been spoken, its sorrow was " but sorrow's 
shade," — even as when the noon-day shadow falls dark, 
reflected on the flood, yet over it, chasing the gloom, and 
drowning the sadness, sparkle the sunny waters, so there 
was. joy gleaming and scintillating above, around them. 
"And oh! remember, dear Eleanor/' said Dugald 
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Annesley, "that I leave you free — unfettered by vow, 
unbound by promise to me. I shall not dare to call you 
reaUy my own until I have won a name to justify my 
presumption — to make me somewhat worthy of my bride. 
I trust in your love, Eleanor, and I know you will not 
doubt in mine. If you only knew how I loved you, 
Eleanor, you could never fear forgetfulness in me. My 
every thought reflects your image ; my whole soul bears 
its impress. As it is now it will be in the far-off hour, for 
Time is powerless to enthral with change my love for you, 
Eleanor." 

And so they parted. 

Her father was from home that evening, and she was 
all alone — alone, spell-bound, to muse upon remembrance ; 
to think of him, to dwell upon his words, to recall, to 
repeat them in sweet, low tones, so gently to herself; 
to slumber softly — his image her last conscious thought; 
to wake in the lonely night hour and hear the accents echo 
amid its stillness ; waking and dreaming to believe she loved 
him. But the morrow dawned, and with it came the every- 
day existence ; and things look so differently, so coldly 
gray in the garish hues of morning, to what they do when, 
subdued by the rosy tints of eve, they blend together 
harmoniously. Yet her first waking thoughts were those 
of happiness and peace. Why was it, then, that when she 
met her father, with his cold, stately, unsympathetic 
manner, his pompous words, and unidealic talk, a chill 
as of the early frost upon the flower, sapping its vitality, 
fell upon the young, joy-breathing heart ? Why so 
thoughtful all the day ? and why, when in the evening 
hour she sought her favourite resort, when the first smile 
of happy gladness had passed away, did Eleanor stand 
beneath the hawthorn shade, with knitted brow, and conn- 
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tenance perturbed, scattering the white blossoms to the 
wind, as she gathered them with impatient hand from the 
scented boughs? Then to relapse again to visionary 
gladness ; and then once more the troubled eye, the per- 
plexed air, the restless step wandering to and fro, be- 
speaking the mind so ill at ease. 

Oh ! strong, trusting heart, beware and tremble ! Oh, 
loved one, be true and fail not! And already has the 
spirit strife begun ? 



CHAPTER IH. 

" Her lot is on you — silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through sufFring's hoar, 
And sumless riches, from affection's deep, 
To pour on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship — therefore pray !" 

Mrs. Hemans. 

There is a deep moral to be learnt from most things 
which we meet with in this world, if we would but take 
the trouble to seek for it, even in the commonest tale we 
read, only it is one of the misfortunes of the present day, 
that most people wtU not think. True, almost every one 
now has what they are good enough to call an " opinion " 
of his or her own ; but often and often are these said 
opinions nothing but notions chosen at random from two 
sides of a question as solved by the brains of others; 
pted, not from any innate conviction of which is the 
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right and which the wrong preponderating in the mind, 
the decision being made after each side has been laid 
steadily at the very root of truth ; ah ! no, in these times 
of listless ease and entertaining days, many are glad to be 
spared the exertion of doing this themselves, and involun- 
tarily allow others to do so for them. Imperceptibly do 
they take their ideas from the conversation, the volume, or 
the paper they have last been hearing or reading ; and as 
the food for the mind of the desultory is rather an " olla 
podrida " in its nature, the general class obtain a strange, 
unsorted mass of divers kinds of thought, and fondly think, 
in a pleasing self-deception, they are very decided people ! 
But as for originality of idea, or any distinct individuality 
of mind, that is rarely to be met with. The culture of a 
distinct bent of character amongst mankind, would make 
the world very different from what in its present state it 
is. It would then give a man confidence ; he would feel 
his power as a man, and act accordingly. How rarely do 
you meet with self-dependence in those around you. You 
may see many who make a great show in the flesh, but how 
few, when they come to be tried, can venture fearlessly to 
stand alone ! How few will " trust to the heart, and to 
what the world calls illusion to the only way of acting 
through life to make the end of that life a happy one to 
themselves, as well as to those around them ; to act up to 
their own sense of right, and to go on fearlessly, protected 
by their own consciousness of the purity of motive which 
actuates the line of copduct followed, and to rest satisfied 
in so doing, careless of false judgments passed by man — 
leaving the result to God. 

But instead of this, in the present unnatural state in 
which we live, when all seem cast in the same mould, and 
the aim and tendency of each is the strong desire to copy 
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one another — when the great object of society as at present 
constituted appears to me to be to deaden all display of 
feeling ; when it is reckoned a sin committed, whilst moving 
amid its shallow worldly crowds, to break through its selfish 
surface tranquillity by betraying warmth of heart, or a 
pure impulsive nature : when enthusiasm is looked on as 
a madness — (that noble word, so exalted in its very 
meaning : the God within us to be treated thus !) — when 
human nature becomes but an artificial automaton, with no 
higher object than living, as ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the. world now do, by eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
calculating and weighing only, is it wonderful that the 
powers of the incorporeal essence repose too? and that the 
world prefers a listless round of pleasure and enervating 
enjoyment to following out the aim and object of existence : 
to " labour on, while yet the light of day sheds abroad its 
pure and blessed ray, for the night cometh?" And yet 
there is no real satisfaction to be found elsewhere to 
me, which is not vanity, — certainly vexation of spirit: 
I speak not of merely manual labour, but of the cultivation 
of the mind, the Promethean heaven-light to chrism the 
earth clay, to invest it with immortality, and raise it from 
corruption ; but alas, alas ! " Vhomme est de glace aux verites, 
U est de feu pour les mensonges." 

After all x this long exordium, you will expect some 
magnificent subject presented to your view, and I fear you 
will be sadly disappointed. I am only going to discourse 
to you about a great favourite of mine, but to introduce 
you to no heroine ; to a simple, innocent young girl, yet a 
model, to my mind, to show us " what a women true may 
be," of what a noble, generous-hearted woman might feel 
and be, and I think should feel and be. But I was saying 
I began this chapter— and I cannot think how it was, 
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that mounting my hippogriff, I took a course so devious to 
reach my original intention, though in excuse I can only 
observe, once give the reins to thought, and you can never 
know whither it may lead you ; it has certainly led me 
through strangely tangled forests and brakes, and most out- 
of-the way bypaths, from the busy marts of men, yet has it 
brought me at length, even like the wandering prince in the 
history of " The White Cat" (and everybody knows the 
story of that lovely, enchanted specimen of the feline race), 
to the entrance of fairy land at last, and that was the 
place from whence I originally meant to start. To return 
to my argument, and I ask, is there not a deep moral to be 
learned from most things, even from fairy tales ? In the 
" Three Wishes," for instance — those gifts and blessings so 
ungratefully thrown away, so wickedly wasted on the 
black-pudding, of blessed memory ! No wonder, in disgust 
with such materiality, the fairy offended flew away home, 
far away from such monsters of ingratitude, and never 
came again. I always wish it had been my fate to be one 
of the heroes or heroines, as the case may be, in a fairy 
tale, just to give the charming little beings a better notion 
of the human race ; they always would so perversely fix upon 
the very worst specimens amongst us with whom to deal; 
though to be sure, this much may be said, that even now, 
when we have our fate placed in our own hands (and it 
falls to the lot of almost every man, once at all events in 
his lifetime, to have the choice of his future destiny set be- 
fore him), we cleave to the evil and reject the good true, 
it is generally in early life when the occasion presents itself, 
and we act in haste and repent at leisure all the rest of our 
days upon earth. Tet even later we often heedlessly chose 
the pudding for our first wish, — something of little value 
upon which to set our hearts, and then fix it on our dearest, 
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for the second, and make them suffer for our sins ; and for 
the third ! — get out of it, in despair, as best we may ; wish 
it off again, do anything to lay the storm which we have 
raised, and find an end ; and something I suppose of the 
same sort is this, the end of my sermon, and a very tame 
ending, too, I fear ! But still, if the days of fairy land, and 
fairy blessings existed in the present age, and one of the 
amiable members of that now, alas ! extinct race, were to 
appear before me, and to offer to me those wishes once 
given and thrown away in so unromantic a manner ; for 
number one, I would choose a home after my own heart, 
and of all places that home should be the one which gives 
me the idea of comfort most, a rustic cottage, a maisonette 
ornee, a regular case of rural felicity, not such a one as 
that where " the earwigs dropped into the tea, and the 
frogs sat up in the rushlight shade " — (vide Mrs. Nickleby 
— I quote from memory), but such a home as where 
my beloved Ida dwelt, and where I will show her to you 
first ; such a peaceful, happy abode, the Eden of the earth, 
if ever one may yet be found. 

It was situated in a secluded spot, in one of the love- 
liest of our English counties, amid such gorgeous scenery, 
such varied, majestic features in the landscape — a land of 
hill and dale, of wild mountain and cultivated valley — a re- 
tired place, suggestive of happy days and holy thoughts, of 
calm, sweet hours. It stood some distance from the road, 
at the foot of a sloping, sunny bank, a gentle green de- 
clivity ; before it lay the little garden, Ida's chiefest de- 
light and care, so bright and beautiful with fragrant 
flowers; with the rustic paling and glossy laurel hedge, 
separating it apart from the public way ; the murmuring 
waters of a little brook flowing through this Paradise— the 
only sound ; and its babbling voice fell soothing and tender 
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on the ear ; — crossed by a rustic bridge it led you through 
the garden to many a pleasant walk beyond. And silvery was 
the sparkle of its stream that living summer's day ; heavy 
was the perfume wafted through the morning air from 
mignonette and stock, and many a fragrant blossom grow- 
ing there ; for it was such a real brilliant summer's day, so 
warm and beautiful to view ; a day when all nature spoke 
but only joy, the very trees basking in the noon-light 
seemed moveless in the ether's blue ; not a cloud was in 
the sky, the very grass seemed as if it breathed, instinct with 
the glad pulsation of life, to exist and to rejoice beneath 
the sun. 

And Ida, my Ida, is there, standing by the window, 
gazing upon the lovely scene, her fair brow as tranquil, her 
dark gray eye as clear to look upon as the world outspread 
before her. There was a harmony flung around Ida 
Stanley, which made her ever dear to gaze on ; the " sun- 
shine of the soul" was there, and gave that charm, for Ida 
was not beautiful, she was very quiet, very calm in general 
— perhaps it was that repose which wove the spell over all 
she might do or say ; you might pass her, when unknown, a 
hundred times unnoticed amidst a crowd, but if once her 
expressive face was heeded it must ever after please. Yet 
there was nothing remarkable to view in her; she was 
very different to her cousin Eleanor, for Ida is Eleanor's 
cousin 'and Henry Stanley's daughter ; and yet at times the 
sweet face bore a strange resemblance to that lovely one — 
a resemblance more felt than really there ; but they two 
were very different in heart and mind, there could never 
be any great similitude between them, even in outward 
feature. Her eyes were her greatest beauty, and they 
were such glorious, soul-like orbs, veiled in their long, dark 
lashes, no one could with such eyes be plain, they were so 
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star-like and so calm, with an angel's holiness, and a genius 
light. 

Ida's days as yet had passed very evenly along, her 
only sorrow her mother's failing health, and when the 
heart has been untouched by grief, youth is very sanguine 
then, and she never felt much dread. Softly and fondly 
did she watch over the suffering form, but she never felt 
afraid. Of life, she had seen but the bright side, and none 
of its shade, and, in those days, of forebodings and terrors 
for the future she knew but little ; she hardly felt her own 
powers of intellect and strength of mind as yet ; circum- 
stances had never called her active, energetic character into 
being. At times she felt perhaps almost startled by the 
might and strength of her own deep thoughts, but they 
sunk to rest again,, and quietly she saw them pass away ; 
but of late there had been a more passionate depth in the 
maiden's eye, an impress of another's life upon her brow. 
The child had become a woman now, and Ida's thoughts 
lingered no more on childish things ; there had arisen an 
awakening of another love ; the young heart was leaving the 
tranquil shore to embark amid the many upon the stormy sea 
of life, to learn its dangers and its perils, its doubts and its 
fears, to risk its all upon its venture now, — and with what 
prospect ? To win the opposite shore, and be at peace? or to 
float, on peacefully at first, fanned by a fair breeze and en- 
couraged by a prosperous sea ; and then, at the very moment 
when the heart is bearing up most cheerfully, when sanguine 
success delusively promises to crown the fondest hopes, 
when fear is lulled to rest, when listlessly dreaming, with 
hands idly playing in the waves as the boat sweeps on, in 
an impalpable world of bliss, then, in the midst of careless 
ease, to founder suddenly on a rock ? to wake to the fall 
reality of its position, to find the rains descend, and the 
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floods come, and the winds blow ; with the injured ship to 
strive to right itself, and meet the storm as best it may, 
relentlessly to find its doom to be either to float on in the 
forlornity of a dead calm, after the first dread blow, a dreary, 
lengthening time, to fail at last ? or worse, — to be shivered 
utterly to wreck and ruin on the quicksands and shoals it 
suddenly encounters : to struggle vainly with the warring 
waves and the opposing tides in order to reach the haven 
where it would, oh, so gladly be; but only to find all 
efforts worse than vain, and to sink back spiritless and ex- 
hausted before the unpitying destiny : to be drifted worn 
and lonely to the point from whence such a short time be- 
fore the little bark started forth, in all the pride and glow 
of youth, the untamed energy of untried experience ? — 
Say! 

As yet the mystic secret is unveiled ; Ida is very happy 
now. She stands there in a dreamy, visionary world, 
gazing admiringly on the lovely panorama outspread before 
her ; but it passes before her, as a pleasant vision, her 
thoughts are not fixed on that scene then,, they seem fa* 
away, and yet she is evidently expecting and watching for 
some one to come that way ; and near her, inhaling the 
balmy air, luxuriating in the summer glow, looking so frail 
and shadow-like there, reclining on the couch she now can 
so rarely quit, with her eyes intently fixed upon her darling 
child, rests Ida's mother. They two are watching for the 
post, an anxious time, as all may know in these days of 
rapid intercommunication, even when nothing particular is 
expected to arrive. 

" How very late it is to-day, Ida ; will it never come ?" 
asked the mother anxiously ; and Ida, starting from her 
reverie, looked wistfully from the window once more ; still 
no sign, and she resumed her watch. 
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" I wish it would come, mamma, the suspense tries you 
so; you look so pale now, and this morning I thought 
you appeared so much stronger, it was quite pleasant to 
view," continued she affectionately, as she bent down, and 
kissed her mother's forehead. 

" Did you ? I feel nothing very brilliant either, Ida." 

" Do you expect a letter from my father, mamma ? 
Surely another mail cannot be due as yet ?" 

" No, dear, I cannot hear so soon again. Oh, Ida, there 
is the postman. Surely it is him, is it not, Ida ¥' exclaimed 
Mrs. Stanley, eagerly, as her daughter continued silent. 

"No, mamma," answered she at length slowly ; "it is 
only Mr. Annesley." 

" Onty Mr. Annesley, Ida !" said her mother, archly. 

" No, mamma, only Mr. Annesley," answered Ida more 
decidedly ; " and here are the letters too, at last, mamma," 
cried she, scarcely heeding Dugald's entrance, in her 
eagerness to seize the welcome documents. " Only one for 
you, mamma ; and what a huge affair, in a most wondrous, 
schoolboy-looking hand, a curious specimen of ugly graphy, 
indeed. And what a seal ! A whole stick of sealing-wax 
expended thereon, I should say. — Why, mamma, it is our 
own coat of arms V 

" Ida, my child, give it to me," gasped the mother, 
nervously ; and anxiously scanning the address, her pale, 
thin hand trembled quiveringly, as she took it from her 
daughter's hold. "Thank God, it has come at last!" and 
a deep feeling of relief flitted over the fair, wan face. 

If the flowers that strewed the path of Alice Cunliffe in 
her early youth had been but poisoned blossoms in that of 
her rejected lover, no need for Eichard Stanley's envy now. 
If bright sunny hours had once been hers, the "melancholy 
days " had come unto her ; even he might afford her pardon 
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now, for the life of the Once beloved and beautiful Alice 
was fast fading from the joys of earth. For many years her 
existence had been a happy one, few had been the evil days 
of her pilgrimage here below ; but she was not sorrowless 
now. Bound her dying bed hovered many a cloud of sad- 
ness ; her husband was far away, he she so lovingly adored 
the weary waste of waters parted from her, and she knew 
they could not in this world hope to meet again. He was 
in India with his regiment, and she had left him in the 
vain hope of re-establishing her failing health in the air of 
her own native land. Deceitful expectations had buoyed 
her up at first, but there was no hope now ) she knew that 
she was dying, and her only fear was for Ida, she, u the sole 
daughter of her house and hearth And the thought of 
what was to become of her, was an aching, ceaseless pang 
to Mrs. Stanley's peace. There was no chance of the fa* 
ther's return for another year at least, and to leave her child 
alone and unprotected ? — it must not be. Yet where to, 
turn for earthly succour, and the thought of Richard Stanley 
rose before her mind, yet she hesitated still ; there had 
been such complete estrangement for so long, and then, 
besides, the remembrance of the past relation she had 
borne to him, how could it be? But nothing else 
appeared, and Alice paused no more. A mother's dying 
prayer — even his heart could not close over that petition, 
frozen and worldly as it had become ; and then Dugald 
Annesley had said so much in praise of Eleanor, and that 
thought had weight again. Eleanor would love and com- 
fort Ida, and Ida was one who pined for love and sympathy. 

To love those around her, and to meet with love in 
return, was as necessary to Ida's happiness as sunlight to 
the flowers. Perhaps one of her greatest faults, or mis- 
fortunes I will say (it scarcely can be called a fault), was 
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her over acute susceptibility to the influence of eiternal 
eircumstanees, a source of much disquietude to Ida as well 
as of exquisite pleasure, perhaps causing the former to pre* 
dominate over toe-latter, and the mother felt how unfitted 
were her own friends to constitute a happy home for her 
daughter's peculiarly oscillating temperament. And she 
hesitated , no more. It needed a struggle to write it, a 
sacrifice of prejudice; hut Alice liked to look on things as 
they are, and in jthat light to view them. She saw no other 
course before her; and if Richard Stanley would extend 
his protection to her child, she could, die at peace then. So 
Mrs. Stanley wrote to him, unknown to. Ida. She had 
waited lopg and patiently for the reply ; it had eotne at 
length* 

" How kind of you,. Mr* Anneslcy, to bring me all this 
beautiful fruit, and these- lovely flowers \ they quite^eclipse 
Ida's little blossoms/' " * 

" I am so glad you like them," > said Dugald, looking so 
gratified at her visible joy; "my brother has been staying 
at Mr. Boyley's, and brought them back with htm, and I 
begged some from him, for I thought they might please 
vou." 

a Don't abuse my flowers, mamma,** interrupted Ida ; 
" they dre very tidy in their way, and you know you like 
them much the best in your heart." 

And the young girl looked so charming, and so child- 
like pure, as she bent over the basket which contained the 
flowers, and examined the fragrant exotics; and he was 
Matching her all the time, so pleased and so admiringly, 
;;nd seemed ao domesticated there. I wonder how Eleanor 
would have liked it could she then have seen them ? Ho 
<md Ida were certainly very great friends. The clasp of 
Mrs*. Stanley's hand meanwhile was tightening round lier 
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letter; she was so longing to be left alone to read it 
silently ; she felt so nervously anxious to know its contents, 
and yet so ready for any excuse to delay the breaking of 
its large ostentatious looking seal ; for if disappointment 
should result, what bitterness of heart it would be to her. 
She could bear the suspense no more. 

"You are talking of your garden, Ida/' said she at 
last'; *will you not take Mr. Annesley to see its beau- 
ties, and compare the flowers with his own hothouse 
plants?" 

Ida looked her astonishment ; for, considering Dugald 
was at the cottage on an average four days out of five in 
the week, she thought he must know the beauties of 1 her 
garden pretty well. But as she always did as she was told, 
she obeyed without comment, and led the way, with Dugald 
following her. 

And a pretty sight it was to see her showing off her 
little flower garden, flitting from blossom to blossom, and 
expatiating on the beauty of her favourites, as she prattled 
artlessly, moving lightly along, — so unpretending, yet so 
charming — and mingled with it all that day, was such a 
beautiful hesitation ; an occasional pause in the freedom of 
her discourse, as some word or look from him would strike 
tremulous and uncertain the chord hidden far below in the 
depths of Ida's heart; and' then j again, as speedily dis- 
missing the thought, and stilling the musical sound she 
scarcely understood, she would continue in her joyous, 
light-hearted tone to wander from theme to theme, as 
happy as a bird in spring. And Dugald, listening so 
interestedly all the time, apparently as content as Ida, — any 
stranger passing by would have said, that there "each heart 
had found the goal it sought;" and the inference would 
not have been surprising*. I am certain, now, Eleanor 
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would not have increased her happiness by the sight. That 
happy boy and girl ! At length, as they were returning 
towards the house, Ida, who had been for some little time 
silent, remarked abruptly, and apropos to nothing, " I fear 
I was very unmindful of you this morning when you 
arrived ; but I was so anxious to get mamma her letters." 

te Nay, it was my fault, intruding at so early an hour." 

" You intrude ! impossible ! come when you will, 
you are ever welcome." 

" Oh ! thank you very much," said he, looking grate- 
fully upon her ; " I was so anxious to bring my offering to 
Mrs. Stanley myself." 

" It was so kind of you." 

" I will not be praised without deserving it ; I did not 
come for that alone, — I came to seek for sympathy, for I have 
had a grievous disappointment to endure, in the shape of a 
letter, telling me my uncle is going abroad, so that I 
cannot go to Morley this summer, as I had hoped to do." 

" Oh, I am so sorry for you ; but then you will stay 
here?" asked Ida, joyously, her looks contradicting the 
sorrow she expressed for him. 

I suppose so," said he, sighing ; " but it is a sad dis- 
appointment. Do you not pity me ? " 

Ida stopped, and picked a rose. 

" I cannot," said she, half shyly, bending over it, as if 
to examine its opening petals ; " I cannot so waste pity," 
pursued she gaily, " or bestow it in measure greater than 
the cause is worth." 

" How very unkind/' said he, laughing, " when I toiled 
through the heat on purpose to find some consolation, and 
now you will not give it to me." 

The poor little caged heart beat fast ; fo6lish child, to 
>gino this was love, and not to know that it was her own 
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hands which were making the idol, and imbuing it with a 
life it possessed not for her, — throwing herself in blind 
devotion before its chariot wheels • to be crushed, and 
meet a cruel death! And she thought that he loved 
her! 

** Are you very anxious to go to Morley ?" was all she 
said. 

"Yes/' 
"Why?" 

" Oh, I don't know," replied he, colouring. " I have 
spent all my life there ; I have never been so long at home 
before since I was quite a little boy, and — and I am ex- 
ceedingly attached to my uncle/' 

"How very charming! Well, I suppose you must 
content yourself with staying here ; we will do what we 
•can to comfort you." 

" You are very gpod. There would be an inducement 
in that, certainly; but I shall not be here for long — in 
about a fortnight's time I am going away. 7 ' 

Ida looked very blank indeed. 

" I join Dr. Markham abroad," continued he ; " then 
I remain with him, travelling about, until October, when I 
must return to the delights of Alma Mater." 

Ida vigorously pulled her rose to pieces. 

" I do not see exactly what you mean," said she. " You 
must be a wondrous instance of a devoted nephew, quite 
unheard of in love for an uncle, if the being away from 
him one fortnight longer than you expected can cause you 
all this grief ! And you are really going ?" 

" I — going ? Yes, I am really going," said Dugald, 
looking very silly at the nonsense he had spoken. " Did 
you say just now your mother had heard from Mr. 
Stanley to-day?" 
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"I said I thought the letter must be. from hud, and 
marvelled accordingly." 

" I think you told me once that you bad Timer seen 
your cousin Eleanor f 

Ida threw the stalk of her rose, which, indeed, bow 
was all that remained of it, in the 1 brook they were 'then 
passing. She liad picked it from a favourite bush, half 
intending it for him. Would that she could as' easily have 
drowned the remembrance of the love she bete him ; but, 
as saitb the preacher, <'Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it," therefore it could not be. 

" No ; I have never seen her/' then said Ida, looking 
up wonderingly in his face. He was so very absent, so- 
very unlike himself that day ; he knew quite well she had 
never seen Eleanor — she had told him so a hundred time* 
before ; yet the truth never struck toer, poor', silly bird. 
a She is very beautiful, is she not ?" 

"Oh, lovely — most lovely," was the earnest replyw 
** I wish you knew her." 

" I wish, indeed, I did." 

"1 wonder if that letter was from Morley Court. 
Excuse my rudeness, but Mr. Stanley is a very old friend 
of mine." 

" Really," remarked Ida, coldly, " I thought you did 
not particularly like him; so much for consistency,"- she 
added, more cheerfully. " Perhaps it is Mr. Stanley, then, 
you love so much, and wish so .much to see, not Dr. Mark* 
ham ? You seem in a most philanthropic and brotherly 
frame of mind with the whole world, to-day" 

Dugald laughed at his own folly, and changed the 
subject ; and they talked on. A silly conversation this toi 
tell, but it is such-like silly conversations people often 
falk ; and small things will betray volumes of truths to, 
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and of those who speaV them^-r-sur&ce words they are, 
but revealing surely what is lurking deep beneath* 

Mrs. Stanley had followed them with her eyes as they 
left her, and she heaved a very heavy sigh. *She was so 
fond of Bugald Annesley; and oh! how earnestly she 
wished that he' might .marry Ida. But she knew how 
futile are such wishes, and having no talent for match- 
making, she turned to .her letter at last. 

And Alice read on. It was short, and strangely 
characteristic of the writer. Letter writing was net Mr. 
Stanley's forte, and, as Ida bad termed it, a most remark- 
able specimen of tgrijy-rgraphy it was. " Dear Sister," it 
began. Alice little dreamt what trouble had those two 
words cost Mr. Stanley to write.: that slight remembrance 
of. a vanished hour, that little vein of romance, which, un- 
known often, yet dwells a drop in every heart, however 
stolid and unromantic it may be, rebelled strongly against 
the word. " Dear Alice " had seemed worse ; it was oblite- 
rated, and the ether term substituted. The letter ran thus : 

"Dear Sister, — I received your communication some 
time past : absence from home, And a pressure of business, 
made it quite impossible for me to answer it before. As 
you may well believe, my time is not my own ; the 
numerous avocations attendant on my position render that 
out of the question. I do not wish to keep you in 
suspense any longer for my reply ; and as to-day I have 
an engagement with Lord ^rlingford.and his son, I have 
requested my daughter Eleanor to write to you on the 
subject of your letter. I am sorry to learn you feel so 
nervous about your health, but I hope your fears make you 
persuade .yourself you are worse than you really are, as 
ladies often do. But Court of Morley is quite at your 
disposal, if you think the change would do you good. 
Believe me to remain," &c. &c. , 
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And this was the man who had offered her his hand- 
had prayed for her love, had knelt in misery at her feet. 
Alice marvelled, and well she might. Yet, to do Richard 
Stanley justice, he never believed she was so really ill ; he 
knew she used to be a timid girl, and fancied she was still 
one who would tremble at the slightest ailing now. He 
thought (I do not know, by the way, whether telling such 
thoughts is doing Mr. Stanley justice or no) that Alice was 
anxious he should know her child ; it would be such an 
advantage to her could she be introduced into the circles 
in which he moved ; and, as he was fond, of patronising, he 
really did not mind if he could be of some use to Henry's 
daughter. And with this Alice must rest content ! She 
felt sadly crushed and bewildered. 

And all this time the unconscious Ida was wending on 
in a state of ecstatic bliss, with Dugald by her side, 
through that lovely garden, unwitting that so near, another 
heart was suffering such agony, dear as Alice was to both 
of them ; — but no marvel this, " so runs the round of life 
from hour to hour." 

And with a sigh, Alice opened the enclosure from 
Eleanor. But oh ! how different the gushing outpourings 
of that young, warm heart, to the cold, important words of 
the quondam lover of her youth. How sweet the promises 
of sympathy and love offered for her child to the mother's 
aching heart. The cares, the fears of the dying one were 
more than rested then. The earnest prayers she might be 
spared to them, the ardent wish to know and love her, the 
solemn promise that if she was taken from them that all 
Eleanor could do for the orphan cousin bequeathed to her 
should be done, the gentle apologies for her father's 
chilling lines, the assurance that he felt far more than he 
expressed, the woman's heart that dictated the letter,-*— it 
was as the fountain in the desert to the worn traveller, to 
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that weary one. Her eyes were yet dwelling gratefully 
and fondly on the words when Ida and Dugald returned 
to her ; and the envelope of Eleanor's letter had fallen at 
Mrs. Stanley's feet. 

" Have you had a pleasant walk, dear child V 9 
" My darling mother, yes and Ida went to kiss her, 
and Dugald stooped to take the envelope up. He knew 
in one moment the writing, and he felt spell-bound- with 
delight to see something she had touched — something her 
hands had held. He stood there, quite unconscious of 
remark, gazing fixedly upon it j and Ida talking to her 
mother, telling her of his plans, and laughing heartily at 
his devotion to his uncle; — and Dugald considering tho 
little prized bit' of paper. 

"Do you know that writing, Mr. Annesley?" asked 
Mrs. Stanley, 

"Yes, very well; it is Eleanor Stanley's/* said he, 
colouring. > 

" It is so ; what a good hand she writes." 

" Oh, all she does is good," exclaimed he, rapturously. 

Mrs. Stanley pondered; and again she sighed, and 
fixed her eyes on Ijda ; but she stood* quite untroubled 
there, and the mother believed her heart-whole ; and 
Dugald, unseen, appropriated the envelope, and went 
away, feeling very guilty at having done so, — as if any- 
body else but himself could value that small morsel of 
paper! And how he lpoked at it, and cherished it, and 
carried it about with him, never destroying it, but wor- 
shipping it more than ever Catholic prized saint-like relic. 
Speak, ye who have done likewise — who have known the 
bliss, when parted from the being you love, and passing 
days far away from the presence of the loved one, with no 
intelligence to break the silence of the separation, no light 
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to glimmer through the darkness — when suddenly a little 
star has shone through the thick, murky cloud which 
covered you ; some faint streak of light has arisen in your 
horizon — some little memory-token to sooth the long* 
severed heart, been' brought before you — have ; you * not 
done the same ? Has not your heart, in its wild idolatry, 
sanctified the flower, the paper, it may be even the careless 
mentioning of the one beloved name by the lips of another ? 
But oh ! that little light, has it not illumined your dark 
path for many a day to come ? Then how was it Dugald 
and Ida were so much more than eommon friends ? His 
parents were both dead ; but his «lder brother's home*-* 
which was likewise his own, when not with Dr. Markham, 
was near Mr. Stanley's cottage.; Ida and her mother had 
come there during his absence at Morley. On his return 
he had made their acquaintance, and liked them well : had 
gone there constantly; at first, pour se dutraire tut pen; 
afterwards because it was such a pleasant friendship ; and 
thus it had been, — and they were certainly very great 
•- friends indeed. 

And now he was going 'to leave her : the pleasant days 
spent together to tod, the intercourse to cease, Ida felt 
strangely agitated at the thoughts of parting. 

But the time came, and when it was over, and he was 
gone, she determined to forget him ; mats— 

" Pour cfcaseer de sa soavenaace, 

L'aira seeret, 
On Be donne tout de souffrance 

Pour pen d'effet 
!En songeant qu'il faut qu'on oiiblie, 

On s'en souvicnt." 

Alas! poor Ida! 
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CHAPTER IV, 

M In the coM moist earth tre laid her, when the forest cast the leaf, 
And wft wept that one «o lovely, should have a life so brief; 
i Yet not unmeet it was that one* like that dear friend of ours, 
So gentle and bo beautiful, should perish with the flowers." 

BryJlnt. 

It is an often spoken truism, how fast time flies ; but in a 
monotonous life, I appeal to you, does it not speed on 
with wonderful rapidity ? lake an express train, it carries- 
you with it. Days whirl by, and are turned into weeks, and 
t weeks into months, making you breathless with the swift T 
neas, if ever you attempt to look back, and think upon 
their flight ; leaving no remembrance but that here was & 
sunny nook you passed, and there a dreary, barren land. 
And so the days went by in Ida's quiet home. She had 
parted from Dugald Annesley, and when that was over, no 
sound disturbed the solitude of her heart ; she was not 
blithe now, she possessed not the free spirit she once had 
had; her eyes no longer were undimmed by woman V 
tears ; " she had wept, anfi she had parted " now, and a 
new era in her life had begun, and she knew not what to 
hope for in the future ; she was for ever wondering if he 
.were thinking of her, and pining for her "too ; with the 
strange selfishness of love, since she was not with him to 
cheer, she would have preferred to know he was grieving 
for her, than being quite happy in her absence; the fair 
| flower drooped its head beneath the dew which had fallen 
on it, and bowed itself to the earth. Alas ! how often is 
it that our sorrow comes from those from whom most we- 
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expect only to rejoice ! Ida had a past now, and " a past 
is a memory of pain." Still, like all trials, it was not with- 
out some good effect; it made her more observant for 
others, and gave her deep sympathies with pain and care 
in other hearts ; the kindest spirit cannot thoroughly enter 
into the suffering and sadness of another's burden if its 
own life has flown in an uninterrupted sunshine of pros- 
perity ; it may be willing to share the grief of the dis- 
tressed, but it cannot thoroughly do it; none but the 
wretched can feel and console the wretched ; none but the 
desolate can enter into the full meaning of desolation of 
spirit. If the waters of life have been to others but a 
sweet sunny fountain, pleasant to the sight and good for 
food, how can they comprehend the throes of suppressed 
agony those endure who have quaffed the stream from a 
poisoned, bitter cup ; none but their fellow- sufferers can 
know their untold anguish. Ida's naturally acute sensi- 
bilities were painfully awakened now ; the veil fallen from 
her eyes she could interpret her mother's feelings more ; 
she saw how ill Alice really was, and the shock this know- 
ledge gave, coming so sudden and unprepared, had been 
very terrible to bear. 

And as the autumn days igpre on, Alice grew openly 
worse; and Ida spent a sad, contrasted time of anxious 
watchfulness and sorrowful thought in melancholy com- 
parison to her once careless, bright existence. The death 
angel hovered over the mother in the act to strike 
the blow, and the child quailed before the presence 
of the Unknown — the dreaded one! But the mother 
feared not to die; she had conquered earthly love 
and earthly fears now. One look — one last farewell, 
the husband far away, was all Alice craved to 
inted to her ; but, for some good end, the desired 
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boon was denied unto her. Perhaps, had he oome, earth 
would have resumed its sway ; to meet the parting with 
resignation would have been, with him present, impossible* 
At her mother's request, Ida wrote to Richard Stanley, 
and he came* Strange, unfathomable destiny! he whom 
she had slighted once, knelt by her side and watched 
her dying form; he whom she loved was far, very far 
away. There was compensation then ; it is generally given 
to us some time or other in our life, even here below, for 
all wo have suffered ; though often a mournful, saddened 
comfort, still it comes, if we will but patiently wait for it. 

Subdued and softened, Richard Stanley saw the fleeting 
breath depart, the film of death fall over those dear eyes, 
where once " all his gladness, all his life, was hanging on 
their love;" through the hard earth clay, where it lay 
hidden, the early fondness he once had felt for her sprang 
as fresh as in those days when he had wooed her for his 
own. Ah I we may try to stifle our passion, we may lay 
it aside, may crush it, may believe it gone ; but the one 
real love of the heart is burnt there as with an iron 
brand ; it cannot be obliterated ; it will not be destroyed. 
You may be parted from, you may relinquish of your own 
free will, the being you really love ; you may even deem 
you love another jnore, anct self-deceiving and deceived, 
go happily through life with that impression ; but no — 
one loves truly but once — once, and for ever; and that 
love, sooner or later, he will feel was his only ordained 
and divine one. He felt much more in losing her, he, that 
cold, hardened, worldly man, in losing her who had been 
worse than nothing to him all his days, than when, by a 
like scene, he had stood watching his own loving wife 
quietly yielding up her gentle spirit ; — but he did not feel 
thus then* 
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And Alice " closed her sweet eyes calmly and without 
pain," and softly passed through the gloomy portals of death, 1 
from life into eternity : and Ida doubted whether happiness 
could ever beam on her again. I hare not paused to tell the 
death-bed scene ; my pen falls from my hand, unequal to the 
task. To these who have stood by and seen their beloved 
ones depart, no words are needed here:; to those who 
have not done so, no words can speak the dread reverence 
of that hour. Others talk to me of the beauty of the dead; 
I cannot see it. The moment when the soul leaves its 
earthly tenement is an awe-striking thing to witness ; it is 
fraught with a desolation to the mourner — of desolation' 
and of terror too. . Nor is the feeling dissimilar the 
whole of " that first dark day of nothingness," when the 
dead is lying there, quiet, in the ghastly garment* of the 
grave ; when the hours go by, and bring with them no 
office to be done, no power of showing love and lender 
care for the being on whom so very long our every 
thought has been expended $ when the strength which has 
supported us through the long days- of watching and Alness 
gives way, and in feeling we have no longer the dying to 
bid be brave, our own courage i» failing tqo ; when we 
strive to say " God's will be dene Y* and feel how much 
the spirit wills to say it, yet how very weak the flesh ; 
when we ldok on the lineaments we have so fondly gazed 
on formerly, and we see them* so changed and altered, ere 
we can scarcely bear to see the marble coldness 1 whieh has 
replaced the life. Oh, to me there is but little beauty or 
comfort then. It is afterwards the comfort comes, later the 
only beauty death can claim. Tes ; when the repose has 
fallen on the features, when the full rigkmeea of death is 
there, when having seen it once, you; can bear fixedly to 
look upon it again, prepared for what you will behold, on 
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the altered features, the clay-cold form before you; Then 
it is-*-then ; for it speaks of rest and peace so forcibly ; it 
reveals so thoroughly that there are joys far above this 
world, that I could gaze for ever there — I neve*- could 
wish them back again when I have seen them ihus» I 
nave wished to die, and lie by their *s«ks often and often 
when I have looked on them ; nay, I have felt it would be 
a blessed thing to die. I have never feared death half so 
much since I have witnessed it. I have stood by the lifeless 
form which I have loved and tended, through many a weary 
hour of pain and sickness ; and when first I did so, it gave 
me a strange feeling of the reality of my loss ; yet there 
eame a time when the sight soothed my sorrow too. And 
still later, there is a something so holy and so blest in that 
calm coffin-lid, beneath which they lie; and there, and 
there alone do I see the beauty of the dead ; it makes me 
feel the nothingness of this world, the hollowness, the 
mockery of all its strivings, when I think that this is the 
end of all. I could have remained, once, by a coffin's 
side for ever without a tear, feeling so 'thankful (great as 
was my loss of the kindest, truest heart that ever breathed) 
that the human life- was removed from the carking, fretting 
-cares of earth ; impressed with a holy peaee resulting from 
the view ; for you feel that you have indeed given them back 
to the God who made them, "dust lo dust, and ashes to 
ashes/ 1 true ; but the spirit is resting in the bliss of heaven, 
and heaven itself is dearer when those we have loved on 
earth are there ! And so Ida felt it thus* 

They buried her in the village churchyard, beneath the 
linden trees, one peaceful autumn day, a day which har- 
monised well with their sorrowful hearts. The glow of the 
autumn tints was on the woods, as if a type of * the fere- 
well beam of feeling past away>" but there was no Wight 
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sunlight to mock their grief* It was a day of " calm de- 
cay and peace divine," when the light was neither clear nor 
dark. 

And Alice rested beneath the linden trees, where in life 
she had said she so often wished to lie ; and Ida stood by 
her mother's grave, and saw all that remained to her of one 
she so doatingly loved, lowered into the silent tomb; 
and when all was done, and the funeral train turned 
to depart, she felt .very vague and bewildered ; a perfect 
chaos seemed her mind ; they touched her hand as if to 
recall her thoughts ; it was cold as the touch of the dead ; 
she seemed chained to the spot, she felt she could not 
leave it. She had stood there tearless, as if turned to stone, 
whilst the last sad rites were proceeding; and now she 
stood watching the shadows moving from grave to grave, 
the clouds passing in the heavens, the little birds flitting 
from bough to bough, the insect in the grass, all seemed so 
full of life ; and there, there where she clung the most, was 
death — death visible to the view. She felt so very, very 
lonely now; no one to whom to outpour her sorrowful 
heart, to break the ice-chain which seemed cast around her* 

Her uncle was very kind to her, but his love was not 
love enough. Oh, how she sighed for Dugald then ; oh, 
how she felt one moment's sight of him; one word from 
his dear lips would comfort and console her. How she 
longed for it, though she knew that it could not be. And 
blame her not, nor think her wish unnatural, unfeeling, 
thinking of him then, and at such a time. In the hour of 
trial & woman's heart invariably flies for comfort to the 
being she loves the most; the deeper her sorrow, the 
stronger her love and dependence is felt ; the more (if ab- 
sent) she pines to behold him ; at such a time her thoughts 
dwell upon him and him alone, mingling with her one 
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great, present grief. Oh, the relief Ida felt it would bring 
to her if he could but be there, to clasp his hand silently, 
and feel its pressure in return !— the weight of sorrow it 
would remove from the overladen soul. Ida knew that he, of 
all the worldj could best teach her to be strong. But it was 
Ida's lot to learn to stand alone. This was but the begin- 
ning of sorrows, when she would have to endure lonely and 
imsustained many a heavy blow. And she, formed by 
nature to confide and trust in others, to pine for sympathy 
and support, would have to give it, not receive it, until she 
would become so completely a thing apart, a solitary heart, 
she should marvel why Heaven had bestowed such deep 
powers of loving, such devoted, ardent feelings, such a 
craving for affection on her, to be lavished, wasted upon 
nothingness, to prey upon themselves. There was much, 
besides the loved one, Ida Stanley buried in that grave. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making r 
Tilings without remedy should be without regard; 
What's done, is done." 

Shakspeare. 

When, at Alice's request, Ida had written to her uncle, 
entreating him to come to her, Mr. Stanley had instantly 
signified acquiescence to the wish she had expressed, and 
prepared to leave Morley without any delay; Eleanor 
then had earnestly begged to be permitted to accompany 
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him, but in vam. Perhaps Richard Stanley hardly cared 
that his own daughter should be the one to witness his 
grief, when sorrowing for the loss of the only woman he 
had ever really loved ; and, that he was about to be called 
upon to bear that sorrow, he but too well knew. The 
whole tenor of Ida's letter precluded the entertainment of 
any hope that Alice might again rally, as she had so often 
done before during her lingering illness, and be spared to 
them. No, there was not even the slight shadow of 
possibility existing, to which even the trusting, hopeful 
spirit of the loving child could cling. But now, when all 
was over, and he saw his every effort fail with which h» 
strove to bring comfort to Ida's aching heart, Mr. Stanley 
was in despair. Most ceaseless had indeed been his endea- 
vouring to cheer and to console his sorrowing niece. 
Already, on his side, he felt so strangely attracted to her; 
perhaps, because she was Alice's child, and so like what he 
remembered Alice to have been herself in the days of her 
own sweet girlhood, — a legacy solemnly committed to his 
charge by one, once so very dear, and now removed for 
ever from his eyes ; perhaps, because her own winning ways 
and gentle disposition had done much to win his heart ; 
any way, he had never taken such pains before to attain an 
end, and it was very mortifying, certainly, to find it all 
completely useless. He was somewhat terrified, moreover, 
at her intense mournfulness and settled melancholy, — her 
tearless agony. If she had only wept, or complained, or 
murmured, in short, anything rather than that fixed im- 
movability, he could have borne it better ; but as it was, 
he did not like the responsibility ; he did not understand 
Ida's character in the least ; and at length working him- 
self up into the firm belief that it would end in her being 
very dangerously ill> and finding that Ida resolutely refused 
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leave her pld^home. until all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for giving it up definitively, all,her poor mother's last, 
wishes, and the settlement pf her affairs had been arranged 
and carried, out, he could bear it no longer* and accordingly 
wrote and summoned Eleanor*. Not that J4a gave herself 
up morbidly to her bitter grie^ .or jbrced it every instant 
on his. notice ; she was very good, poor child;, she did her 
best to strive not to let him see how heavy was her heart, 
and fully appreciated all the pains he took to comfort her ; 
she exerted herself to the utmost, as if seeking to drown in 
occupation her distracting thoughts. There was a great 
deal to be done, and she met all that was required of her 
unfalteringly ; but she did too much, and was. always busied 
in restlessly seeking for fresh employment ; and she looked 
so depressed and rare-worn, — the sight of her pallid cheek, 
and the sad, touching expression of her eye, cut to the 
heart of the gazer, and quite neutralised any little efforts 
she might make to greet her uncle with some small show of 
cheerfulness* 

Eleanor came at once, and it was a great comfort to Ida 
to have her with her ; ( the two girls instantly became great 
friends, — the circumstances of the hour broke , down pre- 
liminary barriers, and did away with, all the formal reserve 
of new acquaintanceship, — and though now become com- 
pletely a very child of the world, one after Dowager Earth's 
own heart, governed by. her forms, led away by all her 
pomps and .vanitiea, when their temptations came before 
her; yet, removed from their evil influence, and in an 
atmosphere sanctified and raised above them by the 
presence of sorrow, Eleanor was like her old self still, and 
her warm heart felt .very deeply for poor Ida; for the 
moment her time>and thoughts were occupied by her alone. 
Then the necessity of exerting herself to entertain her 
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cousin did Ida good; it roused her to a degree ; yet still 
she had never shed one single tear, but lived on as in a 
dreamy maze, with the weight on her brain, and the keen 
pang at her heart ; her strength tried to its utmost extent 
of endurance; every feeling overstrained. One evening 
they were sitting alone, it might be some ten days had 
elapsed since they had been together, Ida working, Eleanor 
holding a book in her hand, imagining she was reading 
aloud, but interrupting her task very frequently with scraps 
of desultory conversation, her whole manner betokening a 
mind by no means centred on her subject. 

" What a pretty drawing that is, Ida," said Eleanor at 
last, pointing to one which hung on the wall of the apart- 
ment; "is that your doing ?" 

" Mine, oh no ; I should be very glad if I could draw 
as well as that. It was done by a great friend of ours ; " 
and Ida paused. " A Mr. Annesley by name," she added, 
hurriedly. 

" Annesley ! a Mr. Annesley, did you say ?" exclaimed 
Eleanor, with a sudden start. "Oh, true/* she said, 
leaning back half wearily in her chair, " I remember now, 
they used to live near here." She turned over a page or 
two of her book. " It is getting too dark to see to read 
any more," she remarked, putting in her mark, with quite 
singular care for its proper arrangement, at the place 
where she had left off! "We knew a younger 
brother of Mr. Annesle/s very well once/' suddenly she 
resumed, as she flung the volume on the table, making 
an attempt to speak quite indifferently and carelessly. " I 
remember, now, he told us that his family resided in this 
neighbourhood. Strange, I never should have thought of this 
before," she murmured half to herself. " I wonder if, by 
chance, you ever saw our friend," she continued aloud ; " it 
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is quite possible, if he ever came to stay with his brother, 
you know, that you might have met him." 

" I never heard," said Ida, " of any other brother ; 
the eldest is a clergyman, and it is he whose house is near 
here, and the other — * 

"Oh, no, no," interrupted Eleanor, impatiently, "I 
don't mean the clergyman, nor your friend, but mine — ours, 
I mean. Dugald was his Christian name. Did you ever 
see Dugald Annesley at his brother's ?" 

"But Dugald, unfortunately for your assertion, 
Eleanor, was the name of my friend also," answered Ida 
quietly, though looking up somewhat surprised at Eleanor's 
sudden irritability of manner, "so they must both be one 
and the same person, of course. I am sure there is no 
other brother, and that water-colour sketch was done by 
Dugald Annesley himself." 

Eleanor, in place of her book, had now taken up the 
newspaper, and its ample pages effectually concealed her 
countenance from all observation. 

" Oh, indeed," said Eleanor in reply, "one and the 
same person are they 1 And he did that sketch ? That is a 
new accomplishment then ; I never knew he was an artist ;" 
and Eleanor bit her lip, and sat rustling the pages of the 
paper before her with a sort of uncomfortable, jealous 
feeling gnawing at her heart, that he could do anything 
others knew, and of which she was ignorant; though 
doubtless, if accused of it, she would not have owned to 
the feeling existing. She was too proud to get up and 
look at the drawing, though suddenly it had assumed a 
peculiar interest in her eyes. Now and then, however, 
she contrived to glance at it furtively whilst, pretending to 
read, and apparently absorbed in the capacious columns of 
the Times. After a little time Ida rose, and taking up a 
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small portfolio from a distant table brought it to Eleanor. 
"Here are some more of Mr. Annesley's drawings/' she 
said, timidly. "'I thought perhaps, as he is a friend of yours, 
tfeat you might like to look at them." Having onde got 
over the embarrassment she always felt of first mentioning 
his name, Ida liked to talk of him, and wished evidently 
to pursue the conversation. 

"Thank yon," said Eleanor, coldly, and the, paper 
now rustled more even than before. 

"These are not all his," continued Ida, perfectly 
unconscious of the constraint in Eleanor's manner. " Some 
are mine ; but they are so inferior, it is not very difficult 
to distinguish them apart. They are almost all of them 
<views in this neighbourhood, most of them very near here ; 
they will become doubly valuable to me, now that I shall 
soon be far away from the original spots;" and Ida 
sighed painfully, and the. hand in which the drawings were, 
bold them now very unsteadily; 

Eleanor must just then have been finishing the perusal 
of some paragraph of paramount interest to her, so long 
-was she before even looking up from the Times. 

"Perhaps you don't care io see them?" said Ida, 
quietly* 

" Indeed I do very much," answered her cousin, start- 
ing up ; and abandoning her paper at last, she took them 
from Ida's hand, firmly enough did Eleanor grasp them ; 
there was no trembling in her touch, and very peculiar was 
the expression with which she regarded them. A half 
interest, a half disdain, a lurking satisfaction, mingling 
with a certain implied sense of wrong, might have been 
* read therein. There were a great many drawings alto- 
gether, and Eleanor turned them over with scarcely a 
single remark* "He draws skilfully, there is. no deny- 
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Ing that," she said moodily, when she came to tho end ; 
" and so do you, though you were so humble about your 
own powers." Another pause, "I presume you knew 
Mr. Annesley very well indeed, as you were on sufficiently 
intimate terms to sketch together ?" she asked, with a 
scrutinising look fixed on Ida's face. 

"Yes, very well; he used to come here day after 
day," said Ida, colouring deeply. 

"Oh, he did, did he?" muttered Eleanor to herself. 
"Just as I expected it would be ;" but she did not make 
the remark aloud. 

" My darling mother always found such pleasure in his 
society : he was constantly here," resumed Ida,— "when- 
ever, in fact, ha was staying with his brother." 

"Has be been here lately?" abruptly inquired 
Eleanor. 

"Not since last winter : he went abroad that autumn, 
and wias here at Christmas again, since which we have seen 
nothing of him. Mrs. Annesley, I mean his brother's 
wife, is Very delicate, poor thing ! and they went this 
spring to Torquay for her health ; and as yet they have 
not returned home." 

" Oh, indeed !" said Eleanor ; and she went up to the 
nre, and began to stir it with great vigour. " Is their 
home far from here ?" 

" About a mile. We will walk there some day, if you 
would like to see it." 

" Oh, thank you, you are very good ; but I do not in 
the least care about it," said Eleanor, affecting superb in- 
difference. 

"But I really want to go there myself" persisted 
straight-forward Ida : " the old woman who has charge of 
the house now they are away is a great friend of mine* 
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and I must go and say good-bye to her before I 
leave." 

" In that case, then, I shall be very happy to accom- 
pany you, unless you prefer going alone. Is it a pretty 
place?'' asked Eleanor, still the least little bit in the 
world out of temper, though somewhat mollified by Ida's 
offer. 

" A nice little parsonage house enough, but nothing 
very particular one way or other. They are Wretchedly 
poor, as I suppose you know." 

" How should I ? Poor are they ? no, I did not know 
that." 

" Mr. William Annesley has nothing in the world, I 
fancy, but the income derived from his profession, and the 
living cannot be more than £300 a year at most, I should 
think, and that is not much." 

"Much? what a miserable pittance!" exclaimed 
Eleanor, shuddering; "fancy existence with only three 
hundred a year I" 

"People can live on it, and happily too," said Ida 
smiling. " We are not all born heiresses. I do not know a 
happier couple than Mr. and Mrs. Annesley." 

« I could not," said Eleanor shortly ; " and is that 
actually all he has to depend upon ? " * 

" Not quite ; he takes pupils, and they of course bring 
him some little addition to his income." 

"Pupils!" exclaimed Eleanor, with a look of utter 
horror depicted on her face; "a schoolmaster ! worse and 
worse." 

No, no, not little boys, but young men ; to prepare 
them for college. There is nothing so very dreadful in 
that," said sensible Ida, intensely amused at Eleanor's 
absurdity. ' 
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"I know, I know," said Eleanor, impatiently ; " but it 
all amounts to very nearly the same thing; and does 
Dugald — does Mr. Annesley, I mean, share in this delec- 
table employment too 1 * 

"When he is here he does, but of his own free will; 
when he likes, not always ; just to help his brother a little, 
nothing more." 

Eleanor leant her head upon the mantel-piece and 
fairly groaned, aloud ; fortunately Ida was busy replacing 
the portfolio, and did not notice her. What a falling oft" 
for pride! the brother of her future husband " passing rich 
on fifty pounds a year," and keeping what Eleanor chose 
to consider a sort of grown-up school ! to which her own 
lover played at times the part of voluntary usher ! and 
she the heiress of Morley Court ; and, what was more, a 
Stanley of Morley besides S " How art thou fallen/' poor 
human vanity, poor human pride! Yes, Eleanor fairly 
groaned aloud. 

"Did Mr. Annesley ever talk to you about Morley ?" 
at length she began again. 

" Often and often, he loved the place so dearly." 

"And the people in it V Eleanor longed to ask ; there 
is no accounting for the contradictions of the human heart. 
Spite of the pupils, the question was on her lips, only she 
checked it. "Why did you not tell me so at once," she 
said restively, " when in the first instance I was wondering 
if you knew him?" 

" You never gave me time." 

" It is nearly two years since he has been at Morley," 
said Eleanor thoughtfully. 

" Did he not go there this summer ?" 

" No, Dr. Markham (his uncle) was away." 

" That must indeed have been a grievous disappoint- 
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ment ; he was so vexed last year, I remember, when he 
found his ancle was going abroad, and he had to join him 
- there instead. Ah! last year; those were happy days/' 
said Ida gravely, and her thoughts reverted to the walk in 
the garden, and Dugald's confused statement of his feel- 
ings when he came that day to be comforted) and on to 
All the dear memories connected with that time ; and she 
fell into a long, unconnected "fit of musing, very different 
from that with which Eleanor's mind was just then 
occupied. 

Soon after Mr. Stanley's voice was heard calling for 
Ida ; and she went and joined him, and Eleanor was left 
alone. No sooner was the door closed than with eager im- 
pulse she sprang from her seat and went up to the picture ; 
curiously she scanned it, pondering deeply all the while. 
"And so you Were done by Dugald Annesley," she said 
aloud, as if the' senseless thing could understand her; 
, 4C and he came very often here, and was very great friends; 
with my cousin Ida; but he has never again been to see 
me. , Ah ! well," she continued listlessly ; " doubtless it 
is all for the best; it was an unlucky day from beginning to 
end which took him away from me and Morley ; had it 
not been so, words would never have been spoken which 
had better altogether have remained unsaid ; yet, after all, 
I doubt whether 1 would recall them, evfen if I could. 
Poor, poor Dugald ! I should like very much to see you 
again — those were happy days we passed together ; shall we 
, ever be as happy again ? How long ago they seem to be, 
how old, it seems to me, I have grown since then ; and 
Heaven alone can say what will be the end. But this sus- 
pense, this % concealment, it cannot go on. It is wearing, 
harassing, unbearable' ; I am half inclined to tell Ida all, 
it would' be a relief to unburden my mind to * some 
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one on' the subject. But uo — T -promised not; pro- 
mised that the secret should rest for -ever our own, un- 
til mutually we agreed to speak of it to the world ; and 
better not — perhaps by this time he has forgotten all about 
me;" but as she said the words a pang shot through 
Eleanor's heart — she felt her injustice in even implying 
such an accusation against him, that such could be likely 
to be the end of DugakTs deep, earnest love ! " No," she 
resumed, (i spite of all, I will not, cannot think it ; he is 
true to me, I feel, truer my heart tells me than I have been 
to him and a thrill rushed over Eleanor's soul as she 
dwelt upon the scene beneath the hawthorn trees at 
Morley; love was re-asserting its power, and her worldly 
pride, afraid, rushed to the rescue. u l do not quite like 
that brother though' ; and then those pupils ! Well, well, we 
shall be rich enough to put an end to that. How I should 
like to have that drawing — I envy it her — it ought to be 
mine. Dear Dugald!" she said, affectionately. w Poor 
Dugald!" she added again, in a lower voice; and she 
sighed and turned away. 

So soliloquised Eleanor : and perhaps it is hardly fair 
to reveal these solitary meditations ; but if people will be 
so heedless as to speak their thoughts aloud, they must take 
the consequences of their rashness ; little birds are always 
near to carry the matter. From this discourse , may be 
gleaned, with tolerable accuracy, the present state of 
Eleanor's mind ; her mood indeed was very variable just 
now ; a fortnight past, and she had been fretting beneath 
the chain of her engagement, pining to be free, feeling 
impressed with its utter folly and hopelessness, and longing 
to sever it ; and now — because present circumstances had 
made her feel a little jealous of Ida's evident preference 
for Dugald Annesley, and a little jealous of their friend- 
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. ship and intimacy, she had instantly returned to her old 
feelings again, and was hugging her chains more closely 
than before. She thought of him, and dwelt upon his 
image all that evening, and she again believed herself to be 
very much in love, a model of unheard of constancy — and 
even found herself at one time speculating quite earnestly, as 
she sat opposite her father, how he would receive the intelli- 
gence, and what he would think of it all. It was a wretched 
match to be sure ; she felt that thoroughly ! but then — 
Dugald loved her very dearly, and she had riches* enough 
for both ; so why should she care about that ; and more- 
over he loved her for herself, and not for her money ; and 
there was a good deal consolatory in that besides. So for 
the moment love gained the day against the world, and 
she longed to see him again with a yearning tenderness. 

Love gained the day — but the world is not beaten at 
the first repulse, nor conquered with the first reverse : the 
world is a wily foe, a hard taskmaster, and a persistent 
enemy* The world can bide its time and wait, and does 
not disdain to creep into the citadel of the heart by any 
stratagem which may present itself — it is very grasping for 
fresh slaves. The love charm must indeed be strong which 
will soften and subdue for ever beneath its sway one, over 
whom the pomp and pride of earth have once held the 
mastery. Will it last ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

44 Abysms of thought and sense most be, 
Between those simple souls and thee." 

B. M. Milnes. 

Abb you going out for a walk, Eleanor ?" inquired Mr. 
Stanley of his daughter one fine afternoon, a few days 
subsequent to the conversation detailed in the preceding 
chapter, as he happened to meet her coming down stairs 
equipped in walking paraphernalia. 

"Yes, papa; I am going with Ida, to see some old 
protege of hers, to whom she wishes to say good-bye before 
Jeaving this place/* 

"Ha! very good," said Mr. Stanley, somewhat ab^ 
sently. "How do you think your cousin is now, my 
dear?" he suddenly asked, after a slight pause, very 
interestedly for him. " I have long been wishing to hear 
your opinion about her, but have never contrived before 
to meet with the opportunity of finding you alone ; do 
you think she is becoming any happier, more reconciled at 
all to her loss — at all soothed yet in her sorrow — should 
you say, Eleanor T 

" I hardly know ;' she is a little more outwardly cheer- 
ful, and I hope I have worked out some degree of good 
in being with her; but time alone can bring any real 
healing on its wings to her. It is early days yet to hope 
for comfort to dawn on such mourning as hers ; it was a 
bitter blow indeed for her to be called upon to bear ; poor, 
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dear Ida, certainly she did doat upon her poor mother so, 
and, from all she tells me, she was, I am sure, quite wrapped 
up in Ida ; and she clings so to this place, I fear it will be 
heart-rending work when the day comes for her to leave 
it." 

" I fear it will — I confess I dread it ; but I had hoped 
to hear a better report of her from you ; dear, dear ! what 
can be done ?" 

"Nothing more than what has been done," replied 
Eleanor, seriously. " Strength has been given her, with the 
day, to enable her to bear it ; and, when the first shock i» 
softened by time, and the lonely yearning for the lost one 
lessens, which it must do from its very hopelessness, the 
darkness and dreariness yet oppressing her will pass 
away. Even now, though nearly broken-hearted, it is 
very beautiful with what submission she bears it all." 

" Well, I hope it may ; I hope it may be as you say, 
Eleanor," answered Mr. Stanley, doubtfully; "but here 
comes Ida." 

"You have been waiting for me? I am so» sorry; I 
hope I have not kept you long ?" she was beginning. 

" Not very long," said Eleanor, smiling gently on her ; 
" and now that you are come, let me carry that little parcel 
for you ; Js it for your little old woman V 

" Exactly so — a small keepsake in the shape of a book 
from me. She is very fond of reading : but I really can 
carry it very well myself — I feel quite strong to-day; 
besides, its weight is not "very oppressive." 

"What's that? what's what?" asked Mr. Stanley 
quickly. " A parcel ! my dear Ida, you are not thinking 
of carrying that yourself, are you ? The idea -of such a 
thing ! I cannot possibly allow it* Miss Ida Stanley carry-* 
ing a paper parcel like an old market woman ! indeed, I 
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cannot permit it. Thomas shall take it for you, if your 
own servant cannot be spared. I do hate to see a lady 
carrying a basket ; I will ring for him, instantly, and he 
can walk behind you with it." 

" Oh, Uncle Stanley, pray, do not, please don't ; what 
should I do with a footman, six feet high, walking behind 
.me, over these fields, carrying this little book ; it would 
spoil all the walk. Do let me have my own way for 
once," pleaded Ida, caressingly, laying her hand on his 
arm gently as she spoke; "only this once, Uncle 
Stanley for Mr. Stanley looked rather scandalised still, 
and as if he by no means relished granting the request ; 
" I will promise not to shock you so at Morley," 

"Silence gives consent," exclaimed Eleanor, a little 
impatiently, " and, therefore, Papa having made no reply, 
I should say, Ida, your petition was granted; at all events, 
I should assume it to be so ; and, therefore, let us start 
on our expedition without further delay — come, Ida." 

" Will you not accompany us, Uncle Stanley," asked 
Ida; an invitation, by the way, for which Eleanor did 
not feel grateful ; " it is such a pretty walk." 

" I think not," he said, still looking askance, and very 
uncomfortably at the little parcel, — "I will come a little 
way with you though, if you wish it so much — you say, 
you are only going through fields, so I suppose we shall 
meet nobody," he added, at last consenting to sacrifice his 
dignity for once, to oblige Ida,— -a great triumph to her 
power, if she had but known it ! 

They walked on for a short time; " By-the-bye," 
exclaimed Mr. Stanley, abruptly, stopping still in his 
course, " what a fortunate circumstance, to be sure, that I 
should in time have remembered it — did you not say, 
Eleanor, that yon were going to see some old woman, 
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I forgot that, but I fancy now, I heard something like 
it." 

" Yes, Papa, we are going to see an old woman/* 
\ ; " And such a dear old woman," put in Ida, 

(Imagine talking of a "dear old woman" to Mr. 
• Stanley.) 

" I do hope she has not got the scarlet fever, or the 
small pox ; one or the other she is certain to have if she 
lives in a cottage. I never, by any chance, let Eleanor % 
go into a cottage, and I am so astonished to see the way 
you live in them, Ida ; another thing you must leave off 
when you come to Morley." 

" Never go into a cottage," said Ida, in a low voice, 
gasping down the choking sensation the allusion by others 
to going to Morley always gave her ; " how very strange ! 
who attends to the poor ? " 

" Dr. Markham, the clergyman of the parish, of course ! 
who else should ? it is his duty," said Mr. Stanley, with 
sublime grandeur. 

" Papa does not like me going about them, so I never 
do," said Eleanor, apologetically. 

u I wish, Ida, you would not go now — I shall have 
you both laid up with some fever or other ; I know that 
will be the end of it." 

" But, in the present instance, Ida's old woman does 
not live in a cottage," said Eleanor, coming to the rescue ; 
for Ida looked thoroughly bewildered and bepuzzled at 
such original ideas as those that had been just propounded 
to her. 

" That makes an essential difference," said Mr. 
Stanley, with a low bow of implied apology to Ida: 
"where does she live, then?" 

"She takes care of our Rector's house, now he is 
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absent from home ; his name is Annesley ; I think you 
know a brother of his very well," said Ida, straight- 
forwardly, for which Eleanor envied her; she could not 
even bear to say his name to her father, and would turn 
and twist in wondrous fashion to avoid doing so. 

"Dugald Annesley's brother the rector of your 
parish ! How very strange — really ! Yes, I used to see a 
great deal of him at one time : a nice young man I thought 
him, but rather conceited — did you not think so ? But 
perhaps you did not know him." 

" Oh, yes, I knew him very well, but I never saw it." 

" A little inclined to fancy himself a scholar, and more 
learned than the rest of the world," said Mr. Stanley, 
blandly, " It is very bad taste to be always talking as if 
you were in school, you know, and he was rather inclined 
that way." 

" The last thing in the world of which Dugald Annes- 
ley could ever have been accused, I should have thought," 
broke forth Eleanor, indignantly, suddenly growing very 
bold. 

"My dear, it struck me so, if it not you," said 
her father, dignifiedly ; " and I should imagine that I was 
the most competent judge, having had greater experience." 

Eleanor tore off some leaves from the hedge, and 
began to pull them to pieces. 

" He was very clever," said Ida ; " and knew so much 
more than most people : that may nave led you to think 
so." 

" I take all that for granted, my dear ; but still, you 
know, though very good sort of people, — and he, as a boy, 
was really a great favourite of mine, — the Annesleys are 
nothing very great ; they are of no family to signify, and 
are very poor — they hold no position, in fact." 

5 
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How Eleanor winced beneath these remarks. 

" But I think now I must leave yon/' pursued Mr. 
Stanley, "as I have a good deal requiring me else* 
where ; so, for the present, adieu, my dears/' 

The two girls walked on without exchanging a word ; 
Ida meditating on the peculiarities of her uncle's character; 
and Eleanor fretting beneath the effect of his remarks on 
the Annesleys. 

"And pray, do the Annesleys hold no position either 
m this county any more than in our own ?" she asked, 
suddenly, and with a very perceptible bitterness in the 
tone. 

" I hardly understand you, Eleanor ; Uncle Stanley's 
and yours are such very new ideas to me," replied Ida, 
quietly. " If you mean by position are they respected and 
highly thought of, I should answer, very much — indeed, 
they are very popular, and might go out a great deal more 
than they do if they liked ; and, I think, Uncle Stanley 
is mistaken about their family. I do not know or care 
much about such things, but I always understood they 
were of good descent ; I am sure I have even heard Dugald 
Annesley talk of his ancestors ; and I imagine from what 
I have been told, that Uncle Stanley would set great store 
on that." 

" I thought they were an old family," cried Eleanor, 
exultingly ; " but what I want to know, is, do they them- 
selves do much about here,— see many people, and entertain 
much, I mean ?" 

"What, on five hundred a year? the most I should 
fancy altogether, pupils included, Eleanor/' said Ida, with 
a little malice prepense. " What a preposterous idea of 
T ours, dear Eleanor ; besides, they have no establishment 
speak of/' 
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"No establishment!" 

" I do not know what you would think of it, and per- 
haps it is a fortunate circumstance for your nerves, they are 
not here just now ; they have not even a man servant, 
excepting the one who attends to the horse, and digs 
the garden." > 

Eleanor looked very blank : to her ideas this was much 
worse than even the pupils. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" she said dolefully. 

" That is the house," said Ida, and soon they arrived 
there. It was a plain, white mansion, perfectly unpretend- 
ing both inside and out, but when there, the Annesleys con- 
trived to beautify it, and make it very pleasant to look 
upon, by the taste and the air of refinement imparted to it; 
but now that the owners were away, and any little adorn- 
ments the rooms might possess put carefully by, it looked 
very common-place indeed; and the more she saw of things 
as they were, the more with vague regrets and vacillating 
mind she faltered, the more her heart pained her, and she 
trembled for the result. 

But the old woman was charming; — she had been 
Dugald's nurse* and raved about him ; from all she said, 
how good and excellent, as ever, he must be. Then in 
one of the rooms — for the old lady insisted on Ida, since 
this was her last visit, going over all, — a sort of study it 
was, were his books, and all sorts of things belonging to him 
— some Eleanor knew so well ; — and then they reproached 
her for the first thoughts, and she remembered how clever 
he was, and she felt she could be proud of his talents — they 
were worthy of her; but she did not feel proud, as 
she ought, of the possession of his faithful loving heart, and 
prize that, as she should, far above gold and silver, and 
rubies and diamonds, and all kinds of " vanities " besides. 
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The conflict of feeling was harder than before, and the only 
thing that helped one way or other to torn the scale was, 
after Ida had exchanged with the old woman a very cordial 
and affectionate farewell, the venerable lady put out her 
hand to shake that of Eleanor, saying, "she hoped it was 
no offence, but she was so like a picture she had once seen 
of Mr. Dogald's, and on which she knew he was for ever a 
looking V 

Fortunately Ida had gone on before at the time to cull 
some flowers for remembrance from favourite spots. Eleanor 
pressed the worthy hand quite warmly. Spite of the pupils, 
spite of the lack of position, and " no establishment," that 
was such pleasant hearing ; and all the way home it was 
" dear Dugald," she said to herself, with a decidedly satis- 
factory emphasis on the "dear." It was not "poor Dugald" 
this time I But I only repeat the same question as before 
— "will it last?" 

And still the days went on, and the time drew nigh 
when the loved home must be abandoned, and another 
parting must be met. And Ida went through it all with a 
kind of desperation, feeling so intensely, until the very in- 
tensity numbed and froze her powers of sensation ; a sort of 
stagnation of mind and susceptibility (I cannot describe it 
otherwise) seemed to hover over her. It appeared to Ida 
she was moving in a world of cloud and darkness. And the 
last day oame — spent, when she looked back upon it after- 
wards, in so unsatisfactory, unfulfilled a manner. She 
wearied herself moving restlessly from spot to spot, visiting 
every place she knew, endeared by the spell of olden me- 
mories, speaking the good-bye to all her favourite haunts, 
and feeling, when night came, how many she had forgotten, 
or had not seen enough, not looked at, with the long lin- 
gering gaze we bestot on all we look on for the last, last 
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time ; " oh, that had, how sad a passage 'tis ! n — spending 
the rest of the evening in a craving, pining wish to see 
them once more, and say farewell once again. 

Worn out, she slept that night a heavy slumber, 
and woke to the actual day, at length arrived. The day so 
long expected, yet so incapable of being realised, until it 
did come ; and still to move on in the same dreamlike way, 
with the wish to weep, and feeling she could not, that 
not a tear was there ; repeating over and over again to her- 
self, " I shall see you as my own no more," yet compre- 
hending it not ; checking the swelling sigh, and endeavour- 
ing to look cheerful and composed ; leaving it at last, and 
knowing it was really done, and thinking all the while, 
how indifferent and callous she appeared as she talked on ; 
feeling, oh ! so sick at heart, so mournfully lonely whilst 
she did so, yet still in the same dreary, dream-like way. 
And so the day went by. And it was not until the fol- 
lowing morning dawned, when Ida awoke in her new, 
strange home, and felt she could not see the place, which 
for so long she had looked at as a thing of course, wish it 
as she may, felt that not one spot near her, however small, 
was consecrated by a memory of him she loved so well ; not 
one where they had been together, not one that spoke of 
past happy days, as a token to tell her to remember him ; 
then Ida broke from her lethargic sleep, and many and 
bitter were the tears she shed— heart-tears falling thick 
and fast, and blinding her like rain. Yes, the first days 
Ida Stanley passed at Morley Court were days of untold 
wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER VEL 

" A man's best things are nearest him— 
Lie close about his feet ; 
It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet." 

R. M. Milnss. 

It was in the young freshness of the spring-time that 
he left it ; it was autumn — autumn, rich, beautiful, and 
glowing with its warm, golden depths of colouring, tinging 
earth and sky with a fulness of grave joy, when Dugald 
Annesley returned to Morley. Two years and a half had 
elapsed since he had quitted it; two years and a half 
since Eleanor Stanley had pledged her faith to his under 
the old thorn-trees in Morley park ; and now the wanderer 
had come again. On the fair face of nature beamed the 
smile of satisfied content — the completeness from her toil 
had been achieved. She rested from her labour ; but to 
the unquiet human heart what repose was there ? How 
was it with him, — with her? And pondering thus, 
Dugald Annesley stood, thoughtful, and gazing on the rich 
masses of waving corn, amongst whose bright harvest and 
the " red blue flowers " glided the sunshine ; and amidst 
the golden ears played the merry breezes as they bent, as if 
in laughing homage to the" wandering wind. He had 
arrived — the long absent one — but the preceding evening 
at his early home. Impatiently pining for this hour, — 
earnestly desiring for the time when space should no 
longer spread its barrier between the parted, how had he 
fretted beneath the delays which had hitherto retarded his 
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return! and now that he has come — now that he is 
actually on his way to Court of Morley, why stands he 
loitering there, rather than hasten to the presence of the 
beloved one, as loving heart always should ? 

Until he came to Morley, and found himself once more 
breathing the same air, mingling in the old associative spots, 
he had felt no fears ; nay, in absence he had dwelt upon 
his own love for her, until the measure of her love for him 
had scarce been noted or considered ; the balance thereof 
was thoroughly untried. 

It was not that he disregarded or undervalued the young 
heart given to him. Ah ! no. It was his choicest blessing, 
"the very echo of his soul;" but I can quite comprehend 
how that, with the vehement devotion he felt for her, it 
might be so. " If it sound strangely to thine ear, 'tis 
that the soul intenselier doth dwell self-limited, and brood 
but on itself." And so he had rested content, without 
anxiety, upon his own deep-rooted heart-worship for her, 
dreaming that it was her love for him, with which, as 
upon a concomitant feeling, he was communing, as in the 
flight of imagination he rose sparing into the clouds on 
wings of happiness above the common earth. Moreover, 
Dugald was very poetical, strange portions of mysticism 
and romance mingled with all his affections. 

The time seemed strangely long in the retrospect ; but 
it had passed so quickly, he half felt tempted to quarrel 
with himself that the hours away from her had not been 
more lingering in their flight ; but after all, had they not 
been all spent as in her presence ? had he not worked for 
her ? had she ever been absent from his thoughts ? Eleanor 
was right when she said that he was ambitious. He needed 
but the impulse to rouse his soul to action ; and when she 
gave it to him, he had proved himself good knight and true, 
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and borne her colours bravely through many a hard-fought 
field. His college career had been a glorious one ; he had 
now chosen as his profession one which his wondrous abili- 
ties admirably befitted him to fill. To become a member of 
the English bar was his great ambition ; and here, again, in 
the eagerness of his soul, shouting the Eureka, that deep 
rousing cry wrung prophet-like from the strong heart, his 
daring mind boldly steeped life amid the glories of the 
future, and the present was treated as a thing of nought. 
"I/homme est ainsi'b&ti quand un sujet l'entraine, Tim- 
possibilite* disparait a son &me." And, upborne thus at 
the very moment of reunion, can he falter ? Ah ! the icy 
hand of Time had come between, and the truest heart, the 
most trusting confidence, can scarcely avoid feeling some 
pangs of fear, some tremulous beating of the nerves, when 
about to meet again the dear ones from whom absence has 
long separated them ; and Dugald had heard but little of 
Eleanor during those weary months of parting. And now 
he hears how beautiful she is, how flattered, how admired, 
of her father's pride in her, of the village tale that Lord 
Arlingford's young heir .loves her well, and how Mr. 
Stanley encourages his suit, and deems his fortune, not 
amissly, would ameliorate his own impoverished acres. 
And does the young heart sicken with foreboding fears f 
Does the dread of coming ill already blanch the cheek, 
and chill the fire of the young existence? Dugald 
Annesley never could tell me what were his feelings then. 
It was so varied, so changeful a train of thought ; his only 
clear idea, standing forth amid this chaos of confusion, the 
burning impatience for the coming morrow, when, with his 
own eyes, he might again behold her, and know the worst ; 
or, learn with blissful certainty that Eleanor was true to 
him. 
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" Not at home." Mr. and Miss Stanley both' from 
home, and not likely to return for some days! It was 
truly very vexatious, after waiting so long, to have the 
mind first harassed by disquieting reports, and then to 
meet with fresh disappointments at every step ; but Fortune 
occasionally delights thus to torment those who think they 
deserve least such treatment at her hands. Miss Ida 
Stanley, however, was at home, if Mr. Annesley would 
wish to see her. Ah, well the*e was a degree of comfort 
in that, certainly ; he might learn some little intelligence of 
Eleanor ; and, moreover, the thought of Ida always rested 
on Dugald's mind, imbued with some degree of romantic 
association. 

"Yes, Mr. Annesley would like to see Miss Ida 
Stanley very much." 

And so Mr. Annesley was ushered in due form into the 
drawing-ro'om of Court of Morley, into the which there 
had been a time when no ushering had been required, but 
Mr. Annesley came and went as he listed ; but then he had 
been absent two years now. Ah ! Time, Time ! the 
shifting of the sands in your hour-glass makes sad shifting 
in the measurings of life ! 

Ida was sitting there alone, dreamingly unoccupied; 
certainly a book was in her hand, but the volume hung 
idly down, totally disregarded. Truth to tell, Ida was 
slightly fond of visionary dreaming. Some of those dear, 
good, exemplary females, who, with the fidgetty, demon- 
strative activity of the celebrated " busy bee " deem the 
standard of all perfection the " improving of each shining 
hour," to consist in laborious toil, and who imagine hands 
one moment idle must be satanical instruments of mischief, 
would .shake their heads gravely and ominously at the 
mention of Ida Stanley's name, as they industriously bent 
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over their own intricate, useless yards of crochet edgings, 
and such like skilful buildings, for their cells! But I 
cannot agree with them ; for I believe, did we all waste 
more time in Ida's fashion, it would be the better for us. 
The whole world, now, is so bepuzzled and bewildered 
with the American-originating go-ahead mania, that the 
tummum bonum of the excellence of all things now consists 
in the railroad rapidity, with which they can be accom- 
plished; and repose is rather looked upon in this loco- 
motive age as the bete-noir of existence. 

Now, without wishing to return to the old stage-coach 
travelling of our ancestors, it is pleasant occasionally to 
bide a wee moment at the wayside inn, to rest awhile from 
our long day's journey. It is pleasant, and good besides ; 
for in the whirl and bustle of the travel we become con- 
fused, and mightily materialised. The fair Ideal, that 
heaven-born gift to earth, forgotten and deserted, bids fair 
to sink exhausted, worn with the length and toil of the 
way, beneath the cold neglect of an unspiritual world ; 
the bright star Fancy, which illumines with its rays the 
living mind of man, now beams faintly over the dying 
love for the lofty and the beautiful ; the child of the skies 
abandons with disdain the heart stifled by the pressure of 
earth, and its mean, petty aspirations ; and if never con- 
sidered, she will bid farewell to the unprizing possessor, 
and once lose her, she is lost to him for ever, and with 
her loss, fades from the man his higher powers, his divine 
affinity. 

Dream on, then, sweet Ida, and cherish amid this 
working-day world, in one kind heart, she, who is named by 
him her most ardent worshipper the " exalter and consoler." 
Dream on, Ida, for your dreams are pure and true ; and 
when the moment comes when action is required, there 
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will not be a firmer or a stronger spirit beating here 
below, than in the gentle breast of Ida Stanley. Dream 
on, Ida, and bear the image of your native heaven, im- 
pressed upon your soul, — the peace, the grateful charm, 
the gift of contemplation, diffusing its spirit-light over 
your woman's mind. But it is no dream now, Ida ; he is 
come — he is standing before you in no vision now; it is 
himself — the veritable form of Dugald Annesley, whom 
once more you behold ; for the nonce, dream on no more, 
Ida, — or rather dream, for "waking dreams are fatal." 
And oh ! the tell-tale blush, the low joyous greeting with 
which Ida hastened to receive him, the pleasure she evinced 
at beholding the old {^miliar face in the stranger's land in 
which she dwelt ; and he, — the ungrateful one, the whole 
time his thoughts dwelt but upon Eleanor. With that 
wondrous faculty he possessed of creating a life for himself 
within common life, he was often blind to much that 
passed around him. It bad never even momentarily 
occurred to him, that it was just possible that Ida might, 
unconsciously, learn to care for him; that his character 
was the very one which, to her gifted imaginative tempera- 
ment, would possess the power most to enthral her love ; 
and that in the intimate companionship circumstances had 
engendered between them, she might become the sufferer. 
As he had told Eleanor, there was no fear of his forgetting 
her, — his whole life was a reflection of her image; and, 
indeed, there was that exclusive oneness in hi* love for 
her, that no rival could hold even a temporary place in the 
heart, which she so entirely occupied: and thus armed 
with an invincible shield, he forgot that from the world 
was turned the head which should change all to stone ; 
and so, unwillingly, and unwittingly, he had made poor 
Ida very miserable. 
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But Ida felt very happy now, and could scarce conceal 
the tremulous gladness his presence had called forth ; and 
then it was so grateful to her warm heart to hear of all 
her old haunts and simple village friends whom he had 
seen so much later than she had left them ; she had so 
much to ask, and he to tell; and then she spoke of 
Eleanor, and in his turn it was so pleasant to be the 
listener now, and it was so dear to thought to be there and 
to feel she had such a little while since been in that very 
room, and to see all the well-remembered objects which 
spoke so forcibly of past vanished hours. " And where 
was Eleanor?" At Lord Arlingford's ; she and Mr. 
Stanley had gone to spend the week there ; but even that 
brought no pang now. His spirit felt fortified against any 
village gossip ; the sight of Morley Court had made him 
very brave again. "And he should meet her then," 
he told Ida, " for he and his uncle were asked to dinner 
there that very day. And why was not Ida with her ?" 

"It was a gay party assembled there, a very large 
party ; and so soon, she did not feel she could go yet." 
And she looked so sad then, and so spirit-like in her heavy 
black mourning dress, he felt how much the solitary orphan 
had endured since he had last -.beheld her; and besides, 
there was that indescribable likeness to Eleanor flitting 
over her at that moment ; and so he stayed on yet a longer 
time, talking of the past and speaking of her mother ; and 
Ida, won to confidence by his soothing words of comfort, 
spoke gently of her sorrow, of her present life of loneli- 
ness, of her grief, untold before. Poor Ida ! it was so 
blessed a relief to talk to one who had known that angel 
mother she had lost, and who loved and reverenced her 
memory. And when at length he left her, Ida still 
earned on, laying up for herself stores of future misery ; 
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and Dugald Annesley wandered to the hawthorn trees, 
and he dreamed too beneath their shade. Well ! be it so. 
As sings the old Gaelic song unto us, 

"lam asleep, don't waken me !" 



CHAPTER Till. 

" I prithee, Gramio, tell me how goes the world?" 

"A cold world, Gramio, in every office but thine; and therefore, 
fire, do thy duty, and have thy duty, for my master and mistress are 
almost frozen to death." 

Shakjspeare. 

Of all the tedious hours society dooms us, her slaves, to 
pass, surely the time spent by a large party waiting for the 
announcement of dinner is, to the superlative degree, 
above all other tediousnesses.—- In the country especially, 
when this happiness is often prolonged to a pitch of dismal 
excitement by the non-arrival of some distant, laggard 
guest. If this be so, woe betide the unfortunate offender 
whose fault it is that the delay has arisen. Oh, the 
pleasant sensation it gives you, as you enter a room, for 
the ear to be greeted with tthe sound, almost preceding 
your entrance, of " dinner directly/' uttered in a voice 
of whose decision there is no mistake, and followed by the 
almost immediate notification of the desired blessing being 
there ; and then to feel how the assembled guests have been 
pouring forth the vials of their wrath upon your devoted 
head in your absence. No, you may play those tricks with 
time in a laissez-aUer London circle, but in the country, be it 
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with high or low, it will hardly do to trifle at such an 
hour. 

Something of this kind must surely exist to-night at 
Arlingford Hall ; for even the stately, upright lady of the 
mansion is getting slightly restless now; and as to his 
lordship, there has been little doubt but that for some time 
past his mind has been ill at ease ; his manners have by no 
means at this present time " that repose which marks the 
caste of Yere de Yere ;" his eye discourses with unwonted 
interest the view from the window, commanding the 
approach to his noble halls, and, as a general thing, 
Lord Arhngford's partiality for scenery is in no ways 
remarkable. 

" There's Matter in these sighs, these profound heaves, 
You must translate; 'tis fit we understand them." 

Be it known, then, that Lord Arlingford is a very par- 
ticular, punctual gentleman; and, moreover, Lord Arling- 
ford has no objection to the artistic productions in the 
gastronomic line of a certain chef de cviiine — Monsieur 
Rdtelan by name — who does him the honour to superintend 
such matters at Arlingford Hall, and he is sadly calculating 
the probability of even his skill being insufficient to save 
from harm the savoury meats such as his soul loveth, and 
it is already some time past the usual hour. But where 
are the missing guests ? and echo answers, where ? The 
assembled company, dispersed about the large saloon, are 
whiling away the time as best they may ; and amongst 
). them may be found some old friends whom we know, and 
[ some new ones, too, are present, whose acquaintance we 
must ma.ke ; and whilst Lord Arlingford meditates upon 
his cook, we will meditate on them. 

Mr. Stanley is there, standing, after the appropriate 
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fashion of English country gentlemen, in the very centre 
of the hearth ; not that any fire is burning in it, but that 
makes not the slightest difference ; there is some strange 
privilege attacfied to the position,, and unknown to the 
uninitiated, which makes it right for them there to take up 
their place ; and most tenaciously do they hold it, some 
dim tradition of their youth, a remembrance how at 
school they had to win by force of arms the desired 
location ; and so they ostentatiously keep it now, and are 
useful to their kind as screens, and so forth, on eold 
winter days. Well, there stood Mr. Stanley, grand and 
majestic in his state of mind, feeling at the moment pro- 
found contempt for the degeneracy of his kind, as exem- 
plified, in the present instance, in the person of Mr. 
Dennis Conway, his host's second son, a promising youth, 
of the genus man called "fast," and whose great delight 
was bullying and horrifying (and this he was doing to his 
heart's content just now) " Old Diogenes," as he ever 
most irreverently termed Bichard Stanley, maintaining, as 
he did, that he was far too good for this wicked world ; 
that such a valuable piece of Rococo must be very rare, 
and should be cherished as a thing apart accordingly; 
and vowing he must be the original inhabitor of the tub, 
since nowhere eke could he have obtained so limited an idea 
and view of human nature — the organ of veneration 
(particularly as regarded his elders) not being the one 
the most developed on the head of the Honourable Dennis, 
I much fear. And at a little distance from him stands 
his elder brother, Lord Bavenscroft, an old, young man ; 
grave and solemn to look upon, quite as valuable in his 
way to the curious as Mr. Stanley, with a cynical expres- 
sion of countenance, and possessing a hard, dry, unimagin- 
ative talent. And talking earnestly to Eleanor is even 
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yet another young man — a young man of age indescrib-. 
able : he may be five and twenty, or he may be forty ; he 
is a link between every species of young men ; he pleases 
the fast, and he pleases the slow ; he mocks and he mo- 
ralises ; he laughs and he laments ; he can talk sense as 
well as nonsense, and nonsense as well as sense, and yet 
he does all in an abstract wn-joining manner, and holds his 
own ; he is seen everywhere, and known by every one. 
He had when young a real bitter sorrow to endure, and it 
sank deep into his heart, and crushed his energy, and he rose 
not, as some do, from their ashes; he was made for nobler 
aims than he has followed; he is a finished man of the world 
now ; had he pursued his true vocation, he would have 
been a man in the world — an ambition, let me remark, 
en passant, it is a pity more do not strive to realise. 
He never wore his sorrows on his sleeve for public 
comment ; and in society people name him that " happy 
fellow, Kobert Ashton," and half envy him as they mourn 
over their own small tribulations, for he, they say, never 
knew what it was to have a care ; and he joins and laughs 
with them at himself, for he has no need of worldly pity, 
or worldly sympathy, he values it at what it is ; but warm, 
deep feelings are latent there, lying in his heart of hearts, 
if any one will ever take the trouble to discover them. 
And there are others scattered about the room, upon whom 
we^need not comment — everyday guests, with everyday 
characters ; all cast in the same mould, with some few 
trifling variations, some small individualities alone to 
distinguish them apart : matter-of-fact men and women, 
pretty and ugly, gossiping and silent, which all may see 
anywhere. And Eleanor, who, after her usual fashion, has 
come down late amongst them, stands forth amid these 
ladies a grand exception from the rest ; with all her faults 
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there was something fine and rare in Eleanor Stanley's 
character : leaning back in her chair, playing idly with her 
fan, she is talking to Mr. Ashton, having turned wearily 
away from Lord Ravenscroft's devoted, weighty prose; 
and Ijprd Ravenscroft is consoling himself for her neglect 
with the agrSmens of a heavy conversation addressed to 
him by an elderly, practical, old-fashioned gentleman, a 
neighbour of his, who farms largely, and who is violent 
against free trade, and all modern measures, to all of 
which Lord Ravenscroft listens with violto sciolto e pensieri 
strettiy and with the profound deference which only Lord 
Ravenscroft can give to a subject which the whole time is 
boring him intensely ; — and Eleanor looks relieved, 
and listens to Mr. Ashton's strictures and remarks on all 
around : and they are talking well together, as only culti- 
vated, refined minds can talk ; and they liked, moreover, 
talking to each other, for their ideas suited ; he found in 
her a high-toned, superior mind, and she in him one who 
did not condemn as folly or mere romance every uncommon 
idea in which she believed, which is apt to be the case in 
this prosaic age, w,hen all ideas not reducible d, priori, by 
establbhed rules, are cried down, and voted little short of 
an insane turn of character ; and besides they both knew 
they would neither of them ever fancy that the other was 
in love, or likely to fall in love each with each, — another 
comfort just now, when people are always dreaming such 
must be the result of a friendship between woman and 
man ; and also when half mankind deem, if a woman likes 
talking to the other sex, she is infallibly laying man-traps 
and steel-guns to entrap the unwary. Oh, foolish, foolish 
age ! — when all with untrimmed lamps believe themselves 
to be the wise ; and who can show where lies, or in what 
consists the boasted wisdom ! 

6 
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A change has fallen upon Eleanor since we beheld her 
first: she is graver, she is more womanly, she has more savoir 
/aire and savoir dire than she had then ; but she has lost 
her happy child-like air, life is now hardly so fresh as in 
those days ; but she is very lovely still, and her expressive 
face a beauteous thing to gaze on — for Eleanor is no 
"marble statue" yet, but a speaking, breathing, bright, 
soul-like imagining. The change is indescribable ; there is 
a want of the gaite de cceur which once distinguished her ; 
there is an insouciance for all around. In truth our Gallic 
neighbours are happier than we in their powers of express- 
ing such nice modifications of feeling, for I can find no 
English words to give so well ' my meaning. Time is 
speeding on, and even Lady Arlingford at length suggests, 
with the usual dignified, condescending bend of her head 
which always accompanies her speech, as much as to say — 
" I have said," that " she thinks dinner had really better 
be ordered ; it is hardly, she thinks, necessary to wait any 
longer for the missing ones." And the order is given at 
last, and Eleanor asks her companion who it is that causes 
this delay and agitation ? He does not know, but Lady 
Arlingford tells her : 

" Dr. Markham, and a nephew he had asked to bring 
with him." 

" Very odd on the part of Dr. Markham, being so late," 
Lord Arlingford observes, and wonders what can be the 
cause. 

Lord Arlingford is a little man, in appearance very like 
a small stewed owl ; and he looks around him with an air 
of injured virtue and offended dignity, at the idea of Dr. 
Markham presuming to be late for dinner at Arlingford 
Hall. Mr. Stanley good-naturedly suggests the possibility 
that the worthy divine, deep in his favourite tomes, forgot 
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the time, and begs to know what nephew is accompanying 
him. Lord Arlingford of course "forgets the nephew's 
name but Dennis Conway says he is "a great friend of 
his, and a very good fellow indeed into the bargain ; and 
that they have been at college together, and his name is 
Dugald Annesley ;" and then some long-drawn-out, meek 
conversation follows about Morley, and Mr. Annesley, and 
Dr. Markham : and Eleanor sits trembling with agitation, 
talking spasmodically to Mr. Ashton ; and dinner is an- 
nounced, and at that very moment the missing guests 
arrive ; and whilst Dugald is delayed in approaching to her, 
by his uncle's long, prosy speech of introduction of his 
nephew, and apologies for his lateness, he has the satis* 
faction of seeing Eleanor sweep by him, leaning on Mr. 
Ashton's arm ; his first beholding her after two long years 
of absence ; his first greeting the bow with which, as she 
passes, she acknowledges his presence. Mechanically 
Dugald offered his arm to the lady his hostess designated 
to be his companion — mechanically did he follow in his 
turn with the rest — like cne in a dream did he feel he was 
addressing her, and wondering whether he was talking 
sense, or its reverse. He could not detect Eleanor's 
feelings ; seated at the same side of the table as himself, but 
far away, between Mr. Ashton and Lord Ravenscroft, he 
could not watch her countenance, or judge whether she, too, 
was unchanged. And this, then, was their meeting ; this, 
the moment for which he had pined and longed, and 
imaged to himself. How often had fancy's influence pic- 
tured to his view the joyful feelings of that hour! How 
often, when resting from his toil, for her endured, had 
thought, wandering unrestrained, with inventive witchery, 
clothing it in light, visioned the moment in many a varied, 
shadowy-reflected poesy, unreal, yet seeming true. And 
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now — bow other was the actual ? Oh, false prophet for 
the future! oh, failing hope on which to centre a belief! 
oh, worse than vain — experience — thou warning of the past! 
when will mortals learn how baseless of existence, how im- 
probable the realisation, what phantoms of the mind are 
all the dreams which a loving heart can frame. But love ! 
bright emanation from another sphere! true love — best 
gift of heaven to man — will never be fettered by the earth's 
chain of mortality, with the glory from on high flung around 
it, until, in its erratic course, the infallible and celestial 
one, in rough contact, meets the worldly practicability of 
life; in its native heaven will it dwell: nay, even then, 
when in the rude encounter, dashing and jarring with the 
clay-cold and the failing, the musical and' divine harmony 
of its soul exists no longer, still will it cling trusting on to 
the old belief, in its childlike faith ; still live, on the out- 
skirts of the sublime, midway between exaltation and hu- 
manity. " And the old and the grave look on ; but (man) 
must taste for himself, or he will not give ear to their wis- 
dom ;" and time and sorrow, trial and confidence deceived, 
undermining faith and love, at length teach how opposed in 
these days is nature unto life ; and instead of life as we once 
knew life to be, we see but its reflection, we live but in its 
ghostlike shade. Oh ! that the awakening, painful though 
the dispelling of such visions must ever be, would prove to 
men but a stimulus for noble deeds and mightier endeavours! 
would that, preserved, complete, and powerful, the genuine 
enthusiasm might still exist employed in higher struggles 
yet; in lofty utterance and immortal achievings, rather 
than, weary and dispirited with our lot, we should 
thrust away our precious spirit-gift entirely, and in so 
doing lower our place in the scale of creation, forget 
he high calling allotted to us as men; our nature 
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descended, lessened, deadened, " the ruined shell of hollow 
towers." 

The dinner went on, and Dugald's mind was growing 
calmer. After all, what else could Eleanor have done? 
She could not at such a moment have greeted him more 
warmly. Still, that bow — it was sadly cold, he could not 
but admit. But that also might be his fancy ! And, after 
all, it was only his own fault lingering so long beneath the 
hawthorn; for, truth to tell, in his sentimental walk 
lay the sole cause of all the anxiety and delay in his 
appearance ; so he comforted himself with a little cham- 
pagne, and felt a great deal happier — altogether recovering 
rapidly. Very unsentimental this, I make no doubt ; but as 
Leigh Hunt observes, " Champagne is a great loosener of 
the bonds of ceremony, and conveys a masonic Brother- 
hood !" I have seen it of great assistance often at a threat- 
ening to be unsatisfactory, uncongenial, dinner-party. 
And, moreover, there was in his disposition an elasticity 
which would never let him long despair ; an imaginative 
tendency too expansive to be limited by the narrow boun- 
daries of common-place; may J describe it as a sort of 
mental Champagne ? And so Dugald revived a little, and 
was astonished at the end of all to find how much pleasanter 
a time he had passed than he certainly had anticipated to 
be possible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" This life we would retrieve, 
Is a faithful thing apart, 
Which we love in, heart to heart, 
Until one heart filleth twain, 
* Wilt thou he one with me ?' 
1 1 will be one with thee !' 
4 Ha, ha ! we love and live !' 
Alas ! ye love and die ! 
Shriek— -who shall reply? 
For is it not, loved in vain I" 

Mrs. Barrett Browning. 

1 CANNOT tell you my astonishment the following morning, 
when my servant came to tell me, long before my usual 
breakfast hour, that Mr. Annesley was below, and most 
anxious to see me. Knowing my habits as Dugald did, 
I felt strangely puzzled as to the cause of his so unusually 
early visit; for I am one who entirely agrees with all 
Charles Lamb's theory of the horrors of early rising-^- 
truly a popular fallacy, in its boasted advantages and de- 
lights, to rise with the lark and go to bed with the lamb ! 
I certainly have no fancy to take for my models, such low 
standards of example ! Besides, it was pouring with rain 
— a morning suggestive of the flood — a sort of day where 
there was no comfort to be met with abroad, or at home ; 
however, having a strong regard for Mr. Annesley, I was 
ready to sacrifice at his shrine even the pleasure of my 
morning's slumbers, on such a day too ! and I hastened to 
prepare for his rencounter, muttering and grumbling all 
the time I was doing what was so very foreign to my 
nature, namely, hurrying over my toilette ; but, alas ! alas ! 
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when so engaged I am never very rapid, and I fear, spite 
of all my well-meant endeavours, poor Dugald's patience 
was well-nigh exhausted ere I entered the room where he 
was awaiting me. I found him traversing my small apart- 
ment with rapid steps, evidently anxious and perturbed. 

"My dear Dugald," I exclaimed, "what can have 
happened ? — rousing an unfortunate individual from his bed 
at this unearthly hour. Have you committed murder, or 
a highway robbery, that your conscience will not let you 
sleep ? Mine being at rest within my breast, I can scarce 
appreciate the compliment you have paid me !" 

Most grim was the look my friend bestowed upon me 
after this exordium ; I really trembled for the fate of the 
cream upon my breakfast table ; and he only began his 
peripatetic propensity more violently than before. 

" If I might suggest," I remarked, very humbly, at 
last, " a little repose — my carpet, too, is rather old — and 
I myself subject to the headache." 

" Mr. ," said he, at last, abruptly stopping in his 

walk, " you will drive me quite frantic, downright mad, if 
you go on in this way. For God's sake have a care, for I 
am nearly so already." 

I was grave in an instant, and, taking his hand, 
assured him I did not mean to be unkind ; I had no idea 
there was really anything to distress him, and, in fact, made 
my apologies as best I could. I was too fond of Dugald to 
indulge a jesting propensity when I found any true cause 
for sympathy to exist. 

" There, now," said I, " I will order breakfast, and you 
shall tell me all about it then, for I am rather incapacitated 
for anything good without my morning meal, and after it 
I shall feel a giant refreshed with tea and toast, and capa- 
ble of giving you any assistance or advice you may require 
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from me ;" and so I rang the bell, and Dugald played a 
lively air with his fingers upon the window-pane to the 
voice of the rain, which accompanied it in dismal numbers. 
" Now, my dear fellow," said I, at length getting weary of 
waiting, and hearing no sound forthcoming but a lively 
continuation of the, above-mentioned harmony, and which, 
being of a nervous temperament, ndgetted me into 
innumerable fevers, "What can I do for you ?" 

" I don't believe there is any sympathy or feeling in the 
world," was the reply, as Dugald flung himself into a chair, 
and sat moodily watching the rain. 

"My dear boy," said I, holding a nicely-buttered piece 
of toast between my fingers (and I defy any one to feel 
sentimental when doing so, if they have any appetite at 
all), " I can assure you I have the most unbounded sym- 
pathy for part, or all of anything you may have *to tell ; 
but having seen you yesterday very gay, I can hardly 
realise such extreme woe in one night, changing the whole 
current of your being." 

" Some people's hair have turned gray from misery in 
one night alone," said Dugald, solemnly and sententiously. 

Putting on my spectacles, I looked at him earnestly, 
seemingly, as if to see the change alluded to, and then I 
answered meekly, " You have dyed yours very well, then, 
for it looks very brown this morning." 

Do not think me unkind, reader ; I knew it was best 
to treat him so ; once get Dugald Annesley into the heroic 
strain, and adieu to all hope of learning facts, save in 
metaphor. It had the effect desired at once. 

" I am very silly, Mr. , pray forgive me ; but 

I have been worried and tortured, crushed and made 
miserable ; and I scarcely know what to do, or what to 
say/' 
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And then he told me all that had occurred, and how, . 
just when he was feeling happier, his companion, a regular 
boarding-school type young lady, began to talk to him of 
Eleanor ; and how she told him, with a sweet simper, that 
.report said Lord Ravenscroft was to win the prize ; though 
she, for her part, thought that charming, clever, amusing 
Mr. Ashton had much more chance ; and there had been 
such a desperate flirtation before dinner going on between 
them ; but then, the, other would be such an extremely 
good match ! " The idea," as Dugald indignantly said, " of 
Eleanor condescending to flirting with anybody ! The idea 
of anybody being a good match when applied to Eleanor 
Stanley ! He hated the term — he hated the idea. It was 
mean and small, — unworthy to be uttered by any woman !" 
There I agreed ; but, of course, he would not pause for 
remarks or descantations — his soul was in his subject. 

" I fear, Dugald," I managed to put in at last, " I fear 
your faith is small, if merely from a silly girl's remarks you 
could allow a shadow of doubt to rest on her you love. 
You heard the foolish report here, and disdained to believe 
it then ; and now — " w 

" I had not seen her then." 

" But, my dear Dugald, in the name of common sense, 
what would you have had the poor girl do ? She could 
not rush into your arms before all the world, and it was 
your fault you were late for dinner, and consequently your 
fault that you got so cold a bow. 1 ' 

"I know that," he replied impatiently; "but you 
have not heard all yet. Well, I felt maddened then at 
this complication of doubt and woe, after so many years 
of trusting confidence misplaced! and I determined after 
dinner to learn the worst." 

" And quite right too." 
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" Bat then, on farther thought, I settled I would not. 
\ I would leave it to her, and she should never say I bound 
her when she would be free. I would leave it to her to 
show me if she were changed ; and if she were, though 
her loss would break my heart, she should never say that 
I had made her mine by the unfair advantage of a promise 
given in her innocent childhood, when she mistook friend- 
ship for love, and knew none but me." 

"Remarkably fine, my dear sir," I replied, "for a five- 
act tragedy, but not exactly suited to this wicked, work- 
ing-day world of ours. Now, do not kill me with a look, 
nor think that I do not feel for and with you, for I do; but 
I am an old man, Dugald, and have seen the world ; and 
trust to me, that in nine cases out of ten, first impulses 
are best, especially in love ; and credit me, Dugald, that if 
you adopt this line of oonduct, it is the very way to lose 
Eleanor Stanley/' 

u I have lost her already," he answered, mournfully ; 
" and knowing that I have done so makes me only cling to 
the shadow a thousand times more fondly, and dread to 
decide it by word or act of mine, lest I should lose even 
that fleeting, passing shadow too." 

" You neglect self in action, Dugald," I replied, going 
to him, and laying my hand upon his shoulder. " You 
are more generous than just ; and believe me, as much 
misery springs from that mistaken course, perhaps more, 
where others are concerned, than from too contrary being 
the mainspring to regulate actions. Disinterestedness is a 
noble feeling, but it may degenerate into weakness ; and 
where happiness is concerned, self-love — you understand me, 
I do not mean selfishness, for that is very different — should 
not be quite omitted from the scale. Many a deed deemed 
heroic is far otherwise to my mind ; for men often sacrifice 
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the happiness of those they love to please for the caprices 
and mistaken fancies of the worldly wise, who come be- 
tween them and happiness." 

Dugald shook his head. 

" You do not agree f 

u I don't know," he answered : " I never saw it in that r 
light before. Yesterday I acted very otherwise. When I 
left the dining-room, Dennis Conway detained me, talking 
in the one drawing-room some time, whilst Eleanor was 
in the other. When I escaped, I found myself near her ; 
but she looked so happy and so beautiful, I felt she was 
born for a high estate, and ought not to suffer poverty 
through my love." 

" I thought you would have been above such common- 
place ideas, Dugald." 

" Are they common-place ?" he replied, with a bitter 
% smile. "They are common sense, I believe. I went 
near, but did not speak to her." 

I involuntarily lifted up my eyebrows. 

" Wrong again ?" he asked. " And there I stood, she 
looking away from me, and I changed to stone. At last the 
conversation turned upon her cousin, and Mr. Ashton praised 
Ida Stanley warmly. ' You do not know Miss Ida Stanley, 
Mr. Annesley/ he remarked to me ; and when I said ' Yes, 
that I knew her very well ; that sho once lived near my home, 
and I had seen her that day ; that, in fact, my visit to 
Morley was the reason which made us arrive so late* — you 
should have seen Eleanor then. She turned her eyes full 
upon me : they actually flashed upon mine, with a scorch- 
ing lightning fire, and such a glance of ineffable scorn 
followed, whilst her lip curled so contemptuously, I could 
have died gladly, rather than be looked on so. It was so 
cruel, after all I had done, and loved, and suffered : it was 
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weak and unworthy; and I felt I had lost her, and 
that she had done the same by me, or she never could have 
looked like that, or mistrusted so my love. Do you think 

she could, Mr. ?" he asked sharply, as I stood by the 

fire, pondering on it all. 

"Your feelings are too ardent, too little under con- 
trol, Dugald, for you ever to be a happy man," I replied : 
" you brought this misery on yourself." 

€C Oh, of course," he interrupted, bitterly ; " she was 
right, and I was wrong ; every one will say that ; they 
always do in these cases." 

" No," I said, " I do not think • she was right at all, 
but you were also wrong ; and if you continue your pre- 
sent line of conduct to a proud woman, such as Eleanor 
Stanley is, you will end in plunging both in utter misery. 
Take my advice. See Eleanor, and explain to her all ; 
and if she be worthy of your love, she will instantly for- 
give you, and own her fault. Bank and riches will but 
little sway her then ; but maintain your stubborn silence, 
and she is indeed lost to you." 

He sighed, " I do not think you are right, Mr. 

" Believe me, I am. Miss Stanley is so accustomed to 
rule — to have all at her feet, she considers homage as 
her due ; and to be treated with indifference by any one, 
much less by her lover, is a thing which I doubt her being 
a woman noble enough to forgive, unless forgiveness be 
demanded." 

" I do not agree." 

" My dear Dugald," said I, at length thoroughly pro- 
voked, " will you allow me to remind you of the old dis- 
tich, most applicable in your case : — 

' Flat contradiction can you bear, 
When you are right, and know yon are V n 
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He returned to his tune on the window-pane— at last, 
"I am asked to Arlingford Hall again to-day ; Conway 
asked me last night, and he is coming for me at twelve — 
shall I go or not ?" 

" Go ? decidedly. I am very glad to hear it. Half- 
past ten, now, I see." 

" You are tired of me/' said he, laughing at last. 

" No, not exactly ; that is to say, not at all if you 
would listen to reason ; but when a man comes to you 
for advice, and all the time says nothing to his doctor but 
' Physician, heal thyself/ I must confess it is mortifying to 
bear." 

" Now you must confess, Mr. exclaimed he, with 

his own bright, sunny smile, " I am generally a very good 
boy, only you must let me manage Eleanor my own way." 

" And lose her?" 

" Heaven forbid ; no. Feelings and duties are opposed, 
but I must not let the former govern the latter/' 

" Are you certain that you know which is your duty ? 
There are moments in life when it is difficult to know 
which is the right, which the wrong path to follow." 

For all reply, " Good-bye, Mr. /' he said abruptly. 

" Good-bye, my dear boy, success attend you ; but oh ! 
Dugald, as you love me, pause and consider well before 
you act thus ; take an old man's warning. Tou are wrong. 
Think of that young creature's happiness, of the evil 
which may result, if by mistaken motives you blight it, 
and turn her proud, deep-feeling nature aside/' 

" I do think of it/' answered Dugald, solemnly ; " I do 
think of Eleanor's happiness far, far more seriously than of 
my own. If I do wrong, it is the fault of erring human 
nature. I act under the impression that I am doing right 
for her, and man cannot do more. Let me once secure her 
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welfare, and it matters little what becomes ot me; I 
would gladly immolate all, even myself, as a sacrifice to 
secure her peace/' 

"But when making the sacrifice, Dugald," said I, 
' may not the fire you light on the altar of self to offer up 
your own true heart, in its burning scorch and wither with 
its blighting flame the heart to secure whose happiness you 
offer it r 

« Ah ! it may be as you say," he replied thoughtfully, 
after a pause ; " I will think of it." 

And with a warm pressure of the hand we parted. I 
stood watching his retreating figure long, until a turn in 
the road hid it out of sight, as he walked on erect through 
that roaring wind, through that driving, pelting rain, 
battling with the elements. I thought of the earnest, 
impetuous nature which dwelt therein — of the noble mind 
and great capacity — and how far with his large, speculative, 
idealising mind, where the spiritual prevailed so strongly 
over the practical, with his high enthusiasm and unworldly 
heart, he was capable of battling in like manner with the 
storms of life. Dugald was of too chivalrous a nature, too 
single a mind, to be contented in the age in which he lived; 
a hundred years hence, when some of the great questions 
now agitating the minds of mankind will be more comfort- 
ably settled, he would be a happier man. His feelings 
were too acute and varied for the present ; his one great 
fault, his bane, a too jealous fear of acting wrongly pre- 
venting him from acting boldly; a habit of pausing, to 
i consider, rather than keeping his place perseveringly ; and 
waiting until the full development of that which he wished 
to be accomplished was fulfilled, be/ore he paused to medi- 
tate on his acts, made his character somewhat deficient in 
firmness which carries all before it. To secure success 
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in all deeds, the one thing needful to join to the courage 
necessary to cause their ever being undertaken is, never to 
look back ; once allow your eyes to dwell when in action 
upon the retrospect, and " hurled are dazzling spells into 
the spongy air, with power to cheat the eye with blear 
illusion, and give it false presentments." Lot's wife looked 
earnestly back, and, fear-bound, she became a pillar of salt ! 

And all day long as I sat by my little fire, watching 
the drizzling rain, Dugald and Eleanor were never absent 
from my mind. I continued calculating the probabilities 
of my advice being followed or rejected. I longed for the 
clairvoyant power to look into the scenes at Arlingford. I 
felt half tempted to quarrel with myself for being " heavy 
and dull, this frame of limbs and heart ;" that I could not 
rule him by volition, or, by being in possession of a sensitive 
organisation, penetrate into the unknown, and in fancy 
view all that was occurring at that very time, or that must 
occur ere long, such a little space away". I thought — but 
who cares for an old man's thoughts — I have lingered with 
the garrulousness of age too long upon myself already; 
let me turn to " metal more attractive here/' 
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CHAPTEB X. 

" The slow, sweet hours which bring us all things good, 
The slow, sad hours which bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil, brought the night 
In which we sat together and alone." 

Tennyson. 

It was, as I have said, such a very wet day, and at Ar- 
lingford Hall the whole party, were in actual despair. 
They had been endeavouring to while away the hours 
as best they could. Poor victims ! their enjoyment con- 
sisting, as is too often the case with mornings at a country 
house, like the inhabitants of Sans Souci, in conjugating, 
in every possible variety of mood and tense, the verb, 
S'ennuyer. Morning decidedly was never intended for 
a time of mere pleasure, and these unfortunate people, 
this dismal day, certainly proved that the endeavour to 
make it so was regularly opposed to the laws of nature. 
In true English fashion, the gentlemen had chiefly sought 
refuge in the billiard-room; the ladies dragged on a 
weary existence in the drawing-room, trying to kill time, 
which, spite of all, clung most pertinaciously to life, 
idling over the last novel, or a few stitches of work, 
discussing small inanities, looking out of the window, and 
wishing that it were luncheon time. 

" Thus they passed an idle summer's day; 
They fluttered on, from toy to^toy, from vanity to folly.*' 

— All but Eleanor, and Eleanor was very restless that 
morning, and she had spent it almost entirely alone ; she 
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oould not remain with others, her thoughts were so sadly 
confused and in perplexity. They had been thus, ever 
since she had metDugald so unexpectedly the previous 
night. She did not attempt to analyse, she dared not 
question her own heart ; in a maze of bewilderment and 
uncertainty she had allowed her mind to wander, and 
though she knew perfectly well her conduct towards him 
had been most reprehensible, she would not pause to own, 
even to herself, that it had been so. Yet her mind was ill 
at ease ; for so constituted is humanity, that conscience 
teiU hold its appointed place, and bear its authority in the 
system, though often it may speak unheeded; still, 
involuntarily, it makes us feel our errors, even through 
the mask of pride, or worldliness, with which we strive to 
cover and conceal the faithful monitor. Eleanor Stanley 
was never fond of owning herself wrong, and though in 
her own heart there dwelt the feeling that she was so, 
she would not certify it by words. 

The time which had passed on Dugald's part with 
such devoted constancy and untiring faith, had sped very 
differently with Eleanor. It had been a continued 
struggle and striving (as we have already received one 
alight revelation) between her endeavours to keep intact 
her plighted faith, and her shortcomings and failings, to 
maintain it pure and unbroken — not against any other 
rival, but before the vanities of the earth. Her life had 
scarcely been a happy one ; she had entered the world 
with the weight of her fatal secret on her heart, knowing 
that, although he had refused to allow her to pledge her- 
self wholly his, yet feeling in honour bound to him ; 
acutely alive to all its allurements, yet perpetually drawing 
back, and feeling the ought to have no part in them ; 
for ever swerving and yielding to the dazzling illusions 

7 
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passing before her, and then again bitterly expiating her' 
folly, with many a sorrowful tear shed in her silent hours, 
as she strove to recall Dugald's words, and the reality 
and enthraldom of the moment when she had first listened 
* to them ; for so seldom npw did she ever hear him 
mentioned, and if at all, so slightly, they began to assume 
but the form of a dream, and there seemed nothing tan* 
gible appertaining to them. Doubts of his love being 
true to her, racking also her soul ; and then her ambitious 
heart listening so eagerly to her father's arrogant hopes and 
expectations for the future; the knowledge of her own 
beauty, of which she could not but be aware ; and of her 
right to rule, and of her feelings of superiority to those 
with 'whom she mingled. She felt her power, and she 
gloried in it, but nothing more; for Eleanor was too 
proud to be vain, in the usual acceptation of the word. 
The tide of her thoughts, coming and going, ebbing and 
flowing so rapidly, she never was at rest ; a combat for ever 
existing between an impulse scorning repression, and a 
will which wished to govern, but which found its power 
very insufficient to cope with the contending strength 
opposed to it ; and, wherever she went, whether at home 
or abroad, as a relentless ghost by her side, which she 
could not exorcise, wandered the remembrance of Dugald 
Annesley, and the promised faith beneath the hawthorn 
teer. 

Perhaps, had they met otherwise, the event might 
have been different ; as it was, Eleanor scarcely knew how 
to act, when they did meet. She had felt frightened, yet 
happy, when she so suddenly heard she was to see him 
once again; the uncertainty which oppressed her must 
cease now, and, if her greeting was cold to Dugald's 
mind, she did not feel so then ; but a woman is naturally 
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reticent when she really loves ; and, Eleanor Stanley, when 
she passed by her lover, felt only the timid loving girl 
onee more. Later, that evening, she was annoyed at 
Dugald's tardiness in approaching her; she knew not 
that Dennis Conway was its cause; and when he did 
come, her pride was in arms against him. She felt in- 
jured at his only joining her when surrounded by others ; 
had he come at once, a frigid indifference would not have 
been assumed. Perhaps, Dugald was right when he told me 
that if Eleanor doubted him, she must have felt that she 
had been to a degree false in her turn ; and so, with the 
weakness of poor failing human nature, she was eager to 
catch at any error perceivable in him, to excuse her own 
conduct. Certainly, she worked herself up that evening 
to a wonderful pitch of causeless jealousy, on the strength 
of a single sentence, and at last almost persuaded her- 
self she was a much aggrieved and slighted woman, 
the sinned against rather than the sinning ; and, acting 
on this supposition, was wondrously gracious for the rest 
of the evening to Lord Bavenscroft, which line of con- 
duct made his little lordship in a state of extreme 
beatitude and unprecedented liveliness. It was desirable, 
at all events, that one of the party should have something 
to please them ! But all this added to the complication 
of the whole ; and you will generally find it to be the 
case, that let concord between two mortals be unhar- 
monised, each step they take after the first discord has 
arisen but plunges them deeper in internal dissension of 
heart, and widens the estrangement ; they see all de 
travers, wrapped in delusion, and reckless antagonism 
becomes almost unconsciously their governing principle. 
The sun of love which irradiated their inner world (the 
day-star of their hearts), grows .dim, eclipsed by the 
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shadow which has come between them, and the earth 
darkens the mild radiance of the luminary of the night. 
And so, Eleanor thought herself the aggrieved one, and 
blamed Dugald to her heart's content, and lay down to 
rest in the impatience of her own proud spirit. Oh! 
where wandered the remembrance of the sweet, guiding 
counsels now? of the warning words once so fondly 
prized, — of the warm, trusting faith, and the sinking yet 
clinging heart, which anchored on her love alone ? And 
she so lovely and so pure to look upon ! 

" And she so very fair ; — 
Yes, as spirits when 
They meeken not to God, but men." 

Poor tempted, erring Eleanor ! But how felt she on the 
morrow ? — that morrow which rose, cold and serene, once 
again to check her feverish thoughts ? Ah ! no wonder 
Eleanor felt restless, doubting then ; in the calm, pure 
light of morning, she could not quite so determinedly 
stifle truth, but it dawned before her but imperfectly ; the 
thought must contain the accusing tongue, though the 
stubborn heart might refuse it utterance. And later she 
heard that he was coming to Arlingford again that day, — 
and how were they to meet ? It could not be a repetition 
of the previous night. Unity for ever, or disunion, must 
be the result ! 

And in the tranquil solitude of her chamber, heavily 
throbbed the heart of Eleanor, beneath the pressure of the 
thoughts which, surging and contending, striving for 
mastery the one with the other, like waves of molten lead, 
flowed through her mind, until from its intensity and 
indecision thought itself became almost a very vacancy; 
watching mechanically the monotonous prospect of the 
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felling rain, and in that morbid, impressible frame of 
mind when the spirit is so keenly alive to the influence of 
external things. And well did the dirge-like sound of the 
moaning of the dreary blast, the weeping sky, and the 
mournful, rain-dripping trees, seem but too well attuned to 
the sadness of her own unfixed, irresolute heart. Woe ! 
woe, distress, and sorrow seemed borne to her excited 
sense alone, amid the dismal sounds on the wings of that 
storm : and thus did Eleanor's morning pass away. At 
length she could bear it no longer; even more perturbed, 
more sad and sorrowful did she feel than when she aban- 
doned herself to her grieving meditations. The unbroken 
solitude oppressed her; she thought now it would be 
almost relief to mingle with the light-hearted and the 
careless, and to hear some sound of human kind ; if she 
stayed longer there alone, she could no more restrain her 
tears, and so with a sigh she rose, and with the world-mask 
of a smile and an unruffled peace on her beautiful face* 
and the heart which beat beneath it fast bound in misery 
and iron, Eleanor Stanley joined the party below. 

As she entered the room, she dwelt upon the as- 
sembled group almost enviously ; they looked so calm, so 
happy, quietly seated there, as if they had nothing to 
make them sad, to weigh heavy upon their hearts. She 
looked at them as we are apt to look at others when under 
the influence of a secret sorrow ourselves. Who has not 
done so in their hours of sadness ? — who has not thought 
how happy the lot, of others — how happy are others them- 
selves in the comparison ? Forgetting that we too, in our 
turn, to them seem cheerful, gay, and sorrowless; for- 
getting how in this world we wear a face-mask, and a 
spirit-mask, so habitually, until we assume it naturally ; it 
has become a very part and parcel of ourselves : that a 
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double consciousness exists in which we move; the outward 
and visible life, how different to the inward and spiritual 
existence! — the one seen and known by all; the other, 
how ignored, and often the most by those amongst whom we 
live and move, and the very mortals amid whom our every- 
day existence passes away. Frequently how little do they 
fathom, how little understand the sentiments or passions, 
the inward springs of feeling, in those nearest and dearest 
to them. Unfathomable, incomprehensible mystery : how 
inexplicable and perplexed a bewilderment to poor hu- 
manity is this life's being ! Yet in the selfish egotism of 
our hearts, complaining of our own burdens, and bending 
beneath their weight, how apt are we to forget that each 
of our brother pilgrims here below has likewise borne, or 
is now bearing, his heavy burden too, through the toil and 
heat of the day. Did we remember this circumstance 
more constantly, how much might we not do to alleviate 
each others' sufferings, cultivating the brotherhood of Abel 
each to each, rather than increasing sorrow by nourishing 
towards and meeting our fellow-workers with feelings of 
contempt, and in the hard, defiant spirit of fratricidal 
Cain! 

She gave one hasty glance around: Dugald had not 
come. She was glad of it, it would be easier to meet 
him with the rest, than alone to be the one to have to 
greet him. No; it was all the same as she had left 
them. Lord Arlingford and Mr. Leslie (Lord Ravenscroft's 
farming friend of the preceding evening) were still dis- 
cussing that for ever interminable subject, excepting that 
she had left them at mangel-wurzel, and now they had 
arrived in the ascending scale (or descending, I suppose I 
ought to say) at a discussion on draining, government loans 
for the same, and draining tiles ! 
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Still might be heard in the distance the uniform sound 
of the rolling billiard-balls and those untiring players. 
Still were Mr. Stanley and Lady Arlingford prosing on 
together, her ladyship with difficulty suppressing the yawn, 
yet, in the anxiety to conciliate Mr. Stanley, and to forward 
the much desired union between the two families, with 
martyr-like devotion, patiently submitting to the infliction, 
that weary day, of seeking enlivenment from "the dull 
gleams of the Lantern of Old Diogenes," as Dennis 
Conway was pleased to term Mr. Stanley's conversation. 
Mr. Ash ton still devoted to Lady Harriet Conway, and 
Eleanor herself feeling as restless and harassed as before ; 
she wished herself back once more in her solitude. 

" You have deserted us this morning, Miss Stanley/' 
said Mr. Ashton, rising as she approached. 

" Yes, I have been leading a Robinson Crusoe kind of 
life," she replied — "indulging in the luxury of solitary 
meditations." 

" I hope they were profitable and satisfactory thoughts." 

" I do not think they were exactly," said she, laughing. 
u I was meditating upon my sins." 

" ' Thinking, thinking upon the days that are no more/ 
Eleanor ?" asked Lady Harriet. 

"What a day to choose for such an employment," 
exclaimed Mr. Ashton, fixing his satirical eyes upon her. 
" Now, I never give way to sentiment; it is the greatest 
mistake in the world, especially when it rains. I always 
turn away from the window on a rainy day, and look at 
nothing but the fire, and by this means obtain the most 
charming equanimity of mind, so that I am always pecu- 
liarly lively at such a time — think only of the merry 
sunshine, and so forth — the sunshine being lodged, cela va 
tans dire, in my own heart." 
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" Do you ? I wish/' rejoined Eleanor, " that I could be 
equally philosophical; but, unfortunately, I am always 
very much influenced by the weather — a perfect barometer 
is my temperament.* 

" Um ! more's the pity ; it is the worst thing in the 
world, depend upon it, to let your thoughts dwell upon 
the retrospect. The best way, believe me, is to take the 
seasons as they come to us, as nature teaches. 

* Tout change- dans la nature, 
Tout nous dit qu'il faut changer/ 

as the song tells us; so why not do Hkewise?" 

"What a delightful world-doctrine," said Eleanor, 
laughing, " worthy of Vanity Fair ; only, you know, 
Mr. Ashton, you do not think what you say, or feel it, so 
all this wise advice falls very powerless — you do not 
practise what you preach." 

"Do I not ?" he replied. " It is the remark of a great 
writer, and one well acquainted with mankind nevertheless, 
that doing so is of no consequence ; it is our words, not 
our actions, which have force here below/' 

" What a very fallacious precept/* said Lady Harriet. 

"Very," said Eleanor. "Ah! he said So once, bui 
from what I have heard latterly of his works, I doubt very 
much his continuing to think so now. Yet words have, 
however, even idle words, far more power and effect than 
people often deem or admit." 

" True," replied Harriet Conway ; " but the preacher 
who does not act up to his doctrine, who does not enforce 
it by his example, he who teaches, c Do as I say, and not 
as I do/ will never be the man to carry much weight in 
the world 

" What a learned discussion," said Mr. Ashton, " has 
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my small advice, so meekly and so humbly given, engen- 
dered — a present example, truly, of the unwitting force of 
idle words, indeed ! I will sit here and listen to you, 
Lady Harriet, by the hour together, if you will only con- 
descend to instruct me/' continued he, leaning back with 
mock resignedness in his chair, "and shall rise, I am 
certain, much benefited by the discourse, for truly can I 
say you both preach and practise." 

"Thank you," replied Lady Harriet, colouring slightly, 
" but I am far too great a disciple of St. Paul's to usurp 
authority, and not to keep silence. I have not, moreover, 
arrived at that high pitch of woman's mission, to take my 
place amongst the women of England, and lecture pro bom 
publico, as a strong-minded young lady should !" 

" Is not luncheon very late to-day ?" said Lord Ar- 
lingford, suddenly. , 

" I ordered it later," replied his wife, " thinking Dennis 
would be returned." 

" Dennis ! what, is Dennis out to-day ?" 

" He is gone* to drive Mr. Annesley here, as he pro- 
mised last night." 

"The boy must be mad to go such a day as this. 
(I always have doubts of his sanity)," muttered the father. 

" I thought so," replied Lady Arlingford ; " but in his 
devotion to his friend, go he would." 

"Poor dear!" exclaimed Mr. Ashton, "Dennis will 
become speedily a perfect model of self-sacrifice, with a 
sempre accelerando movement, as we say in music ! Now 
mark me, if he does not, Miss Stanley," he added, in a low 
voice to Eleanor. 

"I think you had better not wait any longer for 
him, for he does not seem coming," said Lord Arlingford, 
fidgeting about. 
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And so luncheon was ordered, and they all adjourned 
to the dining-room. And in the midst of the meal 
1 Dugald Annesley and Dennis arrived. 

" Does not Conway remind you of Landseer's picture 
of the * Member of the Humane Society/ Miss Stanley f 
said Mr. Ashton, as Dennis, wrapped up in his shaggy coat 
up to his eyes, stood under the portico, leaning his hands 
on the window sill, looking at the party. 

Eleanor tried her best to smile; she felt so heart- 
sinking and nervous, she knew not what to do. 

They came in ; Dugald looking pale, but quite collected 
— perfectjy at his ease. He only bowed to Eleanor, and she 
felt positively reckless now. Dennis Conway rattled on, 
talking and laughing, whilst he ate his luncheon ; and Eleanor 
talked and laughed on too, and tried to think she did not 
care; if Dugald would be cold, and neglect her, let it pass 
—the loss was his. 

Adjoining the drawing-room at Arlingford, there was 
a small boudoir, leading through the conservatory into a 
billiard-room beyond. This apartment was never much 
frequented, and Eleanor, after luncheon, leaving the others, 
went there. For some time she stood by the window, 
pressing her forehead against its panes, looking out on the 
dreary sight. Bitter was the smile which flitted across her 
face, and proud and determined the expression of the 
haughty beauty; but it did not last long, and list- 
lessly moving away, she went to the sofa, so far profit- 
ing by Mr. Ashton s advice, that now she sat facing 
the fire, turned from the window. Nay, more, she 
took up a book, and appeared studiously perusing it; 
but as she sedulously held it upside down, I doubt her 
studies profiting her much. She felt a weary burden to 
herself; the heart sank back into its old track of desolateness 
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and internal dejection. She might have sat there about 
half an hour, when her deep researches in the volume were 
interrupted by the sound of a voice addressing her ; starting 
from her musings, she raised her eyes. It was (as usual) 
Mr. Ashton ; he seemed to possess ubiquity that day. 

" Meditating upon your sins again, Miss Stanley ?" he 
exclaimed. 

" Comme une arraign^e, rather, I believe, meditant des 
crimes," she replied, trying to look gay. 

" Oh ! weaving a tangled web then, I presume V\ 

" Exactly so," answered she, drily. 

He looked at her searchingly ; she had puzzled him so 
those two days ; for, with his usual quick perception, he saw 
that something was wrong, and possessing a great share of 
the inquiring mind of *Adam (that being in mankind the 
high development of what is termed " curiosity " in the 
weaker descendants of Eve), he was anxious to learn the 
cause. 

Eleanor shrank from his scrutiny. She felt uneasy 
with him now, though she could scarcely define to herself 
why she did so. 

"And what are you studying so attentively?" he 
resumed. " Oh ! poetry, I see. Are you fond of poetry Y\ 

u Of some, not of all. No, I do not think mine is a 
highly poetic nature." 

" How people differ ! For my part I like all poetry — 
good, bad, or indifferent ; all is alike to me. If it be good, 
I bow before it, and feel the nobler and the better for em- 
bodying myself therein ; if bad, I make it subjective, and 
it serves as foundation to build countless thought-poetry 
of my own thereon." 

"Ah!" said Eleanor, "your ideas are analogous to 
those of my cousin Ida's theory on the subject of poetry; 
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she delights in every scrap of verse she meets with, from 
Shakspeare down, I verily believe, to the poet's corner in a 
provincial newspaper !" 

" I do not think I ever before met with one so suscep- 
tible to poetic influence as is your cousin ; she culls wild, 
beautiful flowers of poesy everywhere, when others would 
pass them by as weeds; she harmonises, elevates, and 
idealises even the commonplace facts of every-day life. I 
wish she had accompanied you here." 

Mr. Ashton was silent, and began to think. Eleanor 
glanced first at her book, and then at him. 

" I wish you would make me your Father Confessor, 
Miss Stanley/' said he, abruptly at last, colouring a little as 
he caught Eleanor looking at him ; " you had really better 
do so, I can give very good advice.*' 

" Apropos to what V she asked, laughing ; " though I 
make no doubt you can. Suppose we reverse it, and you 
tell me what you have all been doing since luncheon, en 
revanche for the interest you have evinced in my employ- 
ments." 

" Not reading poetry," he replied ; " the elders went 
off with Lord Arlingford to settle the affairs of the nation, 
or something equally abstruse io torment themselves 
about; and we went with Dennis Conway to his den, as 
he calls it. It is well worth the inspection, I can assure you ; 
to the curious in such things it affords an ample field for 
observation. There we sat, a perfect colony of Turks." 

"What; all smoking V 

"Yes; all." 

" Mr. Conway his little black pipe F 
"Yes; but how did you know anything about the 
Cielebrated little black pipe ?" 

" Oh, I met him the other day, when I was walking in 
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the shrubbery, smoking it ; and indeed, one day he offered 
it to me for my Ch&tekine, and told me, that if I would 
promise to wear it, it' should be set in gold and jewels." 

" No small proof of devotion on Conway's part, I can 
assure you, Miss Stanley ; it is itself a gem in its way. I 
suppose, though, you do not approve of smoking ?" 

" No, I am rather of King James's opinion on the sub- 
ject; a very deteriorating amusement I deem it; 'men 
making chimneys of their mouths/ as that shrewd but not 
remarkably elegant monarch called it ; though I confess I 
like it to be done, if done at all, in the perfection to which 
it is now carried — the height of the art, — the little black 
pipe, there is no pretension about that; it so completely 
levels all distinction between no&ility and mobility !" 

u You are severe ujfon us." 

"Am I ? Nay, if you do a thing, do it in character. 
Does Lord Eavenscroft smoke ?" 

"A little, and only a little, as Lady Grace says, 
' soberly •/ just as I' do myself, simply because 'one must 
do in Turkey as the Turkeys do/ as another celebrated 
character once remarked. I left Bavenscroft deep in a 
discussion with Mr. Annesley as earnest as the one Lady 
Harriet began to-day; they were botjb swearing eternal 
friendship on the subject, or something like it." 

Eleanor could not resist a smile at the idea of those 
two becoming Mends. 

"Mr. Annesley is a very old acquaintance of yours, is 
he not V 9 pursued her relentless but unconscious persecutor. 

" Yes, he used to live near Morley ; as children we used 
to see much of each other," she said, colouring. 

" He seems very clever." 

" Yes, he is very clever," said she, dropping her book, 
and stooping to pick it up. 
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The door opened. " This way, Annesley ; you will be 
quite quiet here, and can write your letter in peace. Oh ! 
Miss Stanley, I beg ten thousand pardons-," exclaimed 
Dennis Conway, as he caught sight of Eleanor. "I 
thought no one was here, and Mr. Annesley wished to write 
a letter." 

" Pray do not mind me," said Eleanor, "I am going 
away." 

" I beg," returned Dugald Annesley, ■" I may not dis- 
turb you." 

They looked, poor souls, both so sadly embarrassed — so 
studiously away, as they spoke, the one from the other. 

"There, Annesley," said Mr. Conway, unknowingly 
coming to the rescue, " sit down, and write your letter, 
and get it over, or we shall never have that game of bil- 
liards to-day ;" and he busied himself about the writing- 
table, whilst Mr. Ashton remarked to Eleanor, 

" What an odd thing it is, when you talk of people, how 
invariably it brings them." 

" Yes, as I once knew a lady say, when a gentleman 
about whom she was talking came into the room, Qmndon 
parle du soleil on en voit les rayonb" 

"How pretty! that is quite a new version of the 
thing." 

"Quite, is it not? You would have appreciated it 
more, could you have seen le soleil" 

Dennis was moving restlessly about the room. " How 
it does rain ! " said he, for the five hundredth time the ob- 
servation had been made that day. 

" Yes, it is the very picture of the rainy day ; cold and 
dark and dreary !" observed Mr. Ashton. " By-the-bye, 
is Longfellow a poet you approve, Miss Stanley?" 

" Yes," said Eleanor, " for h« is so completely the poet 
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of energy, the one to make you trust hopefully in the 
future, to conquer difficulties and dangers, and to * break 
the dull spell of tyrannical care;' from your very strife 
and suffering to rouse you only the more to noble deeds 
and high endeavour. Yes, Longfellow is a great favourite 
of mine." 

Dugald sighed— that speech recalled too forcibly, too 
painfully, the Eleanor of old days, and the words which had 
kindled hopes and visioned happiness to his heart, how to 
fail ! — and she too, sighed, and looked down. After she 
had spoken them, they struck Eleanor also. 

" My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past. 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast" 

sang Mr. Ashton in a low voice, unconsciously continuing 
bis thoughts aloud, as he walked to the window. 

Eleanor started, in her nervous, irritable frame of mind, 
— it sounded like a prophecy. 

"It looks a little better now," said Mr. Ashton; 
" clearing a little/' 

"Does it?" asked Eleanor eagerly, grasping at every 
word as ominous. 

" Yes, a gleam of sunshine, actually ; but there will be 
more rain; there are very 'heavy clouds gathering." 

Eleanor looked round and sighed again. Very wild 
and unsettled looked the sky, but it was clearing a little, 
certainly. 

t€ Your letter seems interminable, Annesley," said Den- 
nis Conway, " so, I am off ; when it is done, come and 
join me in the billiard-room." 

" Here,-— I will come and play a rubber with you, Con- 
way, meanwhile, if you want some" one," said Mr. Ashton, 
rising. 

Eleanor looked up beseechingly; now the moment was 
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arrived, she would have given worlds to detain them. But 
they went, and, as the door closed, how fluttered the poor, 
trembling heart, which but a little time before, felt so up- 
held, so strong, so injured in its pride ! Oh, Dugald, think 
upon my counsels now ; go not on in the headlong error 
of your way. 

"Oh! leave her not; or know before thou goest, 
The heart that wronged thee so, but wrongs no more!" 

Eleanor bent her head over the book, until her fair 
cheek almost rested on the page. Dugald sat there motion* 
less, partly turned from her, apparently writing his letter, 
yet watching her every movement, though she knew it not. 
There was such a dead, chill silence in the room; she 
could hear the very beating of her heart, which throbbed, 
oh ! so wildly and so fast. She sat there, each moment 
seeming hours, waiting, hoping, for him to speak. Should 
she speak first ? she thought. Oh 1 no ; with the shadow 
that had come between them,' how could she break the 
silence ? How could her voice exorcise the darkness ? She 
ventured to look up at last at him. Apparently he heeded 
her not, knew not that she was there ; it was barbarous, 
agonising, this; worse than all to bear. fWhat should 
she do ? what could she say ? It was so very cruel of him 
thus to act. Her mind seemed strangely active, too, in her 
despair; it was flowing back, revisioning the past, even 
whilst knowing that she was in that room; even whilst 
realising most painfully the actuality of the present, still 
peopling space with the spirit as well as with the retro- 
vision of the days gone by. Yes, she was living also, with 
as fresh reality, participating, even to the minutest degree, 
in the scenes of long ago. It is singular, this duality of 
existence, which all may have experienced, I believe, in 
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moments when, in an excited frame of mind, the oppor- 
tunity presents itself without the power of action, and we 
have to wait, quiet and in still life, under the strain and 
tension of the excitement ; some magnetic influence then, 
u touching the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly 
bound," will often produce this simultaneous consciousness. 
And thus was Eleanor feeling now. Again did she seem to be 
once more with him beneath the hawthorn trees, in the days 
of her happy childhood; again each word uttered then dis- 
tinctly was recalled ; slow and clear they sounded, each one 
singly on her heart ; as the welcome thunder shower falls 
through the hot, sultry air, in the hour of noonday heat, 
upon the parched and weary earth, so they, though heavily, 
refreshingly fell. The noisome blight, and the travel stains 
earth-dust had left there, vanished, and when the rain 
had ceased, the trembling drops still remained, in tearful 
dew, resting thereon, until the young love of her youth 
once more bloomed, fresh and fair to see. She felt now 
how much she loved him, as tenderly and truly, nay, more 
so then ever she had done before. How insignificant to 
the love he had once borne her, were all the vanities, the 
gilding and tinsel of that world at whose shrine she had 
sacrificed it so long. Oh ! if he would but speak — but no 
word came ; or if she could but think of anything to say to 
him ; but not an idea presented itself ; if she only knew 
what to call him — but had she any right to say "Dugald" 
now ? As these thoughts wandered through her mind, she 
was rapidly losing all self-control. Clouds seemed to be 
upon her brain ; she could bear it no more, 

" Mr. Annesley," she exclaimed, rising, scarce knowing 
what she did — imploringly. 

"Miss Stanley," answered he in measured accents, so 

8 
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bitterly, and oh! so coldly, as he also rose and stood 
before the trembling girl, as if awaiting her commands. 
Dugald was no model of perfection ; he, too, had sat there 
musing on the past ; he, too, had sat there nourishing his 
pride. "Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 
amongst birds, they ever fly by twilight," as Lord Bacon 
observes ; "in fearful natures they gain ground too fast, — 
they have stings." And Dugald, brooding upon his 
wrongs, they grew apace; all her faults and failings 
became magnified. Had he not heard her given to Mr. 
Ashton, as well as to Lord Havenscroft ? Had he not seen 
enough to justify his jealousy there ? It confirmed him in 
his wilful determination that Eleanor should speak first ; 
he further persuaded himself that he was acting the mag- 
nanimous part in repressing his feelings now. In the pride 
of Adam, blaming solely his Eve for the faults in which he 
equally participated and should have shared, he waited, for- 
getting that there are times when, however much a woman 
may feel herself to be in fault, however ready to seize the 
first opening, and then bear all the blame, yet she dares 
not speak the first. And now Eleanor had said to Aim, 
"Mr. Annesley!" he stood there feeling himself insulted 
and aggrieved. 

Oh ! call her Eleanor — fold her to your heart — spurn 
her not away in her penitent silence, which should speak 
more eloquent to your soul than any words. Love and 
cherish her in the evil hour as in the good, and all may yet 
be well. He, to whom you owe a hundred talents, He 
would forgive you. Shall the servant then be wroth 
with his fellow-servant ? Shall he who owes the hundred 
talents fail to excuse the debt of the hundred pence ? But 
he only replied with bitter emphasis, "Miss Stanley!" 
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For one instant Eleanor stood there humbled ; and then 
her pride rose hotly to her heart, withering and scorching 
all tenderness before it. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Annesley," she answered 
haughtily, though hurriedly ; " I thought — but it matters 
not now. The heat of the room is so oppressive," con- 
tinued she, somewhat incoherently, and moving towards 
the door. 

He looked at her fixedly, as if seeking to read her 
inmost soul, as he opened it to let her pass ; but she heeded 
him not ; drawing her graceful figure up to its full height, 
she swept by him, and, " with level fronting eyelids, passed 
out stately from the room." 

Dugald closed the door. He went to the writing-table 
and deliberately began to set it all in order, with a desperate 
pertinacity, as if his life depended upon the employment. 
When all was done, he next proceeded to the fire, and, 
leaning his head against the mantelpiece, crushed his letter 
in his hand; then, tearing it into shreds, like a wilful 
ohild, he continued throwing the bits into the flame, watch- 
ing them burning, muttering to himself all the while, and 
seeming to have a savage pleasure in venting his ire upon 
the innocent and unoffending paper. In the depths of his 
heart, truly he blamed his folly now, and longed to recover 
the opportunity that was past for evermore ; yet his spirit 
refused to ratify the acknowledgment even then ; assuming 
a carelessness which was not real, though endeavouring to 
persuade himself he felt it, thalf he was right yet in still 
upholding his erring judgment, he went away, and 
whistling a lively air, he joined Dennis in the billiard- 
room. 

And so they both persisted in the headlong course they 
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had begun ; both refusing to listen to convictions ; both 
breaking the other's heart, and treating life-happiness as a 
toy to be played with at will — a ball to be tossed carelessly 
from hand to hand, to be caught or relinquished as chance 
might direct. 

Dear reader, do you call this chapter absurd and unreal ? 
Believe me, the whole tale is no mere creation of my brain. 
This very scene was in real life enacted once. It is a well 
established axiom, that more strange than any fiction is the 
truth. My friend, review the annals of your own past life 
alone, and will not they bear testimony to its being so ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Every chaunted power 

Droops like a fading flower. 
What hope we more ? What more expect, or praise ? 

From triumph's loud roll, 

What is left for the soul 
Pave woe, and sighs, and sad lamenting lays? 
What gain in friendship now? In love what gain? 
Ah, flowing tears! ah, racking pain-! 

Tasso. 

My story is, I fear, becoming sadly prolix, yet how can it 
be otherwise; ft is a record of no startling incidents, no 
stirring narrative of the wonderful or - the terrible, 
— dramas, which may occasionally present themselves in 
reality, but which ^ are the exceptions of life. It is, alas ! 
but " a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong," 
perhaps too common-place, too every-day a theme to amuse 
or to interest much. 

Whilst writing my last chapter, in my usual habit of 
desultory reading I happened to stumble upon a criticising 
article of some years gone by — upon what were then new 
novels — in which fault, and grievous fault moreover, was 
found with all such volumes as are in the present day so rife 
— works consisting of small portions of delineation, and 
short passages of a Teflective tendency on ethical subjeets, 
whilst most tortoise like is the advancement of the whole 
history towards completion; the art of book-making, in 
fact ! As I read, I pondered ; and as I pondered, I did not 
feel quite comfortable ; for there rose before me the remem- 
brance of my own story, on which I was even then 
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employed. The strictures in question so forcibly applied 
thereto, I trembled for the future fate of the poor thing ; 
I felt that with the garrulity natural to a favourite topic, 
I was dwelling upon the life of those I loved with a 
lingering fondness, which would hardly meet with a simul- 
taneous warmth of feeling from the many, — and none 
from those, with whom, jouir c'est la sagesse, and who 
look upon all things as, Goethe remarks, "the goddess 
great ; " ay, even Wisdom herself is looked upon by some 
(so why should I repine ?) as upon 

" The milch cow in the field— 
Their wisdom is to calculate 
What butter she will yield." 

Certainly, I fear I shall not amuse this class much 
ts steaming up a lamentation, and a doleful tale of wrong." 
Pshaw, they would find a better and a more heartrending 
tale in the life, on an average, of every other man they meet ; 
even amid their own gay compeers; were the hearts of these 
laid but open to a reading public, what dramas, what 
tragedies would be constantly unfolded there ; often mar- 
tyrdoms, of daily, hourly, momentarily torment, unspoken, 
yet exceeding in agony and endurance the burning flame 
and the piercing sword ! print would shrink back, paled 
and eclipsed, before the lurid fire glare springing up there ! 
Ay, and not only amongst the rich, but amongst the poor, 
the weary heart-rending struggles going on around you. 
Think of the silent revolts that are even now working in 
the head of man against his fellow-man. The rich against 
the rich, and the poor against the poor, and the rich and 
poor against each other ; each so discontented with the 
present state of things, yet each ignoring whither to turn 
for amendment and redress. And this is so completely an 
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age of progression, a sifting of the wheat from the tares, 
which erst have grown tpgether, both springing up and 
bearing fruit undividedly, until there has arisen distress of 
nations, and perplexity — spiritual darkness in high places, 
an effete, sickly, conventional fulfilling of duties ; a form 
without a soul, threatening to choke and extinguish the 
little band of earnest hearts and noble minds, labouring 
hands and untiring faith, which is now struggling into 
being, and with its infant hands striving for mastery, and 
endeavouring not only to o&tain it, but to retain it ; which 
even in its fresh ingenuous youth, with the daring that a 
pure free intention alone can give, in its strong untram- 
melled spirit, sitting in the midst of the temple of the 
old world, even amid the learned doctors, there assembled, 
in their cold earthworn wisdom, both hearing them and 
asking them questions, astonishes them at its under- 
standing and its answers ; the days are coming when a 
new covenant must be made, when the laws will be written 
in the mind, and written in the heart, as well as on tables 
of stone. Oh ! if the world seems still and quiet now, it 
is but the deceptive lull, which precedes the earthquake, 
which waits upon all great movements and convulsive 
throes of nature. Think of the thousands who are wearying 
and drearying amidst the sickly tide of civilisation, which 
threatens to overwhelm, nay, is overwhelming them, sap- 
ping their energy to suffocation in its slimy folds — think 
of the thousands, each pining " to burst the links of habit 
to wander far away! " — on, on, until they attain to the glo- 
rious gateways of still more "glorious day," and only waiting, 
because, like Archimedes of old, they covHd move the 
world, if but the point might be found where to place their 
lever ! 
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Think of these things ye who would preach peace 
when there is no peace. It is a fearful day this in which 
we are now living ; there is much required of this genera- 
tion. But I firmly believe the good time will come at 
last, though we may probably never live to see it The 
originators of a movement rarely witness its fulfilment; 
but those who work for the good of others, and not for 
fame and the praise of men, care not for that. The 
Amerigo Vespucci may be the namer of the continent, — 
may gain the glory without the toil ; but the Columbus 
will be content to have laboured and conquered the obsta- 
cles — to have led the way to the glorious achievement, 
even the ugh he may but discover the adjacent islands, and 
another may actually be the first discoverer of the glorious 
New World. What matters it to him ; he has done his work ; 
"his life is above in a haven of love, and his heart is with 
his treasure." He knows all change must be gradual if it 
is really to be of use, — that the only certain insurance of 
success in life is, " to bide your time ;" to study that most 
difficult lesson for humanity to know by heart, and in its 
heart, to learn u to labour, and to wait" — a lesson the 
dazzling, shallow one you so often meet with now, can never 
practise ; which no one but the earnest-hearted can learn, 
appreciate, and fulfil. Work, work on, then, to the infi- 
nitesimal degree you can work; pause not, and falter 
never ; in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand. Disheartening, indeed, appears 
the task, fruitless the toil, when you consider the opposing 
force of obstacles in antagonism against you ; but remember 
he that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap. In the " infinite con- 
jugation of the verb to do," let doing be the part most 
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dwelt upon, — forming the mainspring of your actions ; let 
" Through " be your maxim ; let Heaven be your shield. 

u Through, brothers, through ; let this be , 
Our maxim in danger or sorrow. 
Common clay to its' mother earth, 
All nobleness heavenward." 

The poor man by his wisdom saved the city ; and, also, no 
man remembered the name of that same poor man ; yet 
does " Gott verlasst den mttthigen nimmer. ,, " Heaven 
will never forsake the brave." 
But again a digression ? 

Again have I been led away from my subject, and that 
after making apology for my lingering progress. At all 
events, I will so far profit by the indirect advice I received 
from the volume in question to speed onwards now with my 
tale, and avoid a detailed relation of some parts of Eleanor's 
history, upon which otherwise I might have dwelt too 
long. I will not pause, then, to tell how, leaving Dugald, 
she sought for tranquillity beneath the pure air of 
heaven, and was joined in her walk by Lady Arlingford, 
and had to listen and to talk to her, when, in the quiet 
evening hour which had succeeded that tempestuous day, 
she longed to commune with her own heart and be still ; 
nor how, when the sun was sinking, and the heavens were 
growing red with roseate cloud-lights in the west, and the 
two wings of the child-spirit of the evening, — calm and 
faith — tremulously casting their soft shadow on the 
heart, — peace descending on the world and hushing 
to repose the turmoil and the strife of the day, they met 
Lord Ravenscroft; nor how Lady Arlingford left them 
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together there, having discovered something of the greatest 
importance she had to say to the gardener appearing in the 
distance ; and how a sudden little shower then did fall, and 
they took shelter in the conservatory ; and how Lord 
Ravenscroft then and there confessed his love, and Eleanor 
haughtily refused the proffered gift in cold and measured 
language, seeming to find relief in the deed, and turned 
away, feeling Dugald might forgive her now. And 
Eleanor felt no pity, no compunction for what she was doing 
or had done. She was irritated and annoyed ; wherever 
she had sought that day for rest and quiet, she had found 
it not. She had been battling with the waves, and in 
fruitless struggles disturbing them more; rather than, 
halcyon-like, resting on the waters, she might have calmed 
them and brought peace ; and now her pride was changing 
her to stone ! And without a word, or a look of pity to 
her unfortunate admirer, she left him. Erring again — 
even when meaning to act rignt — still erring ! To refuse 
his love was well ; but a woman 

" Should not scorn one soul that loves her : 
Love is an offering of all poor life hath ; 
And he who gives his all, gives greatly, 
And deserveth no man's scorn." 

Oh! that women, when they try to win, and in their 
thoughtless presumption to play with hearts, would think 
upon this more : that they would appreciate the full value 
of the gift with which they do but too often trifle for the 
mere idle gratification of a senseless vanity ; that they 
would consider the worth and the importance of the offer- 
ing sacrificed at their shrine, and feel, where they cannot 
return the love bestowed upon them, t^at it is a source of 
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sorrow and heart-reproach to themselves that it was 
bestowed upon them, rather than contrariwise a subject 
for boast, and the triumph of conquest to lead another 
captive, as it is too often looked upon. The life-happiness 
of a fellow-mortal is a fearful thing to have in our power 
to turn to desolateness, to shadow with a sorrow — perhaps 
to alter the whole current of its being ; therefore, if you 
cannot make its joy, mourn with teara rather, oh woman ! 
wishing it were nothing unto you, rather than rejoice in 
the hour of your pride, at the might of your power and 
your youth ! 

On the events of that evening I must dwell to a degree. 
In a pharisaical spirit of conscious virtue, Eleanor de- 
scended to the drawing-room — and yet, oh ! so very 
beautiful did she then appear. Generally a certain 
gorgeousness marked her attire : I do not mean bright 
hues, or gaudy colouring, but I know not how else to 
express the general effect she gave; but this time it 
was not so. Still in slight mourning for her aunt, in her 
simple dress of white silk, with the unpretending ornaments 
of jet, and no other adornment in her luxuriant dark hair 
but the pure spotless blossom of the one camelia, and its 
rich glossy leaves — when had she ever looked more lovely, 
"with «a softened, shadowed brow, and those dew-lit 
eyes ?" Yet the party seemed altogether very sad : Lord 
Ravenscroft looked hurt and moody, Lady Arlingford 
puzzled and anxious, Eleanor subdued and ill at ease, 
Dugald reserved and silent. It certainly did not promise 
well. 

In the evening Eleanor was asked to sing. Music was 
to her but another tongue ; those who knew her well could 
always tell her mood by listening to her song. She was 
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an excellent musician; had been well taught, and jret 
possessed and retained native taste and deep feeling : 

" Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided through all change 
Of deepest utterance." 

She complied instantly; and first she sang some unmeaning 
joyous song, some feelingiess bravura ; but it would not do, 
it jarred upon her ear, and though all approved, she shook 
her head : one voice was silent — it did not speak to him ; 
she knew it did not touch his heart. When she had 
commenced singing, Dugald was in the other room : as the 
first sounds of that rich, clear voice fell upon his ear, he 
listened to it as we do to the music of distant bells ; gay 
as were the tones, they bore but a sad thought unto him ; 
they only revived dreary, distant memories. They used 
to sing together once — would they ever again do so 
x now? He came into the room where she was sing- 
ing, but only to the folding doors at the far end, away 
from her, and did not even look towards her. But she 
saw him come, and a sudden impulse seized her soul, and 
she sang again. The song she chose was — " Cessa, ah 
cessa," that touching one from " Beatrice di Tenda ;" and 
as she sang it, each word spoke a volume to his heart — 
"di me stesso io son Torrore!" — and then the beautiful 
succeeding part, so nutate, so painful in its self-con- 
demnation and agony — " Io soffrii, soffri tortura." Oh ! 
it seemed indeed as if, crushed and abandoned, she could 
support no more. All other sounds were hushed, all 
conversation stilled, for all rested, absorbed, listening to 
that one sweet-speaking voice. Dugald buried his face 
in his hands, totally regardless of others being near, 

i 
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absolutely quivering with his depth of feeling, his un- 
certainty how to act. The struggle lasted but a little 
while ; his stern resolution was crumbling fast away ; with 
a sudden impulse he strode rather than walked to where 
Eleanor was. She had finished her song, and was now 
playing rapidly, desperately, as if from nervousness she 
must do something, must be employed'. He stood by her 
side, looking so fixedly upon her : their eyes met, and in 
that true language which, though words may be false, and 
the tongue may utter what it meaneth not, never fails in 
speaking truth; anger was deprecated, forgiveness asked 
and given ; that mute, appealing glance, "the star-like 
sorrow of immortal eyes" in Eleanor's lovely face — how 
could he fail to pardon all, to forget her every fault ? 
And this little scene passed unnoticed by every one, save 
by Mr. Ashton : he had seen it, for he was watching her, 
and it had gone far to solve the enigma which had so 
puzzled him. He felt truly for those aching, exhausted 
hearts, and did what he could to help them. 

" Lady Harriet, will yon not play V said he ; " Miss 
Stanley, I am certain you are tired*" And he contrived 
to disarrange all around the instrument in such a manner 
that Eleanor made her escape, and Lady Harriet Conway 
was duly established in her stead. 

What would they not have given note for the opportu- 
nity they had both so madly thrown away that day to 
speak unreservedly and uninterruptedly to one another ; 
but, alas ! if you slight the goods fortune bestows upon 
you when it i& her will and pleasure you should enjoy 
them, the fickle one will rarely have the generosity to offer 
the rejected blessing, again to your view. They could not 
speak the thoughts so near to both their hearts; they 
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dared not trust themselves to broach the subject now ; nay 
more, a certain strangership had arisen between — a barrier 
most difficult to pass; and there they sat talking, yes, 
talking at length to one another, but on the commonest 
themes, the very last topics their hearts dictated to their 
lips. Those poor hearts ! all the time struggling and fret- 
ting beneath the restraint and longing to be noble, and be 
good. I cannot explain, excepting that it was not to be, 
that the good and evil had been placed before them, and 
that they had then chosen the evil and rejected the good ; 
indeed, Dugald himself told me later he felt as though a 
relentless destiny compelled him to be the instrument of 
his own destruction ; he could not speak, he felt not 
master of his own words or powers then ; possibly an over- 
excited mind, a dread of what might be the event, with- 
held him ; but he never would admit that he was in reality 
a free agent then — when, in after days, he looked back 
more calmly on the scene. And truly to me there are 
moments in life when we do feel fettered and not indepen- 
dent creatures, doomed to set the seal upon our own 
happiness by some rash act or word, which we seem com- 
pelled to do or say. And also, I have so constantly 
witnessed such strange perversion and confusion of common 
sense in what are otherwise sensible people, at such times, 
for my part, I confess, it has made me rather a fatalist 
with regard to whom people will marry, a firm believer 
that marriages are made in heaven ! And so with bleeding, 
distressed hearts, torn to pieces with contending emotions, 
they discoursed and were even gay, and laughed, in mar- 
vellous contradiction to the truth. But it could not have 
continued long, this mockery, this voiceless feeling ; the 
false nrhst have yielded before the true, the hollow surface 
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Words given place to the earnestness of reality, only their 
evil genius, in the form of Mr. Stanley, came between. A 
believer in mesmerism would ascribe his unusual inter- 
ference in Eleanor's proceedings to the subtle power of that 
sensitive influence which serves to attract or to repel one 
human being to or from another, and that, unconsciously 
and unwittingly, his anti-sympathetic will had warned him 
that Dugald was a foe to be feared, one set in strong 
array as an opposing force against his favourite schemes ! 
Any way, dissatisfied with the events of the evening, sur- 
prised at Lord Bavenscroft's neglect of Eleanor, and (poor* 
dear man T) in his ignorance, little guessing the real cause 
which kept him so aloof, Mr. Stanley pondered, and thought, 
and twisted, until at length he drew near to where Dugald 
and Eleanor were sitting, and, once there, obligingly en- 
gaged his attention, and thus the lovers were separated. 

Dugald drew back, and grew cold and distant as ever ; 
taking it into his wise head that Mr. Stanley wished to 
divide them. Eleanor was fairly conquered now. She 
made no attempt to rally, but sat reserved, effortless, and 
disconsolate during the remainder of the evening, scarcely 
speaking or heeding any one around her. 

And at length, once again she was alone, with no other 
companion save her own dark confused labyrinth of thought. 
She threw open her window, and stood for some time 
leaning there, gazing on the star-studded heavens in their 
glorious immensity. It was a lovely night; so cloudless 
and so quiet, so calm and eternal in its spirit ; her spirit, 
so fixed on earth and mutability. " There was no light in 
heaven but the cold light of stars." The night breeze 
fanned lier fevered cheek, and blew gently and low around ; 
it had scarcely parted with the geniality of summer yet, and 
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the world in its still beauty of repose seemed instinct with 
naught but harmony and love. And Eleanor stood there 
in her own surpassing loveliness, yet a creature of unrest, 
insensible to the influence of the scene. 

She looked for sympathy to the stars with uplifted 
tearful eyes and mourning heart; and the stars looked 
down on her with a clear, searching, still glance in reply, 
only making 

" Memory's bitter waters start, 
And to fill her weary eyes with the soul's rain, 
A sobbing sound of deep, deep pain :" 

• 

they spoke but of constancy and eternity. And as she 
stood there, one falling star shot across the heavens, and 
the old omen was recalled to her mind ; failing love, a 
falling star — 

"If you love, and look on a falling star, 
Failing love your fate will mar !" 

And she continued wearily and half-listlessly to keep her 
vigil yet, but the earnest watchers of the night only looked 
down more coldly still in their sublime serenity upon her 
self-upbraiding conscious heart ; and the future she longed 
to view, and penetrate, and read aright, seemed even more 
vague and inscrutable than before. Chilled and desponding, 
at length she turned away ; in the steadfastness of the stars 
was no comfort for Eleanor ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

u Up she rose with scornful eyes as her father's child might rise, 
Spake she out right so v'ranly, 
' My will runneth as my blood, 
And 'tis my will, as lady free, not to wed a Lord of Leigh, 
But Sir Guy of Linteged, 
■ And a woman's will dies hard, 
In the hall, or on. the sward.' " 

Mks. Barrett Browning. 

The following day the Stanleys left Arlingford. And now 
an additional gloom overshadowed Morley. Mr. Stanley- 
was more grandiose and sublime than ever, yet withal was 
there a restlessness and anxiety mingled, which Ida had never 
noticed in him before. The existing state of things was 
most uncongenial to her nature \ accustomed to the dear, 
warm, confiding love of her own once happy home, the^cold 
grandeur of Morley, with its ungenial atmosphere and 
punctilious mode of life, was very trying to her. She wa» 
becoming one of the family now, and the little attentions 
lavished upon her on her first arrival, when she was a new 
guest, were rapidly dwindling away. Not that Ida was 
exigeanUy o£ required to be amused, or to have attention 
paid her, but Morley was relapsing into Morley ; and the 
kind courtesies, the thousand minor charities of life were 
so thoroughly unheeded there : no change, no variety, no 
sweet " home influences/* all en grande tenue— clockwork 
regularity the order of the day; and the one day so com- 
pletely telling another, until you could anticipate: before- 
hand the very topics to be discussed, the very words which 

9 
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would be said no spirit, no freshness ; no, not even in 
the conversation* Then Eleanor was so altered. She had 
become so distant and abrupt, so neglectful of poor Ida 
now* No more pleasant walks and sweet companionship ; 
no more reading or studying together now ; no music, no 
gay laughter* Eleanor spent most of her time in the deep- 
ening autumn days walking alone. On — on, through the 
paths of the surrounding woods, apparently finding the 
sighing winds and the falling leaves more congenial to her 
soul than Ida's bright, gentle, gifted society. I fear I have 
scarcely done justice to Eleanor. I have dwelt so long 
upon her faults; I have hardly shown how attractive 
she really was; how much there was excellent and win- 
ning about her ; of the charm and power to enthral which 
floated around her ; I have told of her coldness and her 
pride, until I fear I have made her seem all coldness and all 
pride, but it was not so in truth. I have laid bare all 
the workings, all the struggles of her inward heart ; 
few could have to battle and combat with temptation as 
she. had done, and pass through all unsullied ; few, if any, 
would bear such scrutiny, this view invisible to ike eye 
made clear, and not appear in an impleading light, 

" If aft the gentlest-hearted friends I knew, 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 
That still grew gentler, till its pulse was less . . 
For life than pity, — I should yet be slow 
To bring my own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a friend, that he should pfess 
My false, Ideal joy, and fickle woe 
Ont full to light and knowledge !* 

Tn those days you could not be near Eleanor without 
loving her, and frying to please her; she had completely 
twined herself round Ida's heart, and Ida hoped to repay 
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her kindness now. She felfc some sorrow was preying upon 
her cousin's soul, and she longed to share it, and mitigate, if' 
she coold not remove it ; but when she felt sad, Eleanor 
loved to be -alone; if aught distressed her heart, she pre- 
ferred leaning on herself than on another. And Ida s spirit 
was also weary and dejected on her own account ; Dagald's 
avoidance of Morley made her wretched, perplexed, and 
puzzled her. She thought he would have been as he had told 
her he had been of old, always there ; aptteof heir endeavours 
to conquer and subdue, she felt her love for him was very 
great. She tried not to dwel upon it; nobly did she- 
wrestle with her bent of thought; but the feeling had be- 
come deep-seated now, and not easily rooted out. The 
sorrow had begun, the ordeal through which she had to pass 
was drawing near ; and notwithstanding all her resistive 
efforts, the doom Of her destiny had fallen upon her. 
" Tne wounding cords' that bind and strain the heart until 
it bleeds," were tightening round her; and solitary in the 
midst of numbers, she had to bear besides, the unceasing, 
harassing trial of an uncongenial dairy life without hope of 
change. It fretted her nerves ; it was ah existence very 
hard to endure. 

And Dugald came not. True, it was the custom for 
Dr. Markham to dine at Court Of Morley every Sunday — 
an old-fashioned practice still retained there — and Dugald 
could not always escape accompanying his uncle, without, 
exciting surprise and comments on his absenteeism; but 
these dinners were only an aggravation of evil. It was 
impossible for any one to speak a word unheard by all, 
for the conversation was very general ; and few and far 
between any continued strain of it on any topic; Dugald, 
what he did say, principally addressed himself to Ida* 
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The sight of him always overthrew her good endeavours, 
and gave her all her work to do over again. Heartless 
striving, truly ! And not only to Ida were these meetings 
sad, to Dugald and Eleanor they were terrible. He, vacil- 
lating between his own ideas of right and my contrary 
counsels, torn to pieces between conflicting feelings, mad- 
dened by his fears, by his belief that she was another's; 
and by his own deep love, which from brooding on it was 
becoming only greater, seeing her but under restraint, 
and only forcing himself to maintain a stubborn silence by 
dint of the most desperate resolve ; and Eleanor, submit- 
ting outwardly, unruffled to all ; in silence both bearing 
all, enduring all, he and Eleanor the whole time so icy cold 
to one another, as cheerless, and as depressing as though 
they lived a winter life, a snow shower perpetually sur- 
rounding and falling on them — poor " hollow shades, en- 
closing hearts of flame ! " Tet, even now, through the dark 
overshadowing^ which enveloped tjiem, a look, a' casual 
word, a slight allusion to some trivial past, would break 
occasionally as a gleam of sunshine, a wintry light of 
momentary lasting, leaving them even yet more cold when 
it had departed from them ! 

Autumn was fleeting away rapidly. It had existed, 
and passed on as in a dream ; Eleanor looked back 
upon the days gone by, perfectly bewildered ; how those 
days had flown she scarcely knew. And now the silence 
of Morley was to be interrupted ; the place enlivened by 
an influx of visitors. The Arlingfords were coming, and 
Mr. Ashton, and a few more; the old house was to be 
well filled with guests, to rouse it from the prostrate, vege- 
tating, half-paralysed state in which it had so long remained. 
But lo and behold* when the Arlingfords arrived, no 
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Lord Ravenscroft was there ! In his stead, a charmingly 
polite little note, filled with innumerable apologies and 
excuses; but some unforeseen, unexplained engagement 
quite precluded the possibility of his much-desired 
presence enliveningthe scene, Mr. Stanley was in despair, 
and lamented and bemoaned dismally the overthrow of his 
manoeuvre for the accomplishment of bis darling scheme. 
The party to him was a decided failure, the whole thing 
quite manque ; but the fates were adverse, and Mr. Stanley 
obliged to console himself, as many a mortal has had to do 
before him, with the philosophical comfort of the old 
homely distich, " What can't be cured must be endured." 
Poor Diogenes! he began to feel the vanity of trusting 
in man, and to think, with bis illustrious namesake, 
that it required very minute search indeed to find an 
honest specimen of the genus homo; now "he was false 
whom he believed so true." Poor Diogenes! I say 
again. 

"My dear sir," exclaimed Dennis Conway to me one 
day, when during the visit above mentioned I happened 
to meet him at the entrance-gate to Morley, "I am most 
delighted to see you, but are you going to Morley ? 
What an amiable weakness on your part. I am, contrari- 
wise, hastening away from ' those dazzling halls of light,' 
to ' seek in other scenes the charms that others see,' and 
to breathe a little freedom. There is so much of the 
grand monarque about Mr. Stanley, that in these days of 
comfort and shooting-coats, it is rather trying to such as 
me. It is like having the ' Handbook of Etiquette and 
the Usages of Society' given you, as a born-book, for 
ever to study, without the power of laughing at its over- 
drawn absurdities. How I pity those two poor girls living 
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.always such a miserable life. Now, only imagine, the 
other day," continued Dennis, rattling on, "we were out 
shooting, and old Diogenes bad about half-a-mile of park 
paling pulled down for me, shocked at the idea of my 
climbing over it! and when he inquired once, * Why I did 
not fire at a pheasant? * my dear sir, would you believe 
it, on my replying, 'If I had done so, I most infallibly 
have shot him too he only made me a low bow, and 
begged another tune I would not miss my shot, for such 
a consideration. Human nature can stand a great deal, 
but not such overwhelming politeness as that. Well, I 
wiB not detain you any longer; I am off to look for 
Annesley ; so, good evening* 

And on went Mr. Conway, smoking, as he went, his 
beloved pipe; and I pursued my way also, to Morley, 
which, spite of his fauh-findtng, I thought looked gay and 
pleasant enough to what it generally did when I called 
there, which I did more frequently now, since Ida was 
domiciled there; for, though only lately acquainted, we 
had become great friends in the short time we had been 
together. Mr. Stanley asked me to dine with them that 
day ; but neither then, nor during my visit in the morn- 
ing, could I say much to my favourite, for Mr. Ashton 
never left her side, but monopolised her entirely ; and k 
did not require any extraordinary penetration to see that 
he, like myself, had quite lost his heart to Ida. ' It struck 
me, too, Mr. Stanley had grown to look old and careworn 
of late; and the more I saw of Eleanor, and admired her 
queen-like beauty, the more keenly the feeling forced itself 
upon my unwilfing mind, that she was most, thoroughly 
unfitted to make Dugald's lot a happy one,— -to be a poor 
man's wile. Such were my little ideas on the subject at 
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least ! Very eventful to Eleanor s future destiny did this 
week's gaiety prove to be. Perhaps Lord Bavenscroft's 
absence was of more assistance to the furthering of Mr. 
Stanley's schemes, than his presence could have been. 
He and Lord Arlingford broke the ice and grew confiden- 
tial on the topic, now that its possible thwarting alarmed 
them. Many and long were the consultations they held 
on their beloved project, and both agreed that it was most 
desirable matters should be brought to a crisis. I fancy, 
from what I afterwards heard, it was about this time that 
Mr. Stanley ventured first to broach, to a degree, to his 
friend, the subject of the embarrassed state of his affairs, 
eautkwsly and more hinted at, than uttered ; and that, 
looking on the fair woods and ample lands of Moriey, 
Lord Arlingford felt, to secure their possession into his 
family was worth some sacrifice and outlay of his own 
great wealth; and that then the two fathers began to 
talk even yet more openly thereupon, and in the most lau- 
dable and amiable manner, with a charming under-current 
of self-consideration, to settle and dispose of the future 
fate of. their respective children. Certainly the love of 
money is but too truly the root of all evil and meanness ! 
These cold, worldly, calculating men! how contemptible 
did the want of that most necessary evil in this wicked 
world make the one ; how eager and grasping for more, 
did the possession of it make the other ! But Mr. Stanley 
was far too inactive; and indeed, now, from his long 
existing carelessness and indifference, almost incapable was 
he of stemming against the confusion and disorder into 
which his aflairs had fallen ; and, even if he could have 
done so* too proud, too indolent, and too weak, to take 
the trouble ; he was glad to avail himself of any means 
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'which, without exertion to himself, could remedy the evil, 
and, now that the emergency of the case had become 
so great, would save him care and thought ; and, looking- 
upon his child in the same light that he looked upon all 
things belonging to himself, whether animate or inanimate, 
as a nonentity to be disposed of as he thought best, 
without any voice, or will of its own — domineering by 
nature, time and age had only made him more obstinate 
and tyrannical — if he ever did give her feelings a thought, 
he judged them and her to be as he was himself; and, 
" cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows to pity more from 
ignorance than will/* he compromised likewise Eleanor ; 
and, without consulting her wishes or her happiness, 
promised to Lord Arlingford her hand for his son. The 
transfer did not include her heart ; that, I presume, was 
a trifle not much considered ; certainly Mr. Stanley had 
quite forgotten that he had ever himself been possessed 
of so troublesome an appendage. And so, unknowing 
to her, the dark clouds of destiny, which had long- 
been gathering on her horizon, alternately meeting 
and dispersing, now assembling together, were con* 
verging to one aim, the thunder-storm to burst over her 
devoted head ; she all the while unconscious of the aspect 
of the sky, as she went on her way, her eyes fixed upon 
the ground, striving to unravel the weary confusion of 
her own heart's thoughts. 

It was the custom at S— — , the nearest large town 
to Morley, as it is in many provincial towns, for the mar* 
ket day to be the gay day of the week therein, when most 
of the neighbouring families assembled there, at least all 
the gentlemen, and some few of the ladies ; that is to say, 
such of the latter as were only " on pleasure bent," for it 
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was a bad day for the enjoyment of their beloved shopping, 
so immortalised by Punch, Of late Mr, Stanley had con- 
descended to honour these meetings in the market-place 
with his illustrious presence: Mr, Stanley was really im- 
proving ! konday was the great day at this town ; and 
accordingly/ one fine Monday, J4r. Stanley ordered his 
horse, and rode off to S . 

I dislike Mondays. I have a peculiar antipathy to the 
day, and never remember anything pleasant befalling me 
on a Monday, or connected with the day, "Black" is 
the adjective I always assimilate with the word. I never 
knew any one yet who cared about the day: it is so 
completely one of world care — ever bringing back 
our thoughts to earth, its thistles and thorns — the day 
succeeding the rest and heaven-calm of the blessed Sab- 
bath. And oh ! rest and repose, how pleasant ye are J 
only enervating and vain are such dreams in the midst of 
the strife of u daily toil and care I" Eleanor felt relieved 
when he was gone ; of late there had crept into her heart 
a species of dread when she was near him : an undefined 
terror as of some evil to be feared. Perhaps the know- 
ledge of the thoughts within her heart, of that wearing 
secret which rested thereon, induced it ; for if she only 
had persuaded herself, in days gone by, into the belief that 
she loved Dugald Annesley, she really loved him now. 
Eleanor always did everything in extremes, and was now 
ready to make the most romantic sacrifices, to do anything 
to atone for the past, could she but once re-establish con- 
fidence and love in his heart. 

That day Eleanor was in unusually serene spirits to 
what she had lately been ; and, being happy and cheerful 
herself, she felt kindly disposed towards all the world. 
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Her heart reproached her for the selfish, drooping life she 
had lately led, and once more she and Ida were together, 
and spent a pleasant morning ; and instead of wandering 
off alone, she entreated Ida to accompany her in her walk, 
and Ida only too joyfully obeyed. 

It was a lovely afternoon ; and they walked, on, talking 
now on this subject, now on that, until gradually the eon- 
~ versation assumed a deeper tone, and became tinged with 
the subject nearest to Eleanor's heart ; not that she spoke 
^clearly thereon, but as the mind when much absorbed 
On one subject often will betray itself, by an under- 
•current of truth and allusion thereto, even in the lightest 
words. They were leaning over the old terrace wall at 
Jtforley. 

" I wish, Eleanor,** said Ida, after a pause, a you 
would trust m me. Tou cannot think how it has grieved 
me to see you so wretched lately, and not to be able to 
say or do anything for you. I would so gladly serve you, 
for I love you very dearly, Eleanor, for all your kindness 
to me, and for your own dear self/' 

" Do you?" exclaimed Eleanor, looking at her fixedly; 
M I wonder yon do. I wonder any one does* I am sure 
I do not deserve to be loved." 

"Eleanor!" 

"Ah ! M she sighed deeply. a I wish," she added more 
quietly, " I could make up my mind to tell you all, Ida. I 
always feel you would do me good. I wish I could have 
the benefit of — — - " 

" It is not very difficult -of attainment," interrupted 
Ida, laughing. 

* You would not love me, if you knew all. I should 
^e your love then." 
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u There is no fear of that, Eleanor," she replied ; " my 
love, when once given, is not easily taken away again." 

"No ?— r-Well, then — eomo and walk with me to-mor- 
row, Ida, and I will try and tell you my story then/' 

" And why not to-day? — no time like the present," 
said Ida. 

" Now, that is cariosity, and I will not gratify it. I 
must think, moreover, on the subject first. Ah ! certainly, 
Ida, yon will not hear it now," she resumed. " Look/' said 
Eleanor, pointing to a servant who was coming from the 
house to where they stood, " in search of one of us evi- 
dently." 

" Mr. Stanley would be gkd to speak to Miss Stanley 
in the library." 

"Yery well, I will come,* said Eleanor. "No peace 
for the wicked, Ida, you see," said she, turning to her 
cousin, half laughing, half vexed. "I wonder what he 
wants me for; I always dread requests for interviews 
in libraries !" 

" You sent for me, papa ? " she asked, after she had 
entered the room, and having stood there some few seconds 
without Mr. Stanley noticing her entrance. 

" Yes, Eleanor, I did ; you may • sit down," said he, 
pointing to a chair, " for I am abotrt to speak to you on a 
most serious topic." 

Eleanor obeyed; but she did not quite Mke the aspect 
aflhirs were taking, and the expression of Mr. Stanley's 
face was not the most captivating thing in the world, as he 
spoke, to gaze upon. After another pause, "I have been 
to S , this morning, Eleanor," he announced delibe- 
rately. Eleanor being quite aware of the fact, only bowed, 
and wondered why he was at such pains to inform her of it. 
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Again another pause, Mr. Stanley each moment looking 
more pompously distant, 

*'I have to-day been informed of a fact/* he remarked, 
at last, sententiously, " which, I confess, astonished me no( 
a little — a fact I can even now scarcely credit. I learnt 
that you, Eleanor, had refused Lord Ravenscroffc." — She 
did not speak. Yes," ' he went on, slowly articulating 
every word, as if duly to impress his daughter with the 
magnitude of. her offence, "that you actually, when last 
we were at Arlingford, refused LordRavenscroft! Is this 
true, Miss Stanley?" 

''•Quite," answered she, coolly. 

"And I was never told of this?" he asked ag- 
grievedly. 

"No," "said Eleanor, "I did not see the slightest 
necessity for so doing," 

"Really," replied her father, "in my time young 
ladies were, happily ; not so independent, and considered 
their duty to their parents as their first consideration; 
in the present day it seems different." 

"I am not aware/' remarked Eleanor, her mind im- 
measurably relieved to find Dugald had no part in this 
important discovery, "where exactly I have failed in this 
case in my duty. I considered I had quite as great a duty 
to perform towards Lord Ravenscroft, as towards yourself; 
'and, according to my ideas, if refusing the offer of his 
hand, I had mentioned the circumstance, I should have 
been acting most unfairly by him, in alluding to the 
subject to any one, — even to my father. It having unfor- 
tunately been my fate to have to wound his feelings, the least 
I could do was to preserve intact the mortification and dis- 
tress I was forced, to my sorrow, to inflict upon his heart." 
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" And why, may I ask, pray," demanded Mr. Stanley, 
sneeringly, u were you forced to inflict such pain ? " 

"I should have thought," said Eleanor musingly, un- 
heeding the remark, " that Lord Ravenscroft would not 
have betrayed his own secret, and yet no one else was 
acquainted with the fact. K he cannot keep his own. 
counsel, he can hardly blame me that the event has become 
known, and made the subject of public gossip and 
comment." 

" Lord Ravenscroft did not speak upon it, Miss Stanley," 
said her father, angrily, " until I spoke to him, and reluct- 
antly, even then, he at length owned to me the truth." 

"Yow spoke to him? — you asked Mm?" exclaimed 
Eleanor, horrified. 

" Certainly ; may I inquire why you look so astonished ? 

I have been to Arlingford, as well as to S to-day." 

Eleanor felt impatiently, and, I suppose, looked so ; for he 
added, "I presume next, Miss Stanley, you will be dic- 
tating to your father how he ought to act? I always 
thought that you imagined no one but yourself knew how 

to do anything. I heard at S , from Mr. Leslie, that 

Lord Ravenscroft had not been from home whilst his family 
were with me, and I considered it due to myself to inquire 
into the reason of his extraordinary avoidance of this place, 
and the insult of a false excuse being sent to me. I fancy 
you will admit I had a right to do that, at alt events." 

" What a mischief-maker that Mr. Leslie is/' was all 
Eleanor vouchsafed in reply, hoping to change the subject. 

"You are remarkably ready to find fault with my 
friends to-day, Miss Stanley. Mr. Leslie did not make 
any mischief between us ; he merely mentioned (since it 
appears it is necessary to vindicate my conduct to my own 
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daughter), that he bad dined at ArUngford with Lord 
Ravenscroft alone ; and, in the course of conversation, I 
found that he had only gone from home the day his 
family came here, and returned on the morrow, and so I 
rode there to inquire the cause" — (Eleanor looked terribly 
annoyed) — "and with much difficulty did I extract at 
length the mortifying intelligence, that the reason was. 
— your decided rejection of his suit." 

" And why not ? " said Eleanor. 

« Why not?" cried Mr. Stanley, who was gradually 
working himself into a furious rage ; " why not ? because 
it is my wish — my toill, that you should marry Lord 
Ravenscroft; and to that will, in a child, I expect obe- 
dience — expect it! nay more, require it !" he continued, 
more vehemently, as Eleanor, striving to command her 
indignation, and to answer respectfully and calmly, paused 
to speak. " Tou have refused Lord Eavenscroft once, yet 
he generously overlooks the slight you have given him;" — 
(the supreme disdain which lighted up Eleanor's face at 
that moment !) — " and once more has he empowered me to 
say, that still is an alliance , desired by him with my 
daughter, and the girlish caprice which prompted your 
conduct will no more be remembered by him, or by his 
family; and I, too, Eleanor, will forget it, and forgive 
you." And Mr. Stanley looked up more blandly at the 
.end of this, for him, wondrously long discourse, rather 
pleased than otherwise at his unwonted eloquence. 

"It was no girlish caprice whieh prompted me to 
refuse Lord Ravenscroft," Eleanor said, in a low but 
decided voice. 

" Then would you be so good as to explain by what 
name you would have it called ? " he asked, sarcastically. 
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"A woman's strong, decided will !" exclaimed Eleanor,, 
now thoroughly provoked. "This is a painful subject, 
father," she continued rapidly ; " it is bes.t ended, for I see- 
it will but make dissension between us : sufficient, I refused 
Lord Bavenscroft. I am not in the habit of altering my 
mind ; I refused him once, I refuse him now, I should 
have thought*" she added, haughtily, " Lord Bavenscroft 
would have been too proud to care to win an unwilling 
bride, or insult me by asking for my love again* after my 
first refusal so decidedly given. I am sorry to grieve you," 
she added more softly, as Mr. Stanley covered his face with 
his hands, and appeased lost in thought ; " but you would 
not wish your child's happiness to be marred and sacrificed 
for life— would you, father ?" 

Mr. Stanley looked up suddenly, 

" I am astonished at you, Eleanor," he said, pettishly, 
"you, whom I always considered a sensible person, speak- 
ing in this absurd, romantic, school-girl strain ; where, 
pray, is the great sacrifice required ? I should have 
thought Lord Bavenscroft'* alliance to be one worthy even 
of my daughter, and he a man any woman might esteem." 

" But not love," said Eleanor, softly. 

"Love — pshaw! nonsense I" exclaimed Mr. Stanley, 
impatiently, moving back his chair with a sudden jerk. "I 
am weary of this folly. It is the fashion for young ladies 
to imagine themselves victims, I know, and persecuted by 
those who must be better aware than themselves what is for 
their happiness ; but they generally come to their senses in 
time* Pray, how long is this iaroeto continue? . Will you 
be reasonable and obey me ? Once for all, will jou marry 
Lord Bavenscroft, or will you not ? " ... 

"I wiU not!" said Eleanor, distinctly and firmly; "no 
power on earth shall ever induce me to do so." 
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"Beware how you thwart toe, Eleanor 1" axolaimed 
Mr. Stanley, menacingly* 
Eleanor rose. 

" I have said I will not accept Lord Ravenscroft," she 
replied, evidently not wishing to prolong the conversation ; 
" and I mean to abide by my decision. I will never give 
my hand without my heart. I did not speak hastily or 
unadvisedly ; but, even if I could do so poor a thing as to 
marry where I did not love, there are yet other reasons 
why I should hold to my resolution, even were it likely to 
falter, which it is not. I am sorry to displease you — very 
sorry ; but I trust, when you consider the subject dis- 
passionately, you will feel that I am right ; and now let 
this painful subject be dropped, dear father, and never be 
resumed again between us. If you will allow me, I will go . 
now," and she turned to leave the room. 

" These unbefitting words uttered to me, Miss Stanley ?" 
exclaimed her father, furiously. "Go? — certainly not; 
rebellion is a thing I never stand or even tolerate in my 
own house to my will for one instant." 

Eleanor came back; she turned very pale; but her 
spirit faltered not from the trial before her ; even with her 
heart beating so fast, she felt wonderfully collected and 
upheld. 

" I should be glad to know, Miss Stanley, what those (I 
have no doubt excellent and potent) reasons may be which 
influence your conduct so powerfully to the setting aside 
of all obedience a child should show towards its parent/' 
said he, with a blighting coolness more aggravating than 
any vehemence. 

" I must decline answering that question," she replied, 
trying to check the faltering voice she could scarce now 
"ommand. u Oh bear with me, father, a little, and I will 
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soon tell you all/' she cried, the tears filling her eyes. " I 
have been faulty and erring, but not now, and bitterly 
am I expiating my fault ; but I dare not tell you yet." 

Mr. Stanley looked at her earnestly. 

" My daughter, I presume," (with a stress upon the 
word,) said he, "has har<Jly so far forgotten herself, or her 
name, I flatter myself, as to have bestowed her affections 
elsewhere, or unworthily." 

"Oh! no, no! not unworthily; you may acquit mo 
there," eagerly she cried. 

" Then you do imagine you have given them away else- 
where? " exclaimed Mr. Stanley, absolutely glaring upon her 
in his fury. •"Ah! I suspected there was something of 
the kind— some underhand work," muttered he between 
his teeth, rising and pacing hastily the room. " And you 
dare tell me this ! — that you, Eleanor Stanley, my child, 
care for another, and that, utterly unknown to me!" 
stopping suddenly in his hurried walk and confronting her 
— " That you could condescend to talk in the romantic 
jargon I should expect any village girl to assume. 
Eleanor, can this be true ? " 

The colour rushed into her face, crimsoning cheek and 
brow, and she clasped her hands and stood there with her 
beautiful head beat down ; " Empress no more, but e'en a 
woman, and commanded by such poor passion as the maid 
that milks and does the meanest chares." A sight to touch 
most hearts ; but not such as Mr. Stanley's. A moment 
more, and again she proudly raised the drooping head. 

"Yes, I, too, have a heart," she exclaimed, half 
bitterly, half scornfully, " spite of all the pains which have 
been taken to deaden and extinguish it. No wonder you 
marvel at the confession, — I, too, have loved, and given 
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•that heart/' pursued she, her whole face kindling with deep, 
noble feeling, "to one by whom even Eleanor* Stanley 
should feel honoured to be the loved and the chosen." 

And then, astonished at her own boldness, the blush 
again rose and deepened on the cheek, and the beautiful 
eyes once more sought the ground. 

" Really ! " exclaimed hep father, " and may I further 
be told who is this perfect man, this paragon, I am to have 
the honour of welcoming,— whom you have so kindly pro- 
vided for me as my son-in-law ?" ■ 

" I cannot ; indeed, I cannot tell you now. I know 
not even if he loves me -still. . I have been very cruel; I 
have acted very wrongly ; and I may have forfeited his 
love. I deserve so to do," she murmured plaintively, un- 
heeding his mocking voice, as if finding relief in laying bare 
the secrets of her heart now she had once spoken thereon. 
Confidence and candour will generally touch, and, to a 
degree, command even the hardest spirit, and Mr. Stanley, 
as Eleanor spoke, moved -restlessly in his. chair, and looked 
•ill at ease ; he felt, moreover, he had a stiff force to deal 
with, and he changed his tone. 

"Listen to me, Eleanor," again he said,- in- a mflder 
voice, " I do not wish to be unkind ; I will tell you the 
truth, stnd you will, I think, admit I am not so unreason- 
able or so hard as you seem to consider me to be." 

I will not dwell upon all he said ; he detailed to her 
in part, with suoh artifice and tact as even the weakest can 
command when they care to use such means to gain an end, 
the tale of his involvements and his poverty. Now, he 
tried to work upon her generosity to sacrifice herself for 
him ; now dwelt On her having, probably, even from her 
own words, lost the unknown lover 4 ; now he spoke of Lord 
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Havenscroffc — of his wealth and position — of his rising 
fame, and the great influence and power his family 
possessed— of this world's glory and honour — of all and 
every topic likely to stimulate and arouse the ambition and 
pride which he knew too well 'dwelt in the inner recesses 
of Eleanor's heart. She listened for some time in silence — ■ 
she was nearly exhausted with the agitation she had 
suffered; she. had gone through so much of harassing 
doubt and pain lately, the conflict, of mind had worn her' 
health and strength ; she could not bear much additional 
pressure from without; she felt so much he said to be so 
utterly unjust, she did not care to defend herself, and she 
listened inert and motionless, feeling quite crushed down for 
long ; until inadvertently he let fall that her name had been 
brought in during his conversations with Lord Arlingford — 
her hand promised to his son. Oh! scornfully she looked 
at him ; and* as he continued his disclosures, she sprang 
from her seat, her eyes flashing — proud indignation the 
whole expression of her countenance. 

"You speak to me/' she exclaimed passionately, "that 
/have lowered myself! You tell me that / have forgotten 
my name and my family, and what is due to myself as a 
Stanley. You tell me that / have sunk my pride, when 
my sole fault has, been in loving one, who, if unendowed 
with rank and wealth, is nobler in heart, soul, and 
mind, than the very noblest. You call this humiliation ; 
and yet you, my father ! scruple not to telljne that, as an 
automaton,, a senseless, feelingless thing, I have been 
treated, .and that, without being consulted, without any 
voice in the matter, my hand has been promised to another 
— T-mysel£ sacrificed ; aye, sacrificed for the sake of a little 
gold, to save a few paltry acres of land ; that very land 
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won by the blood and the noble deeds of. those ancestors 
you tell me / have forgotten — tnose very ancestors you 
uphold to my example, and who, whatever may have been 
their faults, have handed down their name unsullied and 
untarnished until now. Nay, father, however much 
Eleanor Stanley may have lessened herself in your eyes, 
she has not yet sunk so low in her own estimation as to 
take part in such an act — to be led blindly to consent to 
such a transaction. T^at I should live to hear such 
bitter words from you V continued she, literally gasping 
with emotion; "that I should live for it to be imagined 
I could sink so low. Oh, father," cried she, turning shud- 
deringly away, " it is a cruel, cruel blow. Do not talk to 
me of pride now." 

Mr. Stanley writhed beneath his daughter's words; 
but he was an utterly selfish man, and moreover now, a des- 
perate one. He continued his discussion, now authorita- 
tively, now subtilely; but it availed nought. The provoca- 
tion was great, and Eleanor, exasperated and provoked, 
worn-out, yet trying to be strong, her quick, passionate, 
powerful feelings she could no longer control ; she lost all 
command at last ; all the compulsory restraint she should 
have remembered was due to him as her parent, however 
much she might be tried. Mr. Stanley knew no mercy, 
and in sharp anger they separated, Eleanor firm in her 
resolution, and her father vowing he would disinherit her 
— that his roof should no longer shelter the rebellious- 
child, unless (for at the last some 1 latent lingering of his* 
once-felt affection for her piercing through the hard resolve, 
made him add the reservation) unless in two days from 
that time she consented to promise obedience to his will. 
Eleanor braved it all ; and equally determined, refused any 
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concession then, or any hope of it hereafter. And the 
father and daughter parted, mutually irritated, mutually 
resistive and opposed. A sad, sad sight for the present ; a 
sad, sad prospect for the future, fearful to think upon. 
When Eleanor left him, as she crossed the hall from the 
library where that terrible interview had been held, she 
met the servant with the letter bag. 

" Is it post time ?" she asked. The answer was in the 
affirmative. " Then wait one moment," she said, a sudden 
thought rushing wildly across her mind ; " I have another 
letter ; it will be ready directly." She hurried into the 
drawing-room; her head was swimming so she hardly 
knew what she did ; she took up a pen and tried to write ; 
her hand trembled so, she could scarcely form the words, 
and thus wrote : — 

" Eleanor Stanley to Dugald Annesley. 

" I must see you ; yet can you forgive me all ? I im- 
plore of you to come to me, for I have much to say. In 
very agony of spirit I write these words, And do not 
blame my act, for I am very wretched now. If you trill 
come I shall be under the chestnut-tree by the lake to- 
morrow at three o'clock. Oh ! by the memory of the past 
— by the recollections of the days gone x by, do not deny 
my request ; do not refuse to come. 

« Eleanor." 

Her hand trembled so, it was hardly legible ; but she 
sent the letter, and felt happier when she had done so. The 
evening passed deplorably sad, Mr. Stanley and Eleanor 
never speaking, Ida sustaining the whole conversa- 
tion, such as it was, with both ; frightened herself, though 
she knew not why, and feeling nervous and antidpative. 
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After dinner 'Mr. Stanley composed himself to sleep, and 
Ida hoped for some explanation from Eleanor ; but none 
came, spite of the promises of love and confidence they had 
exchanged that day. Mr. Stanley was still sleeping, or 
pretending to sleep, when the two cousins retired. They 
parted at Ida's door, and Eleanor gave her one warm,, 
clinging embrace as she said "Good night." But she 
spoke nothing more ; and wistfully did Ida follow her with 
her eyes, as she vanished down the long gloomy old oak 
corridor to her own room, and longed to be with her, and 
to comfort her, for she saw Eleanor needed comfort now. 
And night fell upon Morley — darkness upon the world, and 
darkness upon the heart ; but sleep visited but little the 
passion<-tost, the. anxious, and the sad, who rested beneath 
its roof. Through the long weary hours, thought worked 
untired, never ceasing, never ending. Restlessly, unwil- 
lingly watching, thcjr longed for the dawning of day. But 
"when it was day whey knew not the land" — tempest- 
torn, no harbour of refuge near, cold and cheerless to the 
view, no light, no sun appeared. Eleanor only longed to flee 
away and be at rest. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" J sat beneath the elm tree; I watched its long, long shade ; 
And as it grew still longer, I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listened for a footfall, I listened for a word, 
But the beating of my own heart was all the sound I heard." 

£. M. Milnes. 

And Eleanor only longed to flee away and be at rest; it" 
seemed to her as if " enclosed were her ways with hewn* 
stone, and all her paths made crooked." She and her father 
met, as they had parted, a solemn silence preserved between 
them ; and after breakfast Mr. Stanley shut himself up in 
the library, morose and sullen, to brood over his vexation 
and disappointment. And Eleanor felt very cowardly and 
very weak at the prospect of the interview before her ; 
haunted by the vision of the past, disturbed and ill at ease, 
torturing herself as to whether Dugald would blame the 
letter she had written to him, and think it bold, unmaidenly,' 
unbecoming ; whether he loved her yet, whether his love 
would excuse all ; nervous and wretched, it seemed to her' 
she lived centuries rather than hours of harassing anxiety, 
and disquiet in the short time which intervened, ere the' 
moment drew near when she und Dugald were to meet 
again. " Time and the hour wear through the roughest 
clay" (thank Heaven !) ; and that hour came too, at length, 
and Eleanor dared linger no longer. 

" Ida," she said, " I am going ta walk alone once again 1 
to-day; will you forgive me, after all my resolutions of 
yesterday ? One day more, and I will tell you all." 
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Ida sighed, but, as usual, opposed not her wayward 
cousin's will, and Eleanor went. 

It was a wonderful progressive step— a great movement 
forward— when, in the ancient philosophy struggling up- 
wards for light, the pure air of heaven was deemed to be 
the living soul, the infinite. Significant, even to our 
hearts to whom the truth has been revealed, not found, is 
that invigorating, ever-present element. [And who can 
wonder, that, groping amid chaos for some form, some 
light, that the blessed power, the health-inspiring, reviving 
air, should, by those grand old minds be conceived and 
adopted as the primary cause— the vital principle. Oh, 
blessed nature ; blessing from on high, to heal the miser- 
able and the weary ones of earth; how often has your 
sweet voice spoken comfort to their hearts; how often, 
when bending beneath their load of sorrow and care, have 
the sad sought sympathy with you, which elsewhere was 
denied them ; and when did you ever desert your votaries, 
when did that v great soul of thine, the pure free air, which 
everywhere — everywhere around and around — encompasses 
and unites with thee in the same mysterious unfathomable 
relation as soul to body, earth to immortality ; when did it 
ever fail to restore their sinking faith, their trust in heaven ; 
t o bid them look above, and there find rest ; to shame them 
from their weeping and their hopelessness, and to return 
them to the conflict, calmed and sanctified, with healing 
from on high 1 Yes ! it needs sorrow and suffering duly to 
love you, duly to read your deep significance, your true re- 
ligion in all its intensity : but those who have lived to see 
bright hopes prove worse than nothingness, where they 
have trusted, that trust to fail, where they have felt secure 
to see that very ground crumbling beneath their feet, who 
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have mourned for the dead, and sighed for the living-lost ; 
they and such as they, can worship thee, and in thy deep, 
earnest heart, and perfect love, may find repose, led by 
x thee to look "from nature up to nature's God !" 

Still, be it so :— it is better, far better those days should 
fall away from us, before we do ourselves from them! 
The days of darkness must be many here below, therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart. Yet, " truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun!" 

Eleanor stood by the lake. It was a lovely, peaceful 
scene, that large, placid water, in the midst of that beau- 
tiful Morley Park. A November day, true, but a 
beauteous day, nevertheless, — genial and mild, gleams of 
bright sunshine here and there, with a wild, wandering 
wind, breathing of the gentle, happy influence of the 
far-off spring-time — rippling the lake with tiny waves; 
though leafless now, the trees tapering down, still kissed 
the water's edge ; no sound to break the stillness but the 
subdued song of birds, and the plashing of the boughs into 
the lake ; the distant prospect veiled in purple haze. It 
was, in truth, lovely weather. Ah, were but the human 
mind and the human life more resembling the earth's 
loveliness, and the sky's, how blessed a dwelling-place 
would this world be ! But then, who would care to leave 
it ? How we cling to it even now : were all peace, sepa- 
ration would be impossible. 

Eleanor looked around, but no other form was to be 
seen : " one deep, deep silence all." But it was early 
yet, he might come still. She seated herself under the 
spreading boughs of the old oak which stood at the head 
of the lake, near the chestnut trees she had designated as 
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their trysting place. In the distance she could just discern 
the clump of hawthorns, and many a busy memory rose 
before her — recollections of childhood's days, and the love 
they had borne each other then — a host of remembrances 
°f by-gone hours. Some writer (I forget his name) has 
beautifully remarked, " To revisit the scenes of our youth, 
is to commune with the ghosts of ourselves." Was it not 
so with Eleanor ? "Quella bell' Alma, fatta non era per 
la colpa." Oh, why, why was she not always thus true to 
herself? — to her steadfast, single-hearted nobleness, simply 
as nature made her! She remained there, thinking, ab- 
sorbed in the beauties of the scene ; she hoped he would 
come, she felt he would forgive her ; she was eager to see 
him, her spirit had grown calmer: she could meet him now. 
Still Dugald came not. 

" Slowly, slowly, up the wave, 
Steals the sunshine— steals the shade." 

u Darker shadows " rested upon Eleanor, for still he came 
not, and still she waited lonely there. The beauty of the 
scene, the fair and holy thoughts it had evoked, the 
imagination, began to fail — soon all vanished from her 
sight. It was November without, November within her 
heart : all murky, gloomy, and dreary. With despair in 
her soul, Eleanor* rose to retrace her steps ; she had waited 
until the last moment she had dared to wait. And still 
she stayed there, pacing by the water's edge, repeating 
over and over again, " He will not come, and I must go : 
yet one moment more. Oh ! cruel, cruel ! — he will not 
fail me yet." Still he came not, and the thought crossed 
her mind — she would go home by the hawthorn trees. 
Yet sflme contending will arose against the project — some 
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dark presentiment of evil weighed upon her breast ; but 
she resisted the warning voice. People generally do, or 
else this heaven-bestowed helm to guide our careless 
aotions — this impulse of instinct to which we refuse to 
give heed, would more frequently be heard by us. How- 
ever, she determined finally to bend her steps that way, 
rather than by the path by which she had sought the lake. 
Destiny again! who can oppose their fate? She shud- 
dered as she turned away from the scene which had seemed 
so bright, so glowing, but a little while before; now 
"chill and dun, the brief November day/' was falling on 
all around. When she looked forward to it, what a future- 
it was for which to live ! That was all she thought. She- 
did not blame him ; she only craved and supplicated to* 
know something certain; it was so exquisitely torturing* 
this suspense — going on, on, in this heart-piercing, still 
life, where neither energy nor action could be developed ; 
withering and blighting it was to bear, truly ! Her path 
led her for some little way by the water's edge, to reach 
the bridge which crossed its centre : on the other side of 
the lake lay a bosky dingle — a lovely spot in summer, but 
cheerless enough now. She crushed the withered leaves- 
beneath her feet as she walked on through it, and felt 
they were even as her hopes — typical of them, crushed 
and trampled on. She watched them eddying round her, 
as the wind, which was now rising coldly and loudly (no- 
longer still and peace breathing), seized them, and scat- 
tered them whirling before her. She felt, thus were all 
her better feeHngs given now to the heedless winds/ 
to be blown by them hither and thither where they listed. 
The chillness of the air increased ; she felt numbed from 
its cold, a *prey to that strange torpidity of grief,-— 
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the * grief that saps the mind!' On she pursued her 
way, poor Eleanor ! scarce knowing why she was impelled 
to wander thither. She stood at the ending of the brake, 
one turn round the little hillock whereon they grew, and 
the spot she sought, the dearly-loved hawthorn-trees would 
be gained. But why, as she emerges from the glade, 
stands she there as one transfixed, with that dilated eye, 
that quivering lip, that deathly, ghastly pallor on her 
cheek? Ill-fated Eleanor! well may your spirit quail, 
your strong heart fail, the sickness of despair freeze all 
life and vigour within your veins, and bitterness be your 
portion. There before her, beneath the very shade where 
he had plighted her his love, sat Dugald Anhesley, and by 
his side, he bending over her, as if hanging on her very 
words, was Ida ! She held in her hand a letter — could 
Eleanor doubt it was her own to Dugald? Ida's eyes 
were cast upon the ground ; she and her companion were 
talking deeply and earnestly ; they did not see Eleanor. 
Could she doubt the subject on which they spoke ? An 
agonising cry escaped involuntarily from her lips, but she 
checked it. She turned round almost fiercely — as if a 
scorpion had stung her; she drove the sound and the 
feeling remorselessly back into the recesses of her own 
heart. 

What a change had fallen on that beautiful face as she 
retraced her steps ; such a cold, determined marble look 
upon the brow — the lips compressed, the hands clasped 
tightly together ; within, such wild turmoil rolling wave- 
like in agony over her soul ; without, that impassive, pas- 
sionless countenance. There was something grand, too, 
in its expression, as if disclaiming to lament or to mourn. 
Looking neither to the right nor to the left, heedless of 
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the path she followed, through the swampy ground in the 
dingle, through the now dripping grass, wet with the 
falling night dew, by the edges of the lake ; shivering, on, 
on she sped, pressing her hand now and then on her 
burning brow. But once she hesitated, as she passed the 
chestnut-trees and the old oak, beneath which she had 
waited so long for the faithless one; and there for an 
instant she paused, and a convulsive tremor shook her 
frame. That passed hastily away; on, on, through the 
shrubbery, through the old terraced garden, now dim 
and indistinct, lighted by the rising moon; in stern 
resolve, on she sped, until she reached her home. She 
crossed the hall ; she faltered not. She entered the room 
where her father sat. 

" My resolution's placed, and I have nothing of woman 
in me ; now from head to foot I am marble constant ; now 
the fleeting moon no planet is of mine." 

Could you doubt but that it was so with her as she 
stood there" with that wild, eager eye, yet steady gaze — 
I that firm disdainful lip ? Could you doubt but that her 
purpose, too, was fixed, as unshrinkingly to be fulfilled, 
as mindless of the fearful consequences of her desperate 
act, to apply the Asp to her heart, to draw from 
thence the life, as she for whom the poet spoke those- 
words ? 

Mr. Stanley just looked up as she entered, and then 
never raised his eyes from the newspaper he was reading. 
The room, dimly lighted, with its old panelled walls, 
its faded furniture, and antique books, was in itself a 
gloomy thing to view, but a gloomier, sadder sight was 
Eleanor as she stood there — willingly offering herself a 
prey to the desperate impulses of her own erring, mis- 
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guided heart. She leaned her head against the wall for a 
little while, with her eyes fixed upon her father. " There ' 
was a hardness in his cheek ; there was a hardness* in 
his eye/' but she must > not now turn back. She walked 
up to the table where he was reading. | 
) "Father!" she exclaimed* abruptly and imperiously, 
" I was mad yesterday in all I said and did. I revoke it ' 
all now. I am ready to do> as you wish me*, Forgive 
me. Touiueed not fear, my disobedience more." 

"Indeed!" he replied, coldly, but still without looking 
towards her.; "I am glad youiare eome to your senses 
at last." 

There is nothing more: galling, especially when 'under 
the influence of excitement, than to meet with indifference 
in others^nothing more irritating than when we imagine 
we shall give by our words great . satisfaction, to be 
met in this insouciant, take-it-for-granted frame of mind. 
Eleanor felt infuriated by it. I 

" I wish you to understand me aright," she said*. some- 
what sharply ; " I consent to marry Lord Eavenscroft" 

" I never supposed you would, do otherwise*" 

"Oh! you are very right!" she exclaimed, bitterly. 
4t Very right, there/' she repeated more vehemently; "I 
might have known that it could not be otherwise ; that 
. all my worldliness, all my pride, must meet with its due 
reward ; that it must be as it is. But not as you would 
infer;" she added more calmly, turning towards him 
again. " Do not think that without cause I would have 
consented in the smallest degree — altered my intention in 
the least iota since yesterday : but I do alter it now> and 
alter it completely." 

Mr. Stanley looked up at her to answer, the first time 
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he had done so since she had addressed him ; what be was 
about to say I know not. There was a bright glittering , 
expression in her eye which fascinated his gaze and com- 
manded him. He changed his tone, and merely remarked 
in a quiet voice, 

" You certainly did seem in earnest yesterday." 

" Ahy to-day is very different to yesterday," sighed 
Eleanor ; " I was in earnest then, I am in earnest also now." 

a I am very glad to hear if replied hex father ; " it is 
wonderful the good effects a night's rest will often have 
in making the most determined sometimes see things in 
their proper light, and so change their minds." 

"Ah ! poor weak woman ;" muttered she, more to herself 
than addressed to him; "they will say she has changed, 
that she did not know her own mind, as they have done 
of many a woman before, they little knowing or heeding 
the potent reasons which may have actuated her, which 
may have changed the current of her very nature. Well, 
be it so, if you wilL I, too, am changed and changeable." 
She went and stood by the fire. 

"And how can I tell, Eleanor," asked, Mr. Stanley, 
after a pause, "but that you will fail me again? that to- 
morrow you may not announce to. me some* very good 
reason has caused you to be equally determined once more 
the other way ? You appear to have an ample stock of 
sound motives always at your disposal." 

" There is no fear of my changing again," she 
replied, dejectedly ; " but if you will not trust me, I will 
promise what you will, how you will.; all is the same to me 
now. Since I cannot be happy myself, I may as well try 
and make some one else as happy as I can," she added in a 
low voice. 
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Mr. Stanley either did not or would not hear these 
words, he was looking intently up at the ceiling. , 

I often wonder what people in authority find written 
there, they . generally appear to expect to see and read 
some inspiration thereon when in perplexity. 

Eleanor still stood by the hearth, musingly looking into 
the fire. She had drawn off her glove. On that hand 
there sparkled a ring ; Dugald's gift, long, long ago, when 
they were children together. After their engagement 
she had placed it on her finger, and worn it ever since by 
day and night, never removing it, that when she looked 
upon it there, it might ever remind her of the tie between 
them. She was nervously trifling with it now, drawing 
it up and down the slender finger, almost taking it off, 
drawing it to the very tip, and then 1 restoring it to its 
place. 

" I will go over to Arlingford to-morrow morning," 
said Mr. Stanley at last. 

" To-morrow morning !" she repeated after him in a 
vacant tone of voice. 

, " But in the meantime, for fear of any of these potent 
reasons occurring" — and Mr. Stanley here gave the" blandest 
possible of smiles — " I should prefer your giving me your 
solemn promise to hold in trust for Lord Ravenscroft." 

" Very well, if you wish it," she replied, in the same 
absent tone which had marked her throughout almost all 
the interview. 

" Well then, Eleanor, come here, and promise on your 
solemn word that you will not fail .me now." 

u Wait one moment," she gasped, pressing her hand 
'ipon her heart. She tore the ring hastily from her finger, 
1 dropped it in the flame, watched it one moment glim- 
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mering on the burning coal on which it had fallen* She 
shuddered as she turned away. " I am ready now," she 
said, with forced calmness, advancing towards her father. 
And in a low concentrated voice, she repeated after him 
the fatal promise, in stringent binding words. 

Her fate was sealed. She had signed her own death- 
warrant of happiness now. " The heart of life, its streams 
are ice for ever." 

"Thank you, my dear child," Mr. Stanley exclaimed 
complacently, when it had been spoken, rising and im- 
printing a kiss on her forehead, a most unusual demon- 
stration of affection on his part. " Thank you : you have 
removed a load of care off my heart, Eleanor. I wish 
you joy sincerely," continued he, feeling delighted with 
himself in magnanimously making no allusion to the past,— 
" I wish you joy ; yours will be a very prosperous lot ; 
a most satisfactory alliance indeed, — you will be a very 
happy woman, I am sure." 

" Oh ! very happy I shall be, no doubt," she repeated 
languidly, her eyes wandering abstractedly round the 
room, " very happy and she went and looked into the 
fire, to see if she could discover the ring, but the ring was 
gone. She sighed, and left the room, " Very happy !" 
she repeated vaguely, as she shut the door ; " so far happy," 
she said wildly, " so far happy, that he will never trample 
on my love again ; he will never despise and mock at my 
weakness, at my having stooped to tell him I loved him, 
at my lowering my pride to bid him meet me because I 
was unhappy. Poor weak thing! when I might have 
known from his coldness and his silence, Aw faith was 
false, his love forgotten. Oh, Dugald! Dugald! I can 
bear much, but not this from you ;" and she buried 
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her face in her hands, and stood there so lonely and so 
sad. 

A slight noise disturbed her: Ida had entered the 
hall. With a sudden impulse, Eleanor started up, and 
rushed away from her. 

" Eleanor, one moment, I want to speak to you," cried 
Ida, rapidly following her ; but Eleanor only hastened on. 
" Eleanor, I have something to say to you. I must speak 
to you," said Ida again, almost breathless, overtaking her 
as she stood on the threshold of her own room. 

" I am tired, Ida," said Eleanor, impatiently ; " I can- 
not talk to you now." 

" Oh, I have something to tell you, Eleanor, which will 
quite repay you for listening ; only give me one moment, 
and I will not tease you more. It will make me so happy." 

" I cannot, Ida," replied Eleanor coldly. "I have no 
doubt of your happiness. You may spare me the recital. 
Believe me, I wish you every imaginable felioity — may it 
prove so to you: as for me, I should be sorry to cast a 
gloom over it." 

Ida might have remonstrated longer — might have in 
the end prevailed, but a servant crossed the corridor near 
them, and Ida paused. Eleanor took advantage of the 
interruption to enter her room, and shut the door. Her 
heart reproached her at the instant for her harshness; but 
she dwelt but slightly on the act. Her soul was too cold 
and dark in its sensations just then ; the conflict within too 
strong to give much thought to others at that time. 

" She need not talk of my happiness," Ida murmured, 
the tears springing to her eyes. " Ah, me ! God knows 
my happiness is small enough ; excepting to make others 
glad, and to share their joys, there is but little happiness 
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left for me now. But she. did not wish to be unkind; 
when she knows all she will not speak thus. 1 hardly 
understand what she meant : her words were very strange : 
she is unhappy too. Dear Eleanor! but that will soon 
pass away now ;" — and Ida dried her eyes ; and hearing 
Mr. Stanley's footstep on the stairs, and remembering the 
circumstance of the dressing-bell having been rung long 
ago, and that to be late for dinner was an unpardonable 
offence at Morley, she broke off her soliloquy, and linger- 
ing no more, made every possible speed to be ready in 
time, and just accomplished being so. 

" Eleanor was not very well," Mr. Stanley observed, as 
he led her into the dining-room, " and had begged to be 
excused coming down again that evening." 

Ida looked alarmed; coupling this unusual circum- 
stance with her cousin's strange manner, she began to 
fear something really serious must have occurred. 

" Pray do not alarm yourself, my dear," said Mr. 
Stanley, in answer to her inquiries, " I can assure you 
there is nothing the matter ; only a little agitated/' he 
added, in a mysterious tone, " she will be all right again 
to-morrow. I will tell you just now." 

Ida looked so tired and ill herself, as if she too needed 
quiet and repose quite as much as Eleanor ; but quiet and 
repose were not much to be Ida's portion here below; 
rather — 

" To work with heart resigned, and spirit strong, 
Subdue with patient toil life's bitter wrong," 

was it her weary lot to tread in this world's wilderness. 
She looked sadly worn out that evening. It was evidently 
an effort she was making the whole time to talk and listen 
to her uncle ; he so unusually gracious and lively too. 
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When the servants left the room, she did hope to hear the 
mystery unravelled — not a chance of it: Mr. Stanley see- 
ing her anxious made a desperate attempt to be facetious, 
and talked about keeping her in suspense, and delaying 
the revealment until later still. Poor Ida tried her best 
to laugh, but it was nearly as melancholy an attempt as her 
uncle's wit. When she rose to leave him Mr. Stanley in- 
sisted on accompanying her. " He could not possibly,' 1 he 
said, " be so deficient in politeness as to allow her to spend 
any part of her evening in solitude ; he would do his best 
to supply Eleanor's place." 

Ida felt he evidently wished to keep her apart from her 
cousin. He challenged her to play backgammon with him 
— a favourite diversion of his, to which Ida was generally 
victimised. So they began the game, and Mr. Stanley in- 
formed Ida of the news of Eleanor's engagement. 

" Eleanor !" exclaimed Ida, " engaged to Lord Ravens- 
croft!" 

" Yes, my dear, and a good thing too. Quatre, Tre, 
a point on your tables." 

"But, Uncle Stanley, was it not very sudden? It 
surely, surely cannot be true," said Ida, with a sadly per- 
plexed and unhappy expression. 

"Sixes! what a lucky throw! Sudden? No, my 
dear. It has been going on some time. It is your turn 
to play," as Ida sat holding the dice-box in her hand, 
looking absolutely bewildered. " You see Eleanor at first 
was a little fanciful about it ; and yesterday I dare say you 
noticed," he went on confidentially — "that there was a 
slight misunderstanding between us ; but that is all past 
now, and Eleanor has definitively accepted Lord Ravens^ 
croft." 
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"Oh, dear! I wish I might go to her!" exclaimed 
Ida. 

" My love, we are in the middle of a game," answered 
he, in a tone of mild reproof, " and the conqueror too ! 
There is not the least occasion, I can assure you, for you to 
go to her; Eleanor is only a little tired. Seize, ace. 
What are you thinking of, my dear Ida ? You have ac- 
tually again left a blot on your bar point. I take it. You 
are playing very badly to-night." 

And so poor Ida went on playing and being found 
fault with, unable to escape, through many a weary game. 
Mr. Stanley at length (exhausted I presume with victory, 
for Ida perpetually lost) fell fast asleep. Ida sat there for 
some little time, not daring to move, endeavouring to see 
her way through the labyrinth of perplexity which had 
sprung up around her, and to school herself into fortitude 
and the needful strength for action to meet all that lay 
before her. The tears rose unbidden in those dear eyes ; 
but there was none near to comfort her, or bid them cease 
to flow. Self-sustained, she checked as well as she was 
able her so/row and her tears, remembering how much 
depended upon her, all she had tasked herself to endure 
for him she loved, and to strive to the utmost of her power 
to carry her purpose through, unblenchingly and unswerv- 
ingly ; and seeing her uncle was still asleep, and that the 
hours were creeping on, she left the room, and went in 
search of Eleanor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"'No more.' 
" Heart's brother, hast thou ever known 
What meaneth that ( no more?' 
Hast thou the bitterness outdrawn, 

Close hidden at its core ? 
Oh, no ; draw from it worlds of pain, s 

And thou art doomed to find, 
That in that word there doth remain 
A bitterer drop behind." 

R. C. Trench. 
Dugald Annesley to Eleanor Stanley. 

"I know not if I have any right to address you 
now, I have tortured myself with doubt as to whether I 
should write to you, or leave you in the lonely silence of 
my own sad heart ; for my destiny in life is changed, I 
am about to leave England, and we shall, in all proba- 
bility, never meet again. Forgive me that I cannot, on 
the eve of parting for years, perhaps never to- see you 
more, leave you without reverting to the past — that past 
which, alas, I feel you, Eleanor, would but too gladly 
consign to oblivion, as though it had not been. For 
your sake, would to God it were so, that we had never 
met, never spoken our love ; for my own, I cannot even 
now regret the one sweet light which has shone upon my 
gloomy path ; true, to leave it only in darkness visible now, 
but the dear remembrance is very fair to me. But let that 
pass ; I would not dwell upon myself. If I err in writing 
to you thus, forgive me; did you know the real motives 
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which actuate my conduct, you would do so. Deeply has 
it grieved me to feel / have been the cause (Heaven knows 
how unwillingly and unintentionally the cause) of so much 
sorrow to one, to whom, of all the world, I should most 
wish to give happiness. I was very young, Eleanor, very 
ignorant of the world and its cold distinctions, when J told 
you my love. I little thought then of the distance that lay 
between us, which might not be overpassed, of the wide 
gulf which must for ever sever our paths in life apart ! I 
have been taught a bitter lesson, one hard to learn, since 
then. I should not have so erred now. I know now how 
hopeless is my case, how every barrier that could exist 
between us does exist ; that contempt and repulse alone 
could meet my deep, devoted love. In fact, all the illu- 
sions of the boy have vanished, and the stern reality, clear 
and unmistakeable, is written with a pen of iron on my 
heart. 

" Tou said rightly when you told me I was ambitious ; 
truly am I reaping the fruits of my own mad folly now. 

" It may be deemed presumptuous on my part even 
alluding to the tie which once bound us heart to heart ; 
more than that, even then, would I not let your trusting 
confidence pledge me ; and I am thankful that it was so ; 
it left you virtually free ; yet knowing you as I do, I 
believe you would feel freer, still more untrammelled, if no 
retention on my part of that tie were retained ; and deem- 
ing that you may possibly consider yourself bound in 
honour to me, though not in will, I write. Yes, Eleanor, 
I bid you be free—/ bid you forget me— I exonerate you 
from all blame. You, too, were a child then, and it is hard 
that the woman's life should be shadowed by the trusting 
act, the natural misapprehension of a child, mistaking its 
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sister's love for a deeper passion. Again, I say, I blame 
you not. I have thought of you, Eleanor, and striven to act 
for your happiness throughout, until my heart has ached 
from solicitude, and for both our sakes I believe it best 
this letter should be sent. I have waited for your hand 
to dispel the dark cloud which has come between us : you 
are silent, and I feel it is my doom to drink the cup to 
its bitterest dregs : — that it is left for me to write ' Be 
free,' — 'be nothing to me now/ I once trusted and 
believed in you. I have thought, nay shall ever think of 
you as something above the world : it was agonising to 
bear, when first distrust of your truth arose ; yet still I 
rested patient, with the doubt ringing on my brain, until 
you should bid it rest; but no word came, — all dead 
silence, — apparent oblivion of the past only to be read 
there. You may restrain feelings for long, but when circum- 
stances press thick and fast in an overwhelming crowd 
between you and life-happiness, endurance becomes im- 
possible, and action is almost a peremptory necessity. I 
have decided now — I leave you, Eleanor ; but I . cannot 
(though I have tried to conquer self) part from you 
thus without craving for one kind word, one expression of 
good will, from her whom I have loved so fondly and so well. 

" Eleanor, I can write words to you, but they are not 
feelings ; they may be the expression of feelings, but by 
comparison they are mere words. They cannot tell you — 
you know not how I have loved you. Yet, I would not 
harrow your heart ; I would not work upon its tenderness, 
to urge you, through pity, again to change. I feel I have 
lost you, and in silence I would retain all I suffer. I will 
not trespass further on your time ; of what avail the delay 
to speak that which must be said? I only trust you 
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feel my true motives in writing to you now. Anyway, by 
the memory of other days, forgive me. And now farewell, 
Eleanor — once my own Eleanor, still my beloved Eleanor, 
farewell ! As long as I live I shall remember you ; I 

shall but no, I will but write, think of me ever as your 

friend, as I will strive to lead myself to think of you. God 
bless you, Eleanor, for ever ; and may He keep you His 
own, and from evil and unhappiness. Eleanor, farewell 
for ever ! Forget me — and at the last, pardon me. 

"DUGALD AnNESLEY." 

" She weepeth sore in the night ; her tears are on her 
cheeks." Oh ! sorrowing Eleanor! She has cast herself 
on the ground, in utter abandonment to her passionate 
woe, as though it comforted her agony to bow the haughty 
form low, even to the dust, as the desolate spirit was 
bowed and broken. She has read his letter, and learnt 
that he was true to her, — only too true to her, the false one 
—only too loving and too true, even to the immolation 
of self, to secure what he believed was her will, and would 
make her happiness. And she, — she has sacrificed herself, 
too ; but in the strength of her haughty pride, for revenge. 
She has pledged her word irrevocably for another ; there is 
no receding now. Desolate and grieving, weeping bitterly, 
there she despairs. Ida had been with her long ; sorely 
against Eleanor's will she had gained admittance. 

" Oh, Eleanor/' she had asked, "is this true that I am 
told ? — can it be that you have promised to marry Lord 
Bavenscroft ?" And Eleanor, her heart still hardened 
against Ida, still stubborn then, had answered coldly, 

"That it was quite true; why should Ida doubt its 
truth ?" And Ida had vainly striven to tell her all, and 
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Eleanor would not listen ; and Ida had given her at length 
the letter, persuaded how hopeless were her efforts to gain 
a hearing, and had left her, trusting that the written words 
might speak alone, better, their sad, sad tale. And Eleanor 
had sat there for some time, looking on that letter, and then 
suddenly she had seized it, and covered it with her pas- 
sionate kisses, and at length had dared, with trembling 
hands, to open it, having quailed before the doing it — 
fearing far more than she would own to her proud heart, 
to read the words within, as if she anticipated the evil ! 
But she read it, and she had grown verily marble with des- 
pair and anguish as she did so. She remained for long 
outwardly rigid and motionless even as a stone ; but the 
storm was raging within — scathed and strickened was the 
spirit — lightning shivered, into a very wreck ! 

And then such a simple thing had unfrozen the well- 
spring of her heart — had made her cry. When Ida had 
come to her, she was employing herself ruthlessly destroy- 
ing all records of the past : faded flowers and withered 
leaves — all the tokens of days gone by, which in early life 
we are apt to cherish and hoard around ; the half-effaced 
coins of former years, to mark and remind us of the reigns 
of the rulers of our affection — too often the only remem- 
brancers, the mute recallers of departed joys. Like sunset 
pictures of once glowing, living days, to chill us with their 
view in after hours ! 

" All still as stone, and yet intense, 
As if by spirit's vehemence 
Those stones were carved, and not by sense." 

The little box whence she had taken them, one by one, 
still stood open before her ; and, as she looked up from her 
letter, there lay one yet — only a little piece of hawthorn. 
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He had plucked it for her on that day when they had first 
confessed the love they bore for each another. They had 
exchanged a piece in token of that golden hour, ere they 
parted — then exchanged it with some light, joyous 
words ; but oh ! how had it become, that once cherished 
spray, no longer the May-flower, but the thorn-bough of 
woe in that tear-stained page, in the book of their memory. 
Yet still the poor flower, even in death, bore with it a 
balm. The sight of it then softened the soul, — ossifying 
beneath its grief ; and she wept — deep sobs shaking her 
frame in her bitter anguish — such suffering, such enduring 
pain in the expression of her beautiful face. Her punish- 
ment was very grievous to be borne — her pride was 
crushed — her heart was wounded deep. From that hour 
she never was the same being she had been before ; truly, 
her beauty and her pride had been a fatal dower — " a 
grave unto a soul." She lived through much that night ; 
such mental agony, such bitter self-condemnation, such a 
terrible rending of the heart ; but over the conflict of the 

spirit we would draw the veil; in silence let it rest 

sacred and unrevealed. We would 

" Call no echo up in farther proof of desolation, 
There's a voice within that weeps— alone, aloot" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" A flower its leaves and odours cast 
On a swift rolling wave ; 
Th' unheeding torrent darkly past, 
And back no treasure gave." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

I hold that each man is sent into the world with a mission 
to fulfil towards his fellow-men — a destiny to be carried 
out, not to be wasted : that all are stewards of the Most 
High, with a certain quantum of power vested in each to 
hold as influence (for good it should be, and was intended 
to be) upon their kind, let the portion of the world, 
wherever their small part has to 4 be played out, be ever so 
minute ; more especially do I believe, with those, towards 
whom we feel that mysterious, unaccountable sensation of 
attraction on first acquaintance (which all must have 
remarked, who remark at all, at some time of their lives to 
have experienced), exists a peculiar affinity. When I am 
sensible of this feeling, I always fancy I must stand in no 
ordinary relation — my spirit with their spirit. I estimate 
the same laws command us both, and I strive to see and 
fathom what part I have to bear towards them, and to 
fulfil it truly. Without descending to modifications how- 
ever, but to confine myself to ^generalities, in a word, I 
would wish to say, I hold that each man is the unconscious 
influencer of many. We hardly consider this sufficiently, 
else truer to ourselves would many more of us be. 
Most men are either too imitative, too timid in their self- 
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confidence, to trust to the undefined aspirations for better 
things struggling in every heart : astonished, and with & 
species of false shame for the dim consciousness they 
scarcely comprehend, they stifle the thought, and refuse to 
give it a definite name or hearing — hug the chains of 
no-thovght tightly around them, and rest content in 
bondage ; or else fall into the other extreme, and are too 
lonely — fancy themselves above the world, and rather than 
leave for awhile their high estate to seek on earth sweet 
human sympathy and support, like St. Simon Stylites 
of old— 

"On a tall pillar bear 
Rain, wind, frost, hea^ hail, damp, and sleet, and snow ;" 

— on their lofty pinnacle, abstractions, apart from the mass, 
" unfit for earth, unfit for heaven." I would see men more 
catholic towards one another. I think it was Sir Thomas 
Browne who once wrote the following noble sentence : — 
"Be what thou singly art, and personate only thyself; 
swim smoothly in the stream of thy nature, and live but 
one man." And they are words, indeed, well spoken. I 
grant that man in one sense should be an insulated being, 
but yet why not to have relations and connections with the 
whole scale of the creation ? The two things are not 
incompatible — by no means to forget that. I firmly 
believe each object, animate or inanimate, to be con- 
nected by a kind of slender, imperceptible thread; and 
accordingly as a man holds his portion of the tangled web, 
clear and unconfused, his thread mingling but not entang- 
ling with those of others; now sustaining theirs, now 
being sustained by them ; now leading, now being led ; 
he will most fulfil the part allotted to him, and may best 
give an account of his stewardship, when he may be no 
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longer steward, having been faithful in that which is 
another man's, as well as in that which is his own. For 
are we not all, even in this life, ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister ? And 

"Life, in perfect whole, 
And aim consummated, is love in sooth, 
As natures magnet-heat rounds pole to pole." 

Tet are there trials occasionally given when most difficult 
is this rule to fulfil. When duties and sympathies are so 
opposed, self-sacrifice can hardly be achieved ; but, courage 
— faint not even then. We are apt in the morning hours of 
life to be but Sybarites, and moan at the very crumpling 
of the flower leaves with which our couch be strewn ; to 
forbid the loud voice of the bird, herald of the dawn, to 
be heard in our dwellings, lest the shrill sound disturb our 
slumber, by reminding us that day, with its life of labour, 
fatigue, and toil, exists for others, and is drawing nigh, 
mayhap, to ourselves. Shrinking thus from life's smaller 
ills, how can we hope for endurance in its greater trials ? 
How, if we sadly bemoan the slight annoyance of the 
crumpled leaf, can we bear the tempering of the spirit 
when the very rose tree of life itself be broken ? Deep- 
rooted feelings are hard to conquer, but it may be done — 
at least they may be subdued. 

" 'Tis the cup seen, not tasted, that makes the infant moan." 

It is our duty to disentangle the threads of another's 
life when it is in our power, even when in striving 
to do so we may complicate our own. We must all be 
tried in the fire ; the stronger the spirit the more discipline 
it requires, the deeper the test it has to bear ere it may 
remain acceptable, purified from earth ; there lies the true 
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purgatory, in which the former sins may be expiated, the 
passions, and the proud stubborn heart of man may be 
subdued and humbled. To some characters the lesson of 
renunciation is of absolute necessity, ere the rough points 
can be made smooth — ere can be brought into perfect 
harmony the warring elements of strife within their 
breasts — 

" Till they rise on the eagle's wings gloriously free, 
Till from material things pure they shall be." 

And Ida thought thus ; and she knelt, patiently and hum- 
bly, beneath the weight of the cross given her to bear — 
she turned not away, she faltered not, agonising as was the 
ordeal she was called upon to endure. In her high-hearted 
faith, in her noble submission, remembering that He who 
sent the suffering had likewise suffered and subdued, she 
resigned her all. To her comfort she recalled — 

" That by the grief of One came all our good !" 

II faut reader pour mieux muter — and I must even 
retrace my steps in order to make myself more clearly un- 
derstood. 

I need not, I imagine, say how purely accidental in 
reality had been the meeting between Dugald Annesley 
and Ida on that day. When Eleanor had left her, Ida 
started for her accustomed solitary evening walk, and quite 
causelessly had chosen the path leading to the Hawthorn 
Mount. Musing on many things, with eyes bent on the 
ground, as is generally the case when thought is busy with 
the past, she had pursued her way ; and it was not until 
she had almost gained the spot that she saw another was 
there before her. It startled her at first, for a stranger in 
Morley Park was a rare sight to see ; but her heart beat 
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fast, and the colour rose rapidly, flushing to deep crimson 
her usually so pale cheeks, when she perceived that the in- 
truder was no other than Dugald Annesley. He had seen 
her almost before she recognised him, and hastened to 
accost her. 

" And you were astonished to see me here, Miss Stan- 
ley ?" he said laughingly. " Ah ! if you had known 
Morley earlier you would have learnt I was at one time as 
unnoticeable, as an unusual sight here, as the very inmates 
themselves. Time's changes are dreary things." 

" Dreary, indeed," echoed Ida, with a sigh, as she stood 
irresolute whether to remain or to go. 

"Are you walking with any definite object?" he 
asked. 

" No, I believe this was the extent I meant to attain." 
A few common place remarks from both discussed, and 
then — 

"How is it you are by yourself? Where is your 
cousin ?" he inquired abruptly. 

" Eleanor ? She is out walking also. I hardly know 
where. She wished to walk alone ; therefore I did not 
like to ask her whither she was going." 

Another pause; neither seemed to care to break it. 
Dugald looked perplexed and nervous. Ida felt confused. 

" We have been great friends for a long time, Miss 
Stanley, more than common friends," said he at length, 
somewhat hesitatingly, but with the air of one who has 
made up his mind to speak, though he does not fancy the 
doing it ; " will you let me (presuming upon that friend- 
ship) talk to you upon a subject, upon which I confess I 
need advice, and in which I think you would tell me better 
than any one else how to act." She looked surprised 
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€< It is so lovely an evening, I do hope you will not fear to. 
remain here a little while; nay," seeing Ida hesitated, * 
" with so old a friend as I am, you need surely have no 
scruples to stay." 

" You mistake me," she said, in a low voice, " I was 
not thinking of that." 

" Then you will stay. I thought you would not re- 
fuse me," said he, eagerly; "and, moreover, my last 
request too, for I am going soon very far away." 

" Going away ? " exclaimed Ida, with a look of blank 
dismay. 

" Yes, even so ; going very far away. Sit down here, 
and I will tell you all about it." She complied mechani- 
cally. " I have had, or rather Dr. Markham has had for 
me, an offer of an appointment, which, all circumstances 
considered, I should be mad to refuse; principally be- 
cause, owing to my sister-in-law continuing such a con- 
firmed invalid, it entails, one way and another, great ex- 
pense ; and with their small means, which, as you well 
know, are very limited, my brother finds it come very 
heavy upon him. He never says so, but I know it does ; 
he looks so careworn and anxious. Now, were I out of 
the way, my uncle might help them much, and would do 
so, I know, but he cannot do both. He has been very, 
very kind, past words kind to me, and I am quite aware 
how much he feels for them ; and were it only for this one 
reason alone, it becomes my duty to go ; besides, it is a 
fine field for enterprise and endeavour ; so, like the rest 
of the world, Miss Stanley, I am off, far across the seas, 
where la perfide Albion dismisses her superabundant 
children, to earn their fortunes now. I shall go and make 
mine, I suppose, like the rest; and come back when 

12 
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every one has forgotten me, and look at my hard gained 
ingots for consolation for all I have lost to gain them ; 99 
he added, somewhat bitterly. 

" Mr. Annesley ! you cannot mean you are in earnest ; 
that you are really going to Australia, do you ? 99 

"Even so/' he replied; "to the land of Havilah, 
where there is gold ! 99 

"And leave the glorious prospects here, which yon 
foreshadowed as your future ? " 

"Ay, those prospects," he said, musingly, "the sun 
which brightened them, and gave them light, alas ! is set 
for ever ; and- now, even if success did crown my efforts, 
of what avail to strive for the triumph, when it will only * 
be attained by the spiritless, worn-out form, as many 
another before it; a triumph which was denied in life, 
accorded in death, and with no one to rejoice in it, or to 
share it. It is hard, Miss Stanley, so young to be called 
on thus to suffer ; to be blighted and saddened thus) in 
the moment when the throb of life and youth was in its 
pride." 

Ida did not answer ; she hardly understood the words 
distinctly, — scarcely heard them ; she was trying to gain 
command over her own stricken heart. After a little while, 
"It is very strange," he continued, " hpw we visit places 
endeared by heart-memories ; how we stay by them with 
others, talking of many things emotionlessly with them, 
whilst burning memories connected with those very spots 
are thronging through our brain. Now, these very trees, 
they speak to me a tale, which, 4 under heaven, none else 
could understand ;' yet you rest beneath their shade, and 
have done so often and often, doubtless, and they have 
imaged nought to you ; and yet to me the sweetest, most 
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speaking spot in all creation, is this scene ; the one whence 
I watched the day star of my heart arise, now set in cloud 
and shadow.'* Another pause. " I fear I am talking to 
you in parables," he said ; "but are you not aware, Miss 
Stanley, how difficult, if you wish to begin a communica- 
tion where you have to tell all to your listener, it is to do 
so? and yet I know I may trust you; and I believe 
Heaven itself sent you here to be my counsellor, and my 
friend, in this my need ; and you will listen to me, will 
you not, and guide me, and console ? " 

" I promise you I will : I will do everything in my 
power to help you," she replied ; and almost solemnly she 
said it ; the whole time, poor little thing, offering up her 
silent, humble prayer to Heaven, for strength to bear it ; 
for though she knew not its nature or extent, too truly did 
she feel the dread of coming ill environing her, and this 
previous preparation had made her nervous. 

And Dugald told her all : of his engagement to Eleanor, 
their separation, their meeting, the coldness which had 
begun, the total alienation which had succeeded it ; and 
now that he was about to leave her for years, how were 
they to part ? — in blank, melancholy silence ? — or should 
he see her once more, and then bid her eternally farewell ? 
He had gone there, he said, with a forlorn hope of 
meeting her — with a wild, hopeful feeling that some good 
fortune might lead her steps that way ; but she had not 
come, and he felt he had best tell Ida all. She had ever 
been kind to him, had never changed,— had ever been his 
tried friend : would she not feel for him now ? — tell him if. 
Eleanor had indeed forgotten him? "He knew his 
weakness," he said, " and he despised himself utterly for 
it; but when he tried to realise it, he could not bear 
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the gloom, the thought, left upon his life. He would leave 
England, and go very far away, and strive to forget her ; 
and cease to love her, if he could ;" — and so he poured 
forth the long pent-up thoughts. 

It is a fearful thing to hear, at any time, the tale of 
sorrow— ithe grief confession, from the lips of a man : a 
soul-harrowing thing to be laid bare before you; but 
situated as Ida was, added to all the agony to herself of 
knowing another had his heart ! Oh ! Ida, thoroughly, to 
its full extent, and the very depths of its extent, felt the 
power of his love for Eleanor ! She to be the one chosen 
to comfort him ! To bid him love another. He, to whom 
she had given her whole warm, trusting, affection — for 
her to strive to restore the failing love of another's heart 
to him! Her senses were dizzied, her whole nature 
reeled. Oh, well it was that Dugald Annesley, dwelling 
on his own bitter grief, looked, as he told his tale, away 
from Ida ; for truly must he, had he gazed upon that face, 
then have read its secret written there in letters of suffer- 
ing and of pain. But by a strong effort she conquered 
all, mastering any outward betrayal of her inward anguish ; 
by the endeavour which strength is given woman to 
achieve, she crushed her feelings deep into her own sad 
heart ; and when he did turn towards her, there was but 
little of her sorrow to be read imprinted there, save what 
she might truly feel in sympathy for the sadness of 
another's heart. 

" I have told you all, now ; will you not tell me what 
I should do?" he said, as Ida, though he had ceased 
speaking, still answered not. 

She made a desperate struggle to rally — to break through 
the chillness she felt creeping over her, and numbing her 
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very soul; and at last N she spoke. She told him she 
thought he had been very, very much to blame ;, that he 
had acted very mistakenly in his conduct towards Eleanor ; 
that he should have spoken at once, when they had first 
met again ; that Eleanor was proud, and outwardly cold 
he knew, but that her « heart was deep-feeling and warm 
beneath; and that it was, in a great measure, his fault 
that happiness had thus been trampled on. And she tried 
to prove to him what sophistry existed in the arguments 
he had used to defend the line of conduct he had pursued. 
She spoke warmly and eloquently, for she felt it deeply. 
She bade him also remember, how many a man had sacri- 
ficed his happiness, and the happiness of another, ty the 
permittal of the same false pride to darken the path and 
separate them. She told him how much, at such a time, 
rests with the man ; how a woman cannot speak her love ; 
and how, when her heart is breaking, she must bid it 
break, rather than still the tempest by a word. She spoke 
kindly, too, but she bade him, without further loss of time, 
seek Eleanor, for the purpose of explaining all, and re- 
moving completely all misunderstanding and doubt between 
them : not leave her thus in silence, and drive her to 
destroy her happiness, which she said she knew, with 
Eleanor's disposition, would infallibly be the case, if 
Dugald left her thus. She then told him of the coolness 
she had remarked between Eleanor and her father y of her 
restlessness and evident perturbation all that day; and 
implored Dugald to lose no time in soliciting an interview 
to explain to her all Noble, generous Ida, so to plead 
another's cause ! Hardly will a man be found to die for 
his friend, it hath been said, but didst not thou die in that 
brief space of time a thousand deaths, as you bo truthfully 
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advised the man you loved how to secure another's waning 
faith ? Truly did you love as few can love. Such glorious 
self-abnegation— such deep, deep sacrifice of self. And as 
she spoke, slowly stole conviction that Ida was right — that 
my counsels had been right — over Dugald's mind ; yet he 
did not quite like to give up the ground he had so long 
defended, untenable though it had now become. 

* I feel all you say," he replied, " and oh ! believe in 
my gratitude for your precious sympathy, your kindness. 
Heaven knows how truly I wish it may be so ; but I 
cannot— I wish I could— look as hopefully on the future 
as you do: again, would that I could! Thinking I 
might not see your cousin to-day, I had written to her ; 
will you take charge of my letter ? I would rather she 
read that first. I hardly know that I could now ask for an 
interview with Eleanor, until I know that she would wish 
to see me." 

" Certainly, if you wish it, I will give it to her ; but 
indeed, indeed you had better see her, Mr. Annesley; 
one spoken word is worth a hundred letters." 

It is very odd how men hate advice, and though I 
firmly believe Dugald felt how very right Ida was in what 
she said, he would not quite agree, but was persistent in 
his wish, that the letter might be given first. | 

" I am going up to London to-night by the late train, 
and I cannot defer my journey unfortunately, as it is on 
business connected with my future lot, which takes me 
there," he said, ponderingly, as Ida, having promised to 
give the letter, dwelt once more on the fact that Mr. 
Stanley, it was well known, was endeavouring to promote 
the marriage between Eleanor and Lord Ravenscroft, and 
upon her suspicions that all was not right between Eleanor 
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and her father now; "but you will write to me, I am 
sure, will you not, if you see any immediate cause ren- 
dering it advisable for me to be here ? In a week I hope 
certainly td be back again; but one line only, and, if 
possible, I will attend to it at once. Remember, I rely 
upon you as my friend ; and oh ! Miss Stanley : how can I 
thank you for all the words you have said to me to-day, — 
for all you have undertaken to do for me, — for the counsels 
you have given, — for the friendship you have evinced, — 
for the gentle patience with which you have borne with 
me the whole time of our acquaintance ; believe me, I shall 
never forget it. I always thought you all that was ex- 
cellent and kind; this day has only confirmed me in 
my opinion that you are so." And he* took her hand 
gently in his as he spoke. 

" Oh ! please say no more, Mr. Annesley, I entreat of 
you; indeed, I cannot bear it," exclaimed Ida, hardly 
knowing what she said, her eyes filling with tears, so 
resolutely bent besides on the ground to hide the betrayal 
of her suffering from him. 

She could bear all but kindness from him now ; kind- 
ness and praise were more than even she had strength for. 
And then it was that Eleanor saw them. Could Eleanor 
have heard those words, could she have known all, how 
different would have been her lot ! How fearful a thing 
is the impulse of passion to follow out! A startling con- 
templation truly; to obey without reflection, when the 
fiend, in the likeness of anger, or pride, jealousy, or revenge, 
is striving to command our acts. Oh ! resist such a tempter ; 
once give him place, he will but lead you to hopeless woe 
and ruin, will trample upon and rend you, ere you can cast 
him out. 
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Poor Eleanor ! with a calmer temperament, a humbler 
heart, think what she might have been, — exempt from 
sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness ; think what she 
might have been, compared with what she was'. 

Dugald walked home with Ida, continuing to pour 
forth his gratitude and thanks, his affection and esteem for 
her, yet somewhat hurt withal at the coldness with which 
she received his words ; her chillingness repelled him, and he 
too, at length, became taciturn and discouraged, and said no 
more : he so little dreaming of the torture she was suffering 
in her turn ; each word he uttered being a two-edged 
sword, cutting asunder the very spirit of his unhappy- 
hearer. And so they gained the house, and parted, Ida, 
on reflection, more sad .than ever to think how cold and 
feelingless from her silence she must have appeared to him. 
And all that evening she struggled on as we have seen 
before, determined not to think, at least not to give way to 
thought. She knew she had to act, she felt how much she 
had to endure ; to steel herself with Spartan heroism to go 
through with it must be her task ; and she felt, if once she 
gave way, she could not fulfil all which rested on her. 
Eleanor's harshness had cut her to the heart ; but she 
has given her the letter, and can do no more ; Ida must 
wait patiently now. She too, is sad, and grieving through 
that weary night ; but she mourns not with the passionate 
grief of Eleanor. She too, has wept, and wept bitterly, 

" Unfastening, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thoughts which clipped 
her heart ; n 

but there was no self-reproach mingled with those tears, 
though their anguish was as poignant, perhaps more so, 
than that of Eleanor. Ida has knelt and prayed for com- 
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fort, there, where rest is ever promised to the heavy- 
laden ; with streaming eyes she has prayed that God would 
love her still, and teach her unshrinkingly to resign the 
earthly love it was His will should pass away ; lead her 
to bring her will in absolute subjection to His own, and to 
cling and trust alone in Heaven, rather than in the failing, 
mournful earth ; and now she sits there, " pined and still as 
flowers in frost," the first wild tumult of the storm lulled to 
rest, musing on the fairy visions rudely broken and passed 
away. And the door is gently opened, and Eleanor glides 
in — Eleanor tearful, penitent : 

" Ida, dear Ida, forgive me ; oh ! can you forgive me 
she murmured, kneeling by Ida's side, ere she could rise to 
meet her ; and Ida threw her arms around her, and the 
warmth of that mute embrace said more than any words. 
And they became dear friends once again — dearer than 
ever now ; and Eleanor faltered forth her self-blame, and 
regret for all that had gone before ; Ida praying her to say 
no more — she had nothing to forgive. And then, in 
heavy shock, came upon Ida's heart, Eleanor's sad tale — 
the causeless jealousy — the reckless deed — the passionate 
will — the fatal promise — the inavert^ble fate — all, all 
poured forth by the heart-broken Eleanor, % inarticulately, in 
accents of despair. Poor Ida ! " Each word swam on her 
brain with a dim, dilating pain,"' as, listening to them, she 
thought of Dugald — the wrong and the woe he had yet to 
bear when he learnt all ; and Ida would have been more 
than woman, if a thought of her own deep, wasted love for 
him had not risen up in comparison before her ; and then, 
again, how her heart ached for that poor, crushed, incon- 
solable one by her side ; and she hardly knew what to say 
now to comfort Eleanor, when she saw her so spirit-laden-— 
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looking so imploringly up in her face, as if demanding 
from her the consolation Ida would so willingly have 
bestowed, but which she felt so powerless to give. She 
knew her uncle's character too well to imagine even for a 
moment any appeal to him would have effect. Yet, must 
the cause she had undertaken to plead — must Dugald's 
life-happiness be lightly relinquished thus, without a 
struggle ? Ah, no ! For " fleeter far than fleetest storm 
or steed, or the death they bear, the heart which tender 
thought clothes like a dove with the wings of care ; " and 
nobly did Ida do her work. Every argument that could 
be adduced she made use of — every chance, every hope 
that could be hazarded to persuade, or to bear weight she 
urged upon Eleanor ; but Eleanor knew too how hopeless 
and delusive would be the attempt with that binding 
promise in record against any change of will now, and 
that a breaking heart, and a stricken life, told to Mr. 
Stanley's ears, as her doom, if he persisted in its fulfilment, 
would be treated with the utmost indifference and con- 
tempt ; and though Ida did her best to influence her to 
make the essay, she felt too surely she was but recom- 
mending what must almost inevitably be an unsuccessful 
endeavour, and she abandoned at length as utterly fallacious 
even all her persuasive attempts. No, she could do nothing 
for him ; even the blessing of adding to his happiness in 
any way was denied her. Truly did all she had endured 
that day, but most of all the thought of him, and the trial 
that lay before him, and her inability to avert the blow, 
" weigh upon her brain, her senses, and her soul "-—over- 
shadowing her with a pressure and a fear almost, too 
grievous to be borne; and all the time Eleanor's hot, 
burning tears falling upon her hand, it half-maddened her. 
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" My darling," she said soothingly, "I know not haw 
to comfort you — dearly as I love you — I know not how to 
do so. Human comfort is but little worth in grief like 
yours. Dearest Eleanor, pray to God; He alone can 
speak peace to your troubled soul; oh! pray to Him, 
Eleanor. He can comfort the aching heart, and give rest 
to the wounded spirit. Commit your way unto Him, and 
He will guide your feet aright to tread the stony path 
which lies before you. He alone now, Eleanor, can teach 
you to be strong." 

" I will," she answered, rising. " God bless you, Ida, 
for those words. I did try" she said hesitatingly ; t€ but 
I felt so. wicked and so weak before. I thought I could 
not — dare not pray. But all that was very wrong ; I wish 
I were as good as you, Ida," she continued, fixing her eyes 
half-envyingly, half-admiringly on her cousin. " You will 
come to me just now," she added, as she left the room, 
" will you not, dear Ida ? though it is cruel to ask you ; I 
forgot how late it was, antf you looking, too, so worn and 
tired as you do. Poor child! I have made you very 
miserable with my sad history. Ah ! Ida, how deeply you 
feel for me ! how can you love me yet so much, knowing 
all ? It was very selfish thus to harrow your heart. It is 
hard, indeed, to make my sins fall back on you." 

Hard, indeed ! far harder than Eleanor could have a 
thought, had the recoil been on that young creature's 
heart, rending it, and exhausting it that day. Though 
nobly had she fought and overcome — supporting others, 
unheeding self, even beneath the first strength of her 
agony; yet it teemed very hard indeed that it should 
be so! 

And Eleanor, when she reached her own chamber, on 
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bended knees, in broken, sorrowful accents, confessed her 
sin — her dependence — -her suffering ; and God, who " bears 
through seraph's songs the sound of tears," heard the im- 
perfect, desolate prayer of that repentant heart; and in His 
pity, looked down to save ; and on that before so surging, 
4 moaning, unquiet spirit, a strange sadness fell — on that 
sad, troubled face there gleamed, " a calm of God made 
visible!" 

And after a little while Ida came to her, and took her 
place by Eleanor's bedside, and watched there until 
Eleanor fell asleep, with Ida's hand clasped in her own. 
And Ida sat there pondering on many things: on the 
manifold changing events which that day had brought — 
on the dreams of the past, and the stern realities of the 
future — until the gray dawn of the early morning was 
breaking, when, seeing Eleanor still slept, she ventured 
to quit her side, and seek the rest she herself so much 
required. 

Truly is the above record one fraught with lamenta- 
tion, sorrow, and perplexity! Truly is life a complex, 
thorny path to tread aright ; requiring incessant watchful- 
ness, unwearying energy, untiring faith, complete abnega- 
tion of self, even to walk with tolerable heart therein ! 
And after all is done, with our poor, weak, wandering 
wills, by our own unassisted strength, what can we do ? 
Truly it is at best a vain thing to seek to walk in paths of 
our own choosing. To teach*us to be patient, to bid us be 
resigned in all, — through tempests, clouds, and darkness, 
still to hope on, — oh ! blessed thought ! 

M And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our incomplete- 
ness — 

Sound ovf restlessness, His rest!" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Hard is my doom and thine— thou knowest it all ; 
Could Love part thus ? Was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once? — It could not but be well." 

Tennyson. 

Such a dreary evening ! " The winter winds were 
wearily sighing heavy masses of dark gray, leaden-look- 
ing clouds moving rapidly up from the west, " a drear- 
nighted December" indeed ; yet the dreariest sight of all 
that eventide was that sad and silent Eleanor ! 

For dull as looks the outward world, yet in that old 
room, the presence of happy faces would have made it a 
cheerful, pleasing picture — a winter's evening, at sunset time, 
by the fireside, and with no other light, is generally a happy 
hour> part meditative, part gay. But not so was the even- 
ing in question passing away at Morley. True the fire 
burns cheerfully on the hearth by which she is sitting, for 
Ida has done all in her power to cause external things 
around to look as cheerful as they may be ; and just now 
the room itself is pleasant enough to see, and tl?e flicker- 
ing fire-light dances and wavers on the old panelled walls, 
lighting' them up fantastically, and gleams athwart that 
melancholy face, as if seeking to divert the grief which 
appears consuming the life within. The restless flame now 
shooting up, illuming, noT fading away, and leaving it in 
shadow. And yet so lifelessly she sat there, as if the very 
breath of life itself was even weariness and pain to her to 
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draw ; but still so exquisitely beautiful, though with looEs 
so sick and sere. 

A week had passed away since the evening when, goaded 
on by jealous despair to seal her doom, she had given her 
promise to her father that she would wed Lord Ravenscroft. 
And well had Mr. Stanley fulfilled his part : as early as 
with propriety he possibly could go, he had gone the fol- 
lowing day to Arlingford, and brought Lord Ravenscroft 
back with him to Morley, to hear the words from her own 
lips, to receive the promise from his now plighted bride. 
She had made no attempt at any further resistance : of i 
what avail had opposition been ? She seemed to move be- 
neath the compelling force of a relentless destiny; its 
grasp controlling her against her will onwards. She had 
spoken then as her father had bid her speak, but coldly | 
and soullessly ; and she had endured rather than accepted 
since the presence of Lord Ravenscroft. Though some- 
what hurt at the distant pride with which she met him, he 
yet did not feel it as many would : it chilled and repulsed 
him, it is true ; but he knew she was a proud woman, and he 
only thought now that she was a cold one also, and that 
it was her way ! Moreover, her recent refusal must have 
made him feel conscious that her heart was not yet entirely 
won ; but he was very mueh in love with her himself, in his 
peculiar measured manner, and too glad to win her even 
thus ; and accustomed to be with cold, unimpulsive natures! 
the heart of woman was a sealed book to him ; and her un- 
moved demeanour — he being totally without suspicion 
; of the slightest existence of any latent cause — was a source 
of but little anxiety, perhaps only serving to make him 
love her more ; and he made up his mind that as his wife 
she could not fail to be exceedingly happy ; at least he de- 
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termined he would leave nothing unfulfilled on his part to 
make her so — though a grave, cynical, not very extended* 
minded, and somewhat queer little man, there was a great 
deal of good about Lord Bavenscroft. Besides, when 
Eleanor accepted him, though feigning no love, she yet, 
with a sort of proud submission, disdained, since it was her 
own act and deed the doing it, to let him see it was done 
reluctantly ; and she tried hard to like him, and to look 
upon him as her future husband, to do her duty by him, 
since the ease was irremediable now, to study only for the 
future how best to subdue her rebellious feelings, and 
crush the natural inclinations of her heart. It was a path of 
overwhelming difficulty to follow, a straight, narrow path 
indeed ; no wonder she looked so sad there. Poor failing 
Eleanor, nature shrank aghast from the solemn task before it. 
At Eleanor's request, Ida had written to Dugald Annesley, 
and told him all, fulfilling the duty, which as yet Eleanor 
felt quite unequal to perform ; her task again to harrow his 
soul, without the blessing of having it in her power to be 
the one to be by his side in his sorrow ; to be near him, 
to assuage and mitigate his grief, or comfort him in any 
manner. 

" And is this like love to stand with no help in my hand, 
When strong as death I fain would watch above thee? 
My love kiss can deny, no tear that falls beneath it, 
Mine oath of love can swear thee, from no ill that comes near thee." 

How often did these beautiful plaintive lines recur to 
her, as she thought of all the pain she had been forced to 
inflict upon him, — thought of the dark hour through which 
he was passing, alone, and unministered to now ! " May 
Qod love thee, my beloved, may God love thee!" was 
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indeed the constant prayer of one gentle, sympathising 
hearty offered for him then ! 

Mr. Stanley was in London, together with Lord Ba- 
venscroft, or rather, had been there, for he was expected 
again at Morley that evening, and must be on his way 
homewards now. Whilst her father had been present 
Eleanor had gone through all, though as one in a trance, 
still bearing all, and concealing all she suffered, well ; there 
is a certain relief given, and false strength imparted by the 
desperate effort required to sustain strength, when uncom- 
plainingly we would endure ; but with the necessity of dis- 
sembling a calm, so utterly unreal, no longer exacted, the 
force had given way ; even that false support was gone ; 
and now, "a spot of dull stagnation without light, or power 
of movement seemed her soul." Nothing appeared to rouse 
or interest her; and she sits there, thinking on these things ; 
- and Ida is near her : tenderly does she commiserate poor 
Eleanor's lot ; — she has done all that lay in her power, 
poor child ! forgetting her own grief to console the des- 
pairing one, suffering beside her, and she has been truly an 
inestimable comfort to Eleanor. 

"What a gloomy-looking evening," said Ida at 
last, breaking through the silence which had continued 
long ; " and what a day it has been for their journey ! but 
I suppose they will be here soon now. Had we not better 
have some more light, it looks very dismal : shall I ring for 
candles, Eleanor?" 

* " Oh no, not yet," she answered, starting from her reverie 
as Ida spoke ; " they can hardly be here yet, and I like 
this gloom. Go and sing to me, Ida ; it will do me good, 
and dispel perhaps the dark thoughts floating in my mind. 
Like poor Mariana, • I am aweary, oh, aweary,' and often 
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and often, * I would that I were dead.' There, by stirring 
the fire, I have made quite a clear light now — quite 
bright enough for you to see by. Go, and sing to me, 
then, and cheer me, Ida, dear, like the good child that you * 
always are." 

" What shall I sing ?" asked Ida, as she crossed the 
room to comply with Eleanor's request. 

"Anything sad; the sadder the better/* Eleanor 
replied, and she named hastily one or two she remembered; 
" now the * Silent Land,' " she said quickly, as Ida con- 
cluded the last that she had asked for. Header, did you 
ever hear that song ? to me, one of the most touching of 
all English songs I know, "perfect music unto noble words." 
And sung by Ida, with her beautiful expressive voice, it 
sank into the very soul. Ida sang with so much feeling, 
not magnificently like Eleanor, but her singing had the 
charm of heart-pathos, and when she chose a melancholy 
strain, you could not listen to her voice unmoved. When 
the song was done, tears were standing in Ida's eyes, and 
Eleanor's face, bowed down; was hidden in her hands, 
dimmed too with tears her eyes ; led by that gentle voice 
from " shattered wrecks," into the region beyond of holy 
thought ; soothing the heart, assuaging and sanctifying its 
previous foreboding and wailing. 

" ' Oh, land, oh, silent land ; land for all the broken-* 
hearted,' there is rest at last, there is peace there," she 
murmured ; " yes, rest and peace in the quiet grave." 

So occupied with her own sad musings, she heeded not, 
scarcely remarked the entrance of a servant, with a note 
for Ida, nor Ida coming to the fire-light to read it, and 
that having done so, she suddenly left the room ; vaguely 
she saw it all pass before her, and yet had not a thought^ 
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upon <it. Bke moved not, she on|y sat there y toekiag>in the 
same dreary? way, upon' the bickering Jam% hardly know- 
ing that? she was; doing so, but repeating ihe wards of Ida's 
* song i over and over again. Some littfe 'time had. passed 
away thus, and then a hand was laid caressingly' on her 
shoulder* andlda i*again there. 1 She bent dowfc over her* and 
said gently, " Eleanor, dearest, did you 'notice I received a 
letter just now ?" Eleanor looked up tin Ida's ftwe in- the 
same.apiritless way. «vBteanor," pursued ^Id% clasping her 
awaa>still closer round her cousin as ahei spoke,''* that letter 
was from Mr. Annedey ; he is herey and vwishes so^mueh to 
see you. You will see him, will you not, dear 'Eleanor T* 

" Dugald here ! Ida, is it really so ? /Ah ! I . needed 
but ibis' incomplete mymisery-;— it would bertop terrible 
to meet him now,", gasped Eleanor, clasping herihands con- 
vulsively round Ida as she spoke r and looking«o Stressed, 
so wildfyttoimd, I#a felt terrified -when she^aw hau? wild 
was the expression of -Eleanor V eyes. £he metat with a 
look xrf the- deepest sympathy, and 'paused awhite r *geeming 
perplexed how to proceed ; at last she sp&ke, >in the -same 
low, eoratrained tone, evidently a voice, rinr which effort 
alone maintained its self-control. 

If you could see hinv as I have now seen him, Ekanor, 
so sad and broken-hearted, you would not refuse his last 
request- fie only received "your letter ten-day ; beibund it 
awaiting him on his return from London; owing $o some 
unfortunate mistake, it had been mkwsent, >and eame to 
3toley afterhis departure ; it was>giveri him on his aitival 
home this evening ; and after all he hag? gone through, the 
tardy receipt of this letter, with the Reeling. Of how> much 
might have^been averted, /how different <mggbt have >been 
his life and yours, had it mcl^ him ^earlier; it hiw driven 
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him well nigh distracted. If you could but witness his 
visible grief, so silent, so absolute, as I have done, you 
-would consent, l am certain, to his wish, only to speak a 
-last farewell. 'Believe me, if you grant it you will be the 
happier ; if you nowpart in peace with the blessed memory 
to comfort you that your last words exchanged were kind. 
Let me go, dear Eleanor/' pleaded Ida, " and tell him, he 
may come (to you." 

Eleanor moved restlessly, swaying herself to and fro, 
and pressing her hand on her forehead, as if in great pain. 
".Is 'he' ao very sad?" she asked. — "Ah, me! ah, me! what 
shall I do? what shall I say ?" and she turned a frightened, 
bewildered look on Ida. 

"That you Trill see him," answered Ida, decidedly, 
kissing the pale face upturned to hers so imploringly ; 
" nay, Eleanor, he has a right to seek this interview, and 
you have no right to refuse it. I would not be unkind, 
but remember all that has passed— how you have . made 
him suffer. Unhappy and worn as you are, I would not 
press further pain upon you, if I did not think it just r 
and that you will be grateful to me for what I am now 
persuading you to do, in the future." She spoke with 
energy, half-coanmandingly : the two cousins appeared to- 
•have .changed characters of late. 

'Eleanor was trying hard to school herself to obey, but 
aherwas totally unnerved and spirit-broken now, she could 
not summon up ~the courage needful to bear the desired 
interview. " I cannot, Ida," she said, at last, in a short, 
decided: tone ; <c go to him, and tell him so." 

" And you can, be w> oroeVEleanor ? you oafi refuse to 
say farewell, and mat content to send it in a- message ? — to 
allow to be spoken "by another's lips, words .which youss 
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alone should utter ? Oh ! Eleanor, pause well before you 
decide ; let me entreat you to consider once more!" 

" You cannot refuse to see me, Eleanor, for I am already 
with you," exclaimed, in measured accents, a calm voice 
near them, startling both; "spare your entreaties, Miss 
Stanley, though my friend as ever, and I thank you," 
continued Dugald Annesley, turning towards Ida; "I 
could not longer risk the only hope left to me, by awaiting 
permission to present myself here." 

That cool, quiet voice of his, what power it possessed ! 
I never knew it speak, but it commanded instantly atten- 
tion: there was an expression of mortified pain too, jarring 
with its usual tranquil tone, as he glanced at Eleanor* A 
faint cry involuntarily escaped her, and she hid her face in 
her hands. Dugald fixed on her a look of mingled affection 
find reproach, and turned once more to Ida: "Miss* 
Stanley," he said quickly, " I would speak to your cousin 
but a few word3, and I dare not linger to do so ; time 
presses, and soon it may be no longer in my power." 

Ida was still by Eleanor's side, but she relinquished the 
hand she clasped in hers, and prepared to leave the room. 

" Cft*, Ida, stay with me," murmured Eleanor, clinging 
to her. Ida gently disengaged herself from her grasp, 

" Eleanor," said Dugald, gravely and mournfully, " do 
you dread me so very much, then, that you shrink to be 
alone with me ? If distasteful to you," he added, proudly, 
" you need not fear the interview prolonged ; but what I 
have to say to you, you must hear alone ; no other must 
come between you and me, any more, save Heaven. I 
solicit but a brief moment of your attention." 

Then Ida left them: slowly and exhaustedly she 
crossed the hall ; she, too, felt no strength left to wrestle 
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longer with 'her sorrow, now. She went and stood by the 
hearth, where the great logs of wood were crackling and 
burning. The hall was lighted up, one blaze of light, 
contrasting strangely with the dull, shadowy apartment 
she had just quitted. That beautiful old hall, marble- 
floored, and hung round with ancestral portraits, and an- 
cestral arms: a noble hall, truly, to minister to family 
pride! And she, one of the last scions of her line, 
standing there so pale and sad, a prey to adverse life, with 
her crushed, sorrowful heart — with such a faded, drooping, 
unhappy mien, a fanciful observer might have taken her 
truly for the spirit of her race, foreshadowing and bemoan- 
ing the departure of their ancient possessions into other 
hands— so wan and spirit-like then she stood. 

With a cheerless look she occupied herself gazing on 
those pictures of the dead, and wondering if they had ever 
suffered too, they looked so quiet and so smiling, as if 
natures of unruffled calm had been bestowed on them ; 
almost all bearing the proud, commanding lineaments which 
distinguished their haughty family. Had those beautiful 
eyes ever shed tears such as she had shed ? — so passionless 
they gazed down on their sorrowful descendant. Had 
their hearts been vulnerable through that armour of pride? 
Had any hopes of theirs been wrecked and stranded as her 
own ? Could their spirits look down and^feel for her then, 
so desolate there ? Ah ! could spirits look down and feel 
pity for the sufferings of those they have loved on earth — 
if it were so permitted, would not some solace be given her 
now ? Would not one angelic spirit be near her ? for she 
thought of her mother then ; and oh ! crowding memories 
rose before her : how she longed to be a little, happy child 
by that mother's side once more, again loved and caressed 
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and. cherished — a thoughtless, happy child ; when her 
smallest grief was lulled to rest ; when she Imew but by 
name, the words sadness and pain ; when the very feeling of 
life in itself was joy, and her heart was unfettered and gay; 
not unhappy and alone, as now. Oh, the change that had 
fallen over her since then! "Oh! mother, mother! if I 
could but» be with you- now!" in her distracted, grief she 
cried aloud* Her weary heart could bear no more, and she 
burst into a flood of tears. They did he* good; they 
relieved the parched heart, and restored it to life. Her 
thoughts reverted to him and Eleanor ; she could now 
grow calm again, and, for thein dear sakes, conquer self. 
Once more, patient and resigned, 

" She lights her smile for comfort, and is slow- 
In nothing of high hearted fortitude." 

But to return to Eleanor. 
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CSAPTER XVIfc 

•" Farewell— though in .that sound be years 
Of blighted hopes and fruitless "tears— 
Thought!* soul vibrate to its knell 
Of; i^dtpartedr- yet fawweUr 

Mm, Hskaxk. 

Mental suffering weakens the physical strengths antLtben 
the- body, in its* turn* retaliates for the loss again* and the 
mind weakens, too; huits powers to do and. bear* It was. 
a fearful thing to feel sueh utter prostration of force, 
body, and spirit, as now did Eleanor. Loft alone with 
Dugald, she made a desperate effort to recover-hewelf, and 
to assume her usual calm* collected bearings but all in 
vain— her eye* refoaed to meet the emotionful, searching 
gaze of his, fixed so steadfastly upon her, and she dared 
not raise them from: the ground. Her embarrassment and 
apprehension on}y increased as she tried to gather.strength, 
and though despising herself for the weakness,, she 
struggled with the cowardness of her heart no .mom 

Unconseioue of his advantage, Dugald also, waa striving 
to be composed; Painful and conflicting, truly, were 
the thoughts ^passing through his mind, too, when, the door? 
closing upon Ida, once more he found himself alone with 
Eleanor. Hour* of sensation in those few seoonds;did he 
live. His love for her -so deep, now she, the Loved One, 
was before him and he was near her, even deeper,* if 
{ttssible, than- before. The Loved OneU-nay, the Lost 
One ! Oh ! very terrible were the feelings which' crossed 
his mind when he thought upon his past folly in so weakly 
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abandoning her to the guidance of her own impulse and 
pride ; the wilfulness with which he had maintained the 
silence between them. As these poignant reflections rose 
in review before him, his heart throbbed violently — he felt 
despairing — maddened. He could control the expression 
of his spirit no more. He had come there with firm pur- 
pose* in the indignant wrong of a slighted heart, to bid 
her but "Farewell;" and then, to abandon her for ever. 
With the inconsistency of one who loves, the sight of her ' 
had unnerved all. 

" Eleanor, my beloved," he said, in low, broken- 
* accents, coming near her, — kneeling by her side ; " speak 
to me— tell me that I am not forgotten — that you do love 
me yet — that your, heart is still mine, whatever else I may 
have forfeited." 

Not one word ! the lip quivered, the cheek flushed ; 
but the head was still turned away; not even a look in 
reply. 

"Eleanor, will you not forgive me?" he continued 
sadly, taking her hand as he spoke. "HI erred, it was- 
but my love for you which led my judgment astray — which 
made me act so. Oh ! Eleanor, I have been very true to* 
you ; I have loved you always well and dearly ; I have 
thought but of you — lived but for you — worked for you — 
toiled for you ; and now, oh my God ! now, to meet at 
length but thus !" 

Her hand trembled so in his grasp he could scarcely 
retain it, and she turned, on him a look of speechless 
anguish. 

" Eleanor, one word only speak to me — I cannot bear 
this silence more," burst from him, and he tried to draw 
her closer to him. 
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r She was herself again ; she snatched the hand she had 
allowed him until now so passively to retain suddenly from 
his grasp ; she started from her seat* 

" Oh, Mr. Annesley, for mercy's sake, speak not to me 
so ; I must not listen .to such words now ; my hand dare 
not rest so, now, in yours. Have you not heard, do you 
not know, that I am another's now ? Is it left to me to 
have to tell you? — even that misery to endure? and 
reserved for you to hear from me — that my faith is plighted 
to another now ! Oh, Dugald, this is too much agony," 
and the bitter tears rolled down her pallid cheeks, and she 
sank back Again in her chair, unable longer to control her 
weeping. 

Dugald had drawn back, chilled and repulsed, when 
she had cast off the hand so tenderly resting on her own ; 
and now he paced hurriedly, across the room, as if striving 
to master the vehemence of his feelings ere he spoke again. 
He went and stood close to where she was, but he 
attempted not again to take her hand ; he only said : 

" I had heard it before ; ill news, as usual, was not tardy 
hi being learnt ; but when I heard it, I deemed that you had 
been led by others to the act ; and, is it not so ? I never 
believed, Eleanor, that your heart was other than my own." 

His voice sounded cold, almost harsh, as a voice will 
when it strives, at a time when restraint is almost intolera- 
ble, to command its words. 

" Oh, Dugald, if, when I wrote to you, you had come 
to me, all might have been well." 

" How could I come ? I never received your letter, as 
you know, until to-day. Eleanor, you could not have 
doubted me then, could you? Oh! surely, not then? 
You could not, even for an instant, have believed that I 
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would not instantly have hastened to you» side , whear you 
needed me. It could not, Eleanor,, have been doubting 
me that has led us both, into so mueh misery*" 

"I; thought," she faltered^ I believed;^ Dugald, 
<mn » you forgive ;me, when 1 toll you ? I saw you that* day 
with Ida, by-the hawibom .trees, a& I returned hopeless 
from my weary, waiting for* you to come to me. I was 
broken-hearted— fillv but mad; in< my despair, I beheld 
everything contorted; I felt reckless- — impelled . onwards 
— and indifferent to all ; and I; toldjaay father, Dugald, of 
my own accord, teld^him I would resist his will no more — r 
I would obey hirn^ and many Lcord Bavenseroft!" 

How strange and quiet she said the words, and looked 
up when she. had spoken, with the air ailittle child, wears 
whcai' it has confessed its fault; such a; strange, half- 
frightened, half noonndihg gaze. Dugald bowed his head 
upon his hands, and groaned aloud. 

't Eleanor," he ^sa&j looking up at last, "Heaven^ who 
linked our fates together,- forbade that man should ever 
come between and part us." 

"Afal" she said) despairingly, "there is no redress 
forifcnow. I sealed j my own doom; and must abide by itv 
come what may. There is no help for me in> this world." 

The lifeless mood was coming over her once more, 
paralysing all energy, and all resistance as before. 

" And why not ? " said he, quickly. " True, you are 
engaged to Lord Ravenscroft; so you were to me. The 
one is not more incompatible to be broken than the other! 
If you really • l6ve me, Eleanor, you are mine; and mine 
only— now -and always mine ; an interchange of hearts is a 
stronger bond thanany mere promise of words. : Say but that 
you love me still, dear Eleanor — speak buf the word> ! and 
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I will braye all, dare all, to set you free,' and win you yet ; 
all ia my power to make you happy. I will go at once to 
your father, and tell him every thing* I only wish I had 
done so at first; but a boy, what; could I do?" he 
muttered bitterly, " but wait and lose you. I will plead 
our cause, to him* and he could not sacrifice the happiness 
of his only, child, if he knew our whole history •" 

She shook her head with a look of non-agreement. 

"Well, let him cast, you off," he cried; "still were 
better, even that, terrible alternative*' than: marrying an- 
other, and loving me! Oh, Eleanor, my own, own 
Eleanor," he continued touchingly; "say that you are 
mine yet— will! be mine, that you love me — and nothing 
on earth shall part us more ; and if the devotion of my 
whole life — if the warmest, deepest, most- entire love 
oan repay for the sacrifice of the world's wealth and the 
world's externalities you will relinquish, for my sake, it is 
yours, and yours alone, as lasting as my life." Ife stopped, 
his voice faltered ; the words, forced from the very depths 
of his deep heart's source, bursting impetuously forth: 
they choked his utterance. " Is this hand mine, Eleanor, 
or not?" he resumed tenderly. "Let me hold it as my 
own, once again." 

She sighed deeply, but only once more shook her 
head sadly, and looked so unutterably wretched ; the large 
tears standing in her eyes, there was something at that 
moment in her whole attitude which expressed such utter 
abandonment to hopeless grief. 

" I ask you solemnly, Eleanor," said Dugald, riveting 
his glance upon- her, as if seeking to read what was passing 
through her mind, "is your heart mine or not?" 

" You know not how binding was the promise exacted 
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from me then, no power on earth can break it. I must 
follow out my doom," she answered indirectly. 

" Is it your doom, or your indination, Eleanor," In* 
asked severely ; " which way am I to understand it ? It rea<ls 
to me very much as if to your soul wealth and rank trero 
far dearer, even at the sacrifice of a broken vow, than tin* 
possession of a heart ; and nothing save a loving heart / 
have to give you." 

She looked at him agonisedly, 

" I deserve it," she said resignedly. " Listen," she 
continued, rising and suddenly going up to him, laying 
her hand upon his arm ; trembling, but yet as if to im- 
press the force of her words upon him more. " If you 
think I have never loved you, you are mistaken. If you 
think I ever loved another, you are mistaken too — ay, 
even to the very moment when, in the pride of my wicked, 
' ungoverned spirit, I pledged my promise for another, I 
loved you, and you alone. You have a right to know that, 
and you shall know it. But since then," she said vehe- 
mently, and drawing back from him as she spoke, and in a, 
tone of bitter feeling, though deep. " Since then, as ;t 
matter of duty" — such a stress upon the word, and sucli a 
look of utter self-scorn as she spoke it — " I have fought 
with, I have crushed every rebellious feeling in my heart, 
until I believe in the strife verily heart itself has fled 
appalled ; and I am left, now all is over, as you see nu* 
here. I stand a lonely, torpid thing, a very life in death, 
all life, all power of enjoyment departed evermore. All 
sensitiveness seems to me to be crushed. I do not recog- 
nise myself — every passionate feeling I once possessed, 
gone — all happiness dead before me. Do you think I 
would give to you such a heart now, even if it were in my 
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power?" She shuddered, and looked in utter self-abase- 
ment down. "Ah, do not think/' cried she, with sudden 
transition, in a voice tremulous with emotion, so different 
to the impetuosity with winch she had laid bare the desert- 
ness of her spirit before him— Ah, do not think that I 
cannot, do not, feel for you now, though utterly callous 
for myself; I suffer, oh, martyrdoms of pain yet, when I 
think of you ; but I dare not show my* sympathy, or 
*peak my tenderness ; either would come ill from me now ; 
it would be sin from me now, for my heart to respond to 
yours, — a bitter sin ; and therefore, I beg you, leave me; 
I pray, I implore you, Dugald, to leave me, not to try 
both our feelings more ; rather I say, oh, Dugald, oh, now, 
this instant, let us part : it will kill me if you stand there 
, looking thus much longer," said she, trembling violently: 
Truly a heart-breaking thing, to see him standing there, 
his eyes bent down, his hands clasped tight, and every 
feature working with emotion and pain. 

"Let us part!" he repeated bitterly. "Part? and 
you can say so quietly, let us part V 
, Eleanor looked at him imploringly. " Dugald," she 
said, after a slight pause, " when first my full misery came 
before me, and its whole extent became known to me — 
when I learnt that you were true, and I was false, without 
even falsity from you to plead in poor justification of my 
deed, despair took possession, of my soul. I lived in a 
vacuity, a chaos of dreariness, but the reaction came. 
Dugald, Ida bade me pray ; she led me to pray, when in my 
unthankful brokenness of heart I would have rejected 
heaven, as I had rejected earth. Dugald, I prayed, oh, so 
weakly, but so fervently : I never prayed before as I did 
then, for aid and strength to enable me to subdue and 
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conquer, and ihe strength was given me. Who ever 
sought spiritual aid there in vain? God can comfort his 
poor failing creatures, -when man cannot. iDugald, pray 
likewise. He will .*amfort you : / cannot. Your case is 
not so conflicting as. mine i*, to meet with comfort, and be 
led on your way. Yon have no self-reproach,: as I had, to 
subdue: no crushing self-blame to add to Joneliness of 
heart : and may God comfort you in your anguish, Du- 
gald, and teach you to be strong. In my turn, I say 
forget me, and leave me to my dreary, unavertable fate. 
Again, I say, oh, let us part. I can bear my own -sorrow 
now ; but yours is. more than I have strength to see and to 
endure? and to live ^through." 

Eleanor, my heart feels hardening and slow to be 
comforted. Ah, will. not you comfort me ; passionately 
lie exclaimed, — " do not you love me yet ? your love alone 
can still its aching." And again he seized her . hand. 

The painful excitement of this scene, this deep tragedy 
of feeling had almost been .too much for her, ahe looked 
sadly in need of rest, wtell nigh worn out, but she tried to 
rally ; 'her woman's heart to be strong, when she saw how 
tried, how suffering' was his. 

She gently { disengaged her hand. "In a very little 
while; Dugald," she said, and impressively and solemnly 
she spoke the words — " In a very little while I shall have 
to stand before Ood's altar, and give*thea my sacred pledge 
to another— promise not only to respect and » honour him, 
but to be true to him, and him only, all my.life ;thai means, 
Dugald, in thought and word, as well as in deed-^and 
with this before me, dare I say even now that. I love yon 
still? Ah ! I have pondered the words longs and well; 
and I feel to tfie^lull extent the responsibility on;my in- 
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most soul, that in uttering them,' will * rest ;' '.Tilldeath us 
do part/ Binding, powerful Asseveration, how. awful a 
sin to be 'undertaken lightly, their *keep significant un<- 
weighed ! 

"See," continued she, )tftki»g upua book. Aom a Tittle 
table near her, " I have fixed my eyes and ay spirit out 
these words often to-day, * I require and charge you bothy 
as ye will^uaawerat the dreadful, day of judgment, whe» 
the «ecr«t8 of all hearts shall' be disclosed/ So solemnly 
appealed to, could Lbold my peace, if -my love weragiveft 
to you ? No r stripped of all illusions, Lmust look steadily 
and .unshrinkingly, to its full extent, upon the destiny 
lying before me, bleak and barren though the contempla- 
tion be; so alone can I accept it . . . and with this before 
me, « sorely yew would not ! be tbe'oie to- bid me fail to van- 
quish heart and self ? 'to shatter my fortitude, to take from 
me the only strength remaining ? You* and I 'must never 
think upon each other more— or, if'we'can — dare, trust 
ourselves to do so, only with the holy,«an<ctraed -remem- 
brance with which we contemplate the memory of the 
dead. You know not all that I have gone through ; how 
I have wrestled and struggled even to win this poor 
strength, this surface calm, I have now attained. Oh, 
would you shake my faith, and rend my heart so bitterly 
in twain again? Dugald, it is very cruel to both to 
prolong misery thus 1 " 

He turned from her with a gesture of impatient, de- 
spairing conviction. Then checking the movement, and 
fixing his eyes sadly on her as he spoke; I feel that I 
must leave you," he answered, in a voice" broken with 
emotion, and which sounded unnatural and hollow to her 
ears, " I begin to feel that truly hope has all flecl from me 
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for ever now. That it is irrevocable, that you were indeed 
right — Eleanor — that we must part. But why, in parting, 
do you only strive to make me reverence and love you 
even more than before !" 

They stood there, in an unbroken silence — sundered — 
they knew it ; and the silence made it more tangibly felt 
than any words. " Farewell, she said at last faintly, ex- 
tending her hand to him. He. started, as she spoke, and 
grasped the hand she tendered him, crushed it rather so 
tightly in his own — its touch was as ice, it lay there life- 
less as death — and she, shaking with agitation, she could 
scarcely stand ; he himself, quivering in every limb, his 
chest heaving, his countenance ashy pale, not daring to 
look at her. 

" Farewell," he said, after a pause, in a voice almost in- 
articulate with feeling — " Farewell for ever, Eleanor; 
God bless you, and protect you — I — .** He wrung her 
hands in both his, and turned to leave her. She stood 
there motionless, gazing after him as he turned away, oh, 
so mournfully, so wildly fixedly. As he reached the door, 
he paused irresolutely, he looked back — their eyes met, he 
turned once more, clasped her for one instant convulsively 
to his heart — and left her ! 

She cast a hurried, terrified glance around ; she did 
not faint, there was too much resistance natural to her 
temperament, to allow her even then the refuge of insen- 
sibility, but she tottered to a chair—and sat there as if 
spell-bound— -feeling faint and unconscious, without the 
relief of even for a few moments losing remembrance or 
consciousness. 
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44 Upon tlie whirl, where sunk the feiiip, 
The boat spun round and round, 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound." 

Coleridge. 

And what were Dugald Annesley's feelings then, when 
leaving Eleanor, he relinquished all he loved, all he 
cherished, for evermore ; all that made existence dear de- 
parted from him ; life so silent ; on the past, not to dare to 
think, that record blotted out ; and the future ? — oh ! that 
future, so blank, so dreary, he shuddered at its very idea, 
as it glanced before him. He seemed to realise all its 
mouldering cheerlessness in one brief moment, and then a 
numbness of feeling creeping over him, — a dull gloom of 
despair enshrouding him, — all seemed reeling in confusion 
to his view. He leant against the door for support. Ah ! 
God help all those wh,ose lot it is to hear the "never, 
never," tolling its knell-like sound upon the solemn still 
air around ; for it needs a voice from Heaven, to be heard 
above the dirge to say, " Let there be light " again in the 
murky chaos the heart is then ! 

I have said Dugald had great self-control ; his self-pos- 
session was wonderful, more especially in one whose imagi- 
nation and feelings were so fresh, and their force so intense. 
It did not fail him now ; perceiving Ida, with a violent 
effort he struggled to master the anguish of heart consum- 
ing him, and with heavy, assured steps he strode across the 
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hall to where she stood. Yet, when he reached the spot, 
he dared not trust himself to speak, and for a few seconds 
both remained there, without exchanging a word; she 
respecting his sorrow too deeply and too much to break 
through its silence. 

"All is over," he said at last, in a slow, desolate 
tone. 

"Ah!" she said, in a troubled voice; " I had. hoped," 
she resumed after awhile, "I had hoped — I had thought 
that— but the hope was vain. I suppose it could not be." 

" No, you are right there, Miss Stanley," he replied, 
dejectedly, "it could not be, — could never be; we are 
parted for ever now," and he leant his hand upon the mantel- 
piece, and his head upon his hand, and seemed lost in the 
current of his own lonely thoughts. 

" I wish I oouLd comfort you, Mr. Annesley ; if I 
could but say even one word to console you, in any way, 
how grateful I should be," said Ida, earnestly but timidly. 

"I know you would," exclaimed he, warmly, "I know 
you would with all your heart do anything you could, good 
and kind that you are. But do not weep for me, Miss 
Stanley," (for the tears would rise unbidden against her 
will,) "I know you do feel for me, and with me, and believe 
me your friendship and sympathy are not bestowed upon 
an ungrateful heart. Ah! Miss Stanley," he continued, 
earnestly, " you have known great sorrow too, you have 
mourned the loss of those very dear to you ; but sad as was 
your grief, thank God that they were lost in death, and not 
in life ; though lost to you, their love is still yours, un- 
alterable, fixed, — they can never change to you, your 
thoughts may ever dwell with, fondness and trust on them. 
But to lose in life those dear to you, they are lost to you 
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indeed; that is very terrible to bear. Oh ! my God, to 
. think of her as another s," ne said, between his set teeth, 
suddenly breaking off and turning abruptly ffom her. 
u There," he added, " I will not stay here more, only to 
.give you pain ; forgive me," and he prepared to go. 

" One moment, Mr. Annesley ; promise me one thing 
first" 

" Anything,— everything that lies in my power ; I shall 
be only too happy , if there is anything I can do to please 
you," he replied, taking up his hat, and brushing it with 
his hand assiduously— doing it, and speaking in a reck- 
less kind of way. 

" Will you promise me, then, to go at once to Mr. V 

" Why ? do you think he possesses a panacea against 
every ill?" 

"Oh, Mr. Annesley," she exclaimed reproachfully, "do 
not speak so; — certainly not, only he knows all, and you 
ought not — it would be better for you in every way — com- 
fort you more to be with him now than with any one else ; 
or, than only to go home, and be with Dr. Markham." 

" Perhaps you are right — indeed, I think I should 
naturally have gone to him, anyway. In truth I mean to 
do so," he said, soothingly, seeing she was watching him 
anxiously. " Good-bye, I will go at once to my old 
friend; and," he added, hesitatingly, as he turned to leave 

her, "and you will go to El , to your cousin, will you 

not?" 

« Yes, I will, without delay." 

"-Well, good-bye, once more. Do ntft think me 
• heartless/' he said, as lie shook her hand at parting, " but I 
cannot speak about it now." And he went away,; after 
the nature of man trying to smother all display #f suffer- 
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ing ; in the fashion they deem fine and right, he left her. 
But he kept his promise, and did come to me, and made 
my old heart ache, not only then, but for many a long day, 
to see him struggling with relentless thought, so utterly 
miserable, still trying to be resigned, and not to waste liR* 
in vain regrets and fruitless repinings : and yet I could 
descry, to care to work still, to bear courageously with life, 
through "sorrow, wrong, and ruth;" such an effort of at- 
tainment, though in silence, and uncomplainingly the strife 
was carried on. He was of a right honest, noble nature,, 
that Dugald ; a sincere, brave soul was his, 

" Ever level and ever true, 
To the toil and the task (it had) to do." 

Ida found Eleanor as we have described her, in the sanic» 
lethargic stupor of the mind, the same chill rigidity of 
form. She had not shed a tear ; she did not shed one now % 
.she told all to Ida in the same dreary, reserved way, ami 
listened in like manner to Ida's words. 

" They are coming at last," exclaimed Ida, suddenly 
starting up. " Yes, I am sure it is a carriage I hear, — 
listen." 

Unmistakably the sound of carriage wheels drawing" 
nigh ; and if there had been any doubt before, a violent 
ring at the hall door bell set the matter speedily at rest. 

Beyond a slight tremulousness of the hand, as Eleanor 
passed it fondly over Ida's glossy hair, there was no trace 
of emotion to be seen with her. " Silly child," she said, 
affectionately, " how you tremble, — is it forme, Ida? Yoit 
need not fear for me ; after what I have gone through to- 
night, nothing further can be hard to bear. I defy Fate* 
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now, life can inflict no equal in the future to that past," 
She sighed deeply, and rising, stood there with the old 
determined, collected look of yore once more the ex- 
pression of her haughty loveliness; whilst Ida, turning 
from pale to red, and from red to pale, in the anticipation, 
preserved anything but a calm composure. 

Mr. Stanley entered first, looking very cold and very 
frozen; and in that singular state of excitement and 
breathlessness peculiar to elderly gentlemen when they 
have accomplished the, apparently to them, awful exer- 
tion of divesting themselves of great coats, &c, after a 
journey ! 

" How do you do, Eleanor ? How are you, my dear Y* 
respectively he said to his daughter and niece as they 
advanced to meet him, and generously bestowing the ex- 
treme tip of his. whisker to each. of them in turn to em- 
brace; "a bitter cold evening indeed, the wind cuts 
through one ;" he continued, making directly for the fire : 
but, alas ! like the unfortunate animal for whom " Mother 
Hubbard," on hospitable thoughts intent, was so desirous 
to cater, he was doomed to disappointment : 

" "When he came there the cupboard was bare." 

Mighty little fire was there to greet him ! 

"What, pray, is the meaning of this? — the room all in 
darkness, scarcely any fire — a very extraordinary thing- 
indeed," he remarked in an aggrieved voice, pulling the 
bell furiously as he spoke ; — " to return home from a long, 
cold journey, and find everything in discomfort, — very ex- 
traordinary indeed," he repeated angrily. 

Ida made ample apologies for her carelessness, and 
remarked there was a good fire in the hall. 
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Oh ! dear, no ! that would not do at all. 

"If -war my fault," remarked Eleanor at last, in her 
usual dare-not-to^find-fault-with-me tone ; "I was sitting* 
liere by preference in the dark, and J forgot the fire." 

Mr. Stanley subsided into severity of look, instead of 
word. 

" Oh, here you are," said Lord Eavenscroft, fortunately 
entering then, "I could not find you, I went to the 
drawing-room, thinking you had gone there." 

" Ugh ! I hope you found some fire there ; here 
there is none," growled Mr. Stanley, appropriating the 
whole of what little there was, however. 

There was a listlessness and a coldness in Eleanor's 
greeting which mode Lord Eavenscroft uncomfortable and 
dissatisfied ; and Mr. Stanley relieved his mind, scolding* 
the servant who came in with lights, juat at that moment,, 
and then every one around him, until he had made the 
whole party thoroughly wretched, having accomplished 
which laudable feat he went oft* in high dudgeon to dress. 
j&>r dinner. Ida followed him. 

Somehow the candle Lord Eavenscroft was lighting for 
Eleanor, would not light — rit was in truth ,the most 
obstinate, unligliting candle that ever was seen : and by 
its means he contrived to detain her, sorely against her will,: 
after the rest of the party had left the room. 

" Are you not glad to see me, Eleanor ? " he inquired 
gravely: 

" What a strange question to ask," she answered with a 
shy forced laugh, as if to avoid a direct reply, and taking* 
the candle from him to go. 

" No, not strange, Eleanor, after my cold reception," 
^lied in a constrained distant voice, though not un- 
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kindly. " I really wish to know if my presence be welcome 
or not." 

Eleanor looked provoked. "Oh yes," she said im- 
patiently ; u of course I am rejoiced to see you, gela va sans 
dire, I should have thought." 

Lord Eavenscroft looked but little better satisfied. " I 
suppose I must be content with that, Eleanor, but if you 
only knew how glad I' am to see you, and to be with you 
again, you would not so cruelly mar my happiness by your 
coldness/' 

She sighed heavily. " I believe you do really love 
me," she said at last, slowly and moodily ; and more to 
herself than addressed to him. 

" Eleanor !" 

a Forgive me," she said, passing her hand across her 
brow, " my head aches so, I hardly know what I say." 

He looked at her anxiously. " I fear it pains you very 
much, you are looking) so deadly pale," he said, tenderly ; 
" you have been sitting in this dull dark room until you 
have made yourself quite nervous and ill" 

" Oh no, it was not the room," she replied, trying to 
speak cheerfully, " it was not that ; I like sitting on a win- 
ter's evening by firelight and thinking well enough ; it is 
one of my favourite fancies." 

" Nevertheless, I must put my veto upon the indul- 
gence of such fancies, if they leave you sad like this. 
Castle-building at any time is silly work, and sentimental 
dreaming by firelight until you grow low-spirited, and. 
make your head ache, is a luxury of woe," remarked Lord 
Eavenscroft, satirically, " which I confess is beyond my 
comprehension, and' I should say better left alone. Now 
do not be angry with me," he said, taking her unwilling 
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hand in his own ; "remember the old saying, EleanorJ Qui 
prend compaction, prend maitre ! " 

Another time, and Eleanor's eyes would have flashed 
fire, and some cutting rejoinder would have answered these 
words ; but now — she only raised them, and fixing a sad, 
piercing, scrutinising look upon his face : " A luxury of 
woe!" she murmured bitterly to herself; withdrawing her 
hand, and turning away, wearily ; and then she said 
calmly, "No one can agree more fully in your opinion 
than myself ; a foolish, fatal thing indeed it is to give the 
reins to imagination, and let it lead you where it will. You 
need not fear that being a fault of mine in the future — I 
have done with dreaming and fancy now/' " Ah, done 
with dreaming, indeed," she said sadly to herself a little 
later when she left the room, her thoughts reverting again 
into the same track (if they had ever quitted it) suggested 
by his words. " With all imagining for ever, evermore, 
from my own mad folly to date my misery wild, desperate, 
ungoverned ! from my own miserable folly, self-con- 
demned to such a cheerless doom. Oh my God, enable 
me to bear it, for it is almost more than my strength can 
endure ! And a * luxury of woe !' he called it !" she re- 
peated, with a dreary, wintry smile — "a costly Juxury to 
indulge in, purchased at the fearful price of blighted life 
and happiness to the one — and my own woeworn, broken 
heart — a strange choice of subject for sentimental dreaming f 
truly," she passionately faltered. 

I have related this little scene in order to give you some 
idea of Lord Bavenscroft ; if you saw him one day you saw 
him every day ; he never varied t My knowledge of most t 
of the above narrative was gleaned from facts told me in 
after years by Dugald and Ida; and they coming but 
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little in contact with him, it struck me, if I omitted this 
small dialogue, his little lordship was likely to play only 
the part of personage muet, — a r61e which, as he was 
fond of laying down the law, and dictating to other peo- 
ple, he would not exactly be most pleased with, nor consider 
the best suited to his capacity. Not that I think this cir- 
cumstance would distress you equally, for were he more 
known to you I do not fancy he would interest you much ; 
he was a clever man too, and yet there was an indescriba- 
ble something about Lord Ravenscroft which precluded his „ 
ever being even to his most partial friend an object of in- 
terest or admiration, he was so painfully wise and cautious, 
practical and reserved, with a mingling therewith of bitter 
sarcasm. No ! I defy Lord Ravenscroft to dwell in any 
mind in an attractive light, ever to be to any one un 
souvenir interessant. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" I saw ttoec young and beautiful, I saw thee rich and gay T 
Iziihetifst Mush of womanhood, upon thy wedding day ; 
The church bells rang, and little children sang— 
Flowers kiss her feet — sweets to the sweet. 
The winter's past, the rains are gone, 
Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on." 

Montgomery. 

A COLD, bright morning in February, snow on the ground 
and sunshine overhead, such was Eleanor's wedding day. 
I was invited to the dejeuner but not to join the party at 
the church, but I went there ; I wished to see the last 
of Eleanor Stanley ; and besides poor Dugald would insist 
upon going there too, and witnessing the ceremony. He 
maintained, when I urged how utterly unnecessary was this 
heaping grief upon grief, and exposing himself to such an 
additional, needless pang, that it would make him happier 
in the future, Were he an eye-witness of the scene ; he 
should better realise his loss, and know that it was inevit- 
able, were the end discerned by s ; ght as well as feeling. 
In these cases, reasoning is of not much avail ; " a wilful 
man maun hae his ain way," — and so I ceased at length 
my opposition ; and Dugald delayed his departure from 
Morley until the evening of that day. He was obliged to 
go then, as of course lie had been included with his uncfc 
in v the invitation to Court of Morley, and had lie re- 
mained, to have avoided going there would have been im- 
possible ; it was only necessary to plead an extra degree of 
business requiring attention, to oblige him to be in town a 
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few days earlier. Dr. Marfchkm dwelt far too much in 
Cloudland, with his beloved books, to descend often to 
sublunary afikirs; so any interference of his with his 
nephew's concerns was not very difficult to overcome, nor 1 
his questionings very troublesome to baffle. It was decided 
that he should leave Morley immediately after the. ceremony 
had taken place, and Dr. Markhara and myself were to 
join him in London the following day, and remain with 
him until he sailed across " the dark, broad seas/' for his 
distant home. So he stayed to see the last seal put upon 
his misery, — a strange wish, many may think it, but the acts* 
of the .miserable do ever appear wild and unaccountable to 
the happy. 

The church at Morley was a fine old edifice and very 
picturesque besides; it was this day- crowded with specta- 
tors from all parts, anxious to witness so. unusual a sight as- 
" a grand wedding," in that retired district. Eleanor had ex- 
pressed a wish to be married in London, away from a 
place teeming with memories and associations now to be 
forgotten; but Mr. Stanley would not hear of such a 
thing. I believe he imagined there was something quite 
baronial, a savouring of old feudal times, in being sur- 
rounded by his tenants (or vassals, as he rather regarded 
them) at such a time ! Eleanor desired all appertaining to- 
the wedding to be conducted as quietly as it consistently 
could be : — but, oh ! dear, no ! neither Mr. Stanley nor 
Lord Arlingford would hear of such a thing; so she let 
them manage it all their own way* and interfered with 
nothing more, but stood apart* wrapped in a sort of 
haughty, forced submission ; devoted to Ida, and heeding- 
but little any one else; and so it was fixed to be grand and 

gay. 
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Since the evening detailed in the previous chapter, 
Dugald and the two cousins had never met. One Sunday 
only, he had seen them at church, but Eleanor never raised 
her eyes, or her veil, and whether she was conscious of his 
presence, she never said. Ida I thought was looking very 
ill, and Dugald worse ; and I was quite glad when the fol- 
lowing week he went away, to spend some time with his 
own family, previous to leaving England, and when he 
returned the Stanleys were in London, so somehow even 
by chance they never met ; and he took good care the day 
he went, for form's sake, to bid farewell to Mr. Stanley to 
ascertain previously that the family were all out ! 

A wedding is nervous work at best, and though I had 
been to many in the course of my life before more per- 
sonally concerning me, I confess I do not think I ever 
experienced such a wondrous beating at the heart as I did 
now whilst expecting the bridal party. My house was but 
a little distance from the church, and, as I wended my way 
thither, the sun was shining so brightly, the snow spark- 
ling in its rays, and the light dancing on the bright leaves 
and red berries of the holly bushes, — the whole world 
looking so fair, and the fine frosty air so fresh and invigo- 
rating ; and again, as I stood by the porch, and my gaze 
rested now upon cheerful faces — the numerous spectators 
anxiously watching for the appearance of the first carriage 
over the brow of the hill leading from Morley, they all 
looked so joyously - excited, I tried to be gay, too. 
"Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on," I kept 
repeating, and I endeavoured to comfort my heart with the 
said old saying, to reassure my fears, and to trust that 
*he wind might be tempered to the lot of the feir girl on 
10m I thought, and that God would yet give her joy. 
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But it was a cold, wintry glitter, too, which shone upon 
that day. 

" They are coming, — look ! The party at all events 
is arriving from Arlingford," were words shortly heard 
passing eagerly through the crowd. I believe, if I had 
been going to be married myself, , I could not have felt 
more tremulous than I did then. True enough, three 
carriages were in view ; they come near ; more happy 
faces there ? Pshaw ! foolish old man ; why should y<m 
bo sad ? Is there any cause for sadness in the scene ? or y 
is not its sorrow a dream of your own old, silly heart ? I 
almost distrust my own ideas. Amid such smiling coun- 
tenances around me, can, there be cause for grief? I 
mingle with the crowd ; yet, spite of all, I still feel sick at 
heart, and wish it were all over — at least, I wish Eleanor 
was there. By degrees every one else has arrived ; it is 
getting late; Lord Arlingford grows impatient — Lord 
Ravenscroft restless. Ah! there she is; surely that 
must be the bride. Yes, Mr. Stanley's old-fashioned, 
heavy chariot undoubtedly can be descried, and in it 
Eleanor, himself, and Ida. I do not wait to see them 
I come — I hasten to secure my place. Thanks to Doctor 
I Markham, I have had one reserved for me in the chancel. 
I Dugald is amid the spectators in the body of the church I 
know ; he would rather, I feel, not have me near him, but 
be there alone. A momentary pause — she is come — a 
hush — a slight confusion — they enter. Lord Ravenscroft 
conducts his mother; Mr. Stanley, Eleanor. Beautiful, 
I but how deadly pale — more like a spirit than a daughter of 
| earth ! Then the bridesmaids follow, six in number, Ida 
and Lady Harriet Conway immediately near Eleanor, and 
the rest of the company after them in procession as they list. 
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further doubt : a hand was laid upon iny shoulder, Dugald 
himself was there. He looked so haggard, it startled me 
to see the change visible on his face. 

" There you are !" I exclaimed ; " I have been looking 
for you everywhere." 

" I went to speak to Dr. Markham ; he wanted me, I 

could not come before . . . Mr. , I must see her again 

before I go," he said earnestly. 

" See her!" I repeated ; " what, Eleanor?" 

" Eleanor ! no," he reiterated impatiently. " I have 
looked my last on Lady llavenscroft" with bitter em- 
phasis on the words. " No, Ida, Miss Stanley I mean. I 
must bid her adieu." 

"My dear boy, are you quite mad? How on earth 
. can you see her now ? It is an utter impossibility/* I said. 

"Nothing is impossible," he answered, in the same 
hurried, excited tone : "I am sure she saw me in the 
church just now ; for I met her look, so sympathising, so 
grieved for me, I could have worshipped her as she stood 
there, for her kind deep-feeling heart. Yes, I must see 

her again, my dear Mr. , if only for one moment, to 

say good-bye." 

I felt fairly puzzled, divining even then pretty well, 
perhaps, the real state of Ida's heart, of which, to do 
Dugald justice, he was most thoroughly ignorant. I was 
doubtful whether it would be kindness or cruelty to ex- 
pose her to such a trial, even if by any means I could 
gratify his wish. And yet, spite of its pain, there is 
something satisfactory also to glance back upon, in having 
exchanged "Farewell." So I looked and felt thoroughly 
helpless, and only said, " Well, then, what is it you wish 
me to do ?" 
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" Merely to ask Miss Stanley if she will see me, that 
is all, that I may thank her for her kindness, and I will go 
up to Morley at once." 

"What! to take a public farewell of her before the 
whole party ? " 

" You are very tiresome and unkind to-day," he said, 
"very unlike yourself ; you will not help me one bit. Of 
course I am not going to the house at all, but I dare say, 
with you, sher would come to the end of the terrace and 
see me, if you asked her." 

" What a highly romantic and original scheme, so very 
likely to be fulfilled," I said, mockingly. 

" Well, ask her," he cried, impatiently, " that is all I 
wish you to do in it." 

" And I am to chaperone her ? " 

" If you will," he said, laughing in spite of himself ; 
" now, please go to Morley, and do not lose any more time * 
cogitating here, an you love me." 

So off I drove, feeling remarkably uncomfortable at having 
allowed myself to permit such a task to be imposed upon me 
malgre' moi, and thinking all the time what a remarkably silly, 
easy old man I must be ; only it seemed so unkind to 
refuse his last prayer; and he looking so ill, it really 
frightened me to give him any further disappointment to 
bear. 

I found a very large party assembled at. Morley. The 
wedding guests were all arrived, I think my name was the 
last announcement. Such a din of voices greeted my ears 
as I entered. I looked round for Ida ; she was standing 
near Lady Eavenscroft and two or three others, in one of 
the deep bay windows. Eleanor looked happier and more 
amimated, I thought, than when I had seen her before. I 
advanced and offered my good wishes to the bride ; she 

15 
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thanked me cordially, in her own natural, ever-graceful 
manner, and then turned once more to listen to Lord 
Arlingford, who, when I had drawn near, was engaging 
her attention. She had always been a great favourite of 
his, and he was so charmed at the marriage, he was in a 
wondrous state of ecstacy and devotion to his newly gained 
daughter that day. Seeing Ida disengaged, and feeling 
there was no time to be lost, I contrived to detach her 
from the group, and briefly told her my errand. I saw 
the proposition startled her at first ; but she at once, to my 
astonishment, without the slightest hesitation, signified 
compliance with the request, and expressed her readiness 
to accompany me. 

" At the end of the terrace," she said, thoughtfully, as 
we were leaving the room ; " but shall we have time ? The 
breakfast is to be punctually at one." 

" A quarter of an hour only then," I said, glancing at 
. a timepiece near. 

" Then we must go now, and without delay." 

I saw, outwardly quiet as she appeared, she was in 
reality terribly nervous, and that it was just as well she 
should have time to recover herself; and I confess I 
dreaded for both the meeting, and I had a most pious 
horror of a scene ; so I said to her, — 

" But you are not going in that thin white dress, 
without a shawl; and, moreover, white satin shoes and 
snow are not admirably adapted one to the other." 

" Not exactly," she said ; "but if you will wait for me 
in the library, I will get a shawl, and join you. We can 
go out through the glass door there : it will be the best 
plan too, I think. Does he seem very sad ? Is he very 
unhappy ?" she asked, without looking at me, half timidly, 
as she was leaving the room. 
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" I fear he is in his heart," I replied ; u but he rarely 
shows you what he feels." 

" No ; he has great self-command." She sighed, and 
left me. She returned almost directly ; and when she 
joined me, I was surprised to see her so calm. 

" Ah, that looks better," I said, as cheerfully as I could, 
" you are well wrapped up now, and I hope will not take 
cold : it is but a short walk." 

But she did not speak until we came to the designated 
spot, a little clump of trees at the end of the terrace. " Do 
not leave me," she said, in her low, gentle voice, as she 
withdrew her hand from my arm, and advanced to meet 
Dugald, whom we found leaning against one of the trees 
awaiting us, as quiet and serene as possible, as if it were 
the most common-place, everyday thing in the world 
that was going on ! What a strange, incomprehensible 
anomaly you are, I thought to myself, as I looked at 
him so tranquil there. However, he thanked her warmly 
for coming, and for granting his strange yet earnest wish. 
" It was very good of her," he said ; " he could hardly 
hope she would have complied with it, but it was his only 
chance of seeing her again. He could not have come to 
Morley Court before, and now he was going away from 
her for years ; and he wished to express his gratitude 
and his hopes that they might one day meet again," and so 
on. Indeed I cannot tell you what he exactly said, fur- 
ther than the general tenor of it all : the whole dialogue 
between them was broken and confused ; for Ida said but 
little too, and those few words almost inaudibly. Yet I 
believe I could have cried like a child had I dared, to see 
and hear them both then and there. It was such a strange 
scene altogether ; the bright sun overhead, the cold white 
world below, the leafless trees, the silence of all else 
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around, and tjhose two sad hearts, broken and in un- 
rest, which might have been so glad, which one word 
could have made so different, and changed all. Alas! 
alas! 

" Das eine wort blieb ungesprochen, 
Daschieden sie!" 

Oh, it was, I can assure you, a trying, painful scene to 
witness, though more to be felt than to be told how or 
why it was so. 

I dare say* they thought the old man very cruel, when 
he stepped in between, and broke through the further 
prolongation of the interview, and bade them part; but 
I knew it was better so : of what avail the lingering on 
where no result could follow ; so I said, " It must end. 
Ida must return with me, or her absence would be 
noticed," and every matter of fact remark I could think 
of I continued to put in the whole time. 

"Yes, Mr. ^is right: I must not detain you 

more. Good-bye, Miss Stanley, and God bless you. We 
can hardly meet again ; but, believe me, all my life I shall 
never cease to think of you with the warmest gratitude 
. and esteem." 

. Ida hesitated a moment, as if to nerve her strength ; 
then drawing off her glove, she gave him her hand : he 
held it in his for a few seconds, " Good-bye," she faltered, 
and turned away ; and so they parted for long years. 

• Quickly did I make my own adieu, and hastened to join 
her. When we had reached the house, I looked back. 
He had. come forward on the terrace walk, and was watch- 
ing us yet ; but Ida never looked round again. Ah, such 

• partings are cruel things, and best let alone : they only 
serve to " break the hearts they fondly hope to heal." 
Many a day has died away since then, since she exchanged 
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that sorrowful, unsatisfactory farewell — days and years of 
" blighted hopes and fruitless tears" have begun and ended ; 
yet, though with little hope for the future, she has still 
been true to him, still loved on. Would she have done 
so, had not this farewell kindled a visionary hopefulness — 
a something of little, value to another's heart, but enough 
for a loving one to cling to, and to build upon ? Would 
she have clung to his image with such untiring faith, if it 
had not been for this faint glimmering of light to kindle 
afresh the warm love she felt before it was almost an im- 
perative duty to subdue ? Who can say ? I know not ; but 
certain it is, though 

" Seldom hath her tongue pronounced that name ; 
Tet the dear love, so deeply wounded then, 
She in her heart, with silent faith sincere, 
Devoutly cherished till they met again." 

But I must not anticipate. 

Ida leant heavily on my arm, as I led her back to the 
house, and a few tears would come ; but I pretended not to 
notice them* and hurried her on. We reached the library 
in safety, but in the hall, through which we were obliged to 
pass, we found Mr. Ashton : he was coming in search of us. 

"I have been looking for you everywhere, Miss 
Stanley ; Lady Bavenscroft missed you ; and besides, it is 
my privilege to attend to you to-day." 

" Miss Stanley and I have been for a little ramble," I 
said, coming to the rescue; for Ida did not look much 
equal to talking just then. " One o'clock," continued I, 
looking at my watch, and turning to her, " you will only 
just have time to take off your shawl." 

She looked gratefully at me, and vanished. Mr. Ashton 
stared in astonishment at the whole proceeding. 
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a Been for s ramble to-day f 99 he said ; " where on 
earth can yon have been ? 99 

a Only wandering in the shrubbery, at the end of the 
terrace," I replied; "just pour passer le tempi" 

u A singular way of beguiling tame, truly — walking in 
the snow! You must have had an object, for inducement 
to do so ; what was it ? may I not know ? " 

" Oh," I replied^ carelessly, seeing he would give me 
no peace without an answer, " we went to look at a re- 
markable plant there : did you not know I was very 
curious in such things? " 

" No ; but a plant in the shrubbery worth looking at 
in the month of February?" inquired my tormentor; 
" what sort of plant do you mean ? " 

" A species of sensitive plant, I believe it was," I 
replied, drily. 

" How very strange ; I shall go and look for it myself, 
this evening." 

" You will not find it, then," I said, delighted to mys- 
tify him, " if you do." He shook his head, laughing. 

a Ah ! here is Miss Stanley ; she will tell me. So you 
have been a botanical ramble in the snow ? " he asked. 

Ida looked at me for explanation. 

" She will tell you nothing of the kind," I cried. "Do 
not gratify curiosity, Miss Stanley," I said to her with a 
smile : " Mr. Ashton wants to know all about our walk, 
and I will tell him nothing, excepting that it had a 
botanical tendency." 

The dtjedner, fortunately, speedily diverted his atten- 
tion, and Ida laughed heartily when, later in the day, I 
how completely I had puzzled my pertinacious 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Quand on veut plaire dans le monde, il faut se laisser apprendre 
bien des choses qu'on sait, pardes personnes qui ne les savent point." 

Voltaire. 

" That is what I call a cheerful affair ! " exclaimed 
Dennis Conway to me, making a wry face as he spoke, 
when some two hours later we were standing together on 
the steps, at Morley, watching the carriage containing the 
bride and bridegroom drive off. 

"Very much so," I replied, laughing at the puzzled 
expression of his face, and stooping down to pat, as I 
spoke, Mr. Stanley's large dog — a great favourite, and a 
privileged intruder, generally to be seen by the house door 
at Morley. 

" Weddings are very slow ; I don't like them at all," 
continued he, grumblingly ; " and that is what you call a 
happy pair, I presume ! " he added, with another grimace. 

" I hope so ; do not you ? " I said. 

" Well : I hope when J marry, my wife will look a little 
more lively, that is all,'* observed Dennis, in the same tone. 

" Are you seriously contemplating matrimony, then ?" 
I asked him. 

"Down, Duke!" cried Mr. Conway crossly to the 
dog. " She had much better have married Annesley ; she 
would have been a much happier woman," was all he 
vouchsafed to mutter. 

"Married Annesley ? v I repeated, with the most 
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innocent look of unmitigated astonishment I could assume. 
"What do you mean?" 

" People think, I believe," said Mr. Conway, who was evi- 
dently disturbed about something or other at that moment, 
" People think, I believe, that I am quite blind ; such an 
easy, good-natured fellow, I never see anything that is 
going on before me : but people are mistaken," he said, 
with a sagacious nod, "very little escapes me, I can 
assure you ; I could see fast enough Annesley had lost his 
heart in that quarter when they were together at Arling- 
ford ; then again, he would not come here to-day." 

" But he could not ; he was obliged to go to London I 
know, on business that would admit of no delay," I put in. 

" Oh, was he ?" said Dennis, provokingly, and looking 
very wise ; " where there's a will, there's a way, my dear 
sir ; and so putting this and that together, I arrived at the 
conclusion that Annesley was in love, only that he could 
not summon courage to speak out, and the lady gave no 
encouragement, and pretended not to see it." 

" Oh, indeed," I said, deferentially of course, and pro- 
perly awed by Mr. Conway's profound penetration and 
superior wisdom and knowledge. " Oh, indeed." 

" It is a very good match, a very suitable match for 
both parties, and all that sort of thing," Dennis con- 
tinued, confidentially, " and of course I am, like the rest of 
my family, very glad the marriage has taken place ; but 
how she could have married Arthur I cannot think ! How 
tired she will be of him in a month ! I grow so dreadfully 
.weary of him, so soon, always." 

" What an affectionate brother ! " 

" Oh, we are very good friends at a distance," Dennis 
remarked, with the most engaging air of candour ima- 
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ginable ; " he is as good as gold, and I have an immense 
respect for him, and so on, but Arthur decidedly belongs 
nevertheless to le genre ennuyeux, and our tastes don't 
suit." 

" I should think not," said I, quietly ; " but Lord 
Ravenscroft looked quite lively to-day; — you will see 
matrimony will improve him wonderfully," I continued ; 
truth to tell, rather puzzled what to say. 

" Do you think so?" returned Dennis, drily ; who, like 
all thoughtless and usually unthinking men, now he had 
begun to reflect and be wise, was very wise, and argumen- 
tative indeed on his one subject. " Do you see that icicle V 9 

" Yes," I said, with mock attention. 

" Well, that is like Arthur to-day ; thawing a little 
because the sun is so bright he cannot help himself ; but he 
will be all frozen up again and dull as before presently ; 
you see now if he isn't ! " and Dennis stooped down and 
patted Duke with the self-satisfied air of a man who feels 
he has said a very clever thing ! 

u What's that you are saying Conway, about icicles 
and suns, and freezings and drawings," said Mr. Ashton's 
laughing voice behind him. 

" Mr. Conway," observed I, demurely, " has been * im- 
proving the occasion/ as Mr. Stiggins would say, by a 
little wholesome and well-chosen advice on the subject of 
matrimony ; and now inspired by the event, he is turning 
poet, and about to compose an epithalamium on his 
brother's marriage." 

" Ed ancti to son PUtore ! Eh, Conway ! Bravo, old 
fellow !" cried Mr. Ashton, satirically. " Dear me, I should 
like of all things to hear it. Do favour me, please, with a 
specimen of your poetical powers." 
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Dennis shook off his grasp impatiently, and ran down 
the steps, whistling to the dog to follow him. 

" Something's rotten in the state of Denmark ; what 
ails the boy ? Something very strange must have occurred 
when Dennis Conway turns poet ! " 

"Oh, nothing is the matter in reality," I answered 
carelessly, " only he was growing so very wise, it did me 
good to laugh at him a little. He was only talking about 
Lady Ravenscroft, and marvelling somewhat at her mar- 
rying his brother." 

" I confess," said Mr. Ashton, gravely, " that marriage 
surprised me also ; I did not think when we were all to- 
gether at Arlingford, Ravenscroft had a chance. In fact, / 
thought she preferred some one else, and mean to ' burn 
my crutch ' in future, for I confess I was quite at fault ; 
indeed, we all fancied that she had refused him. I was 
never more astonished in my life than when I got Ravens- 
croft's letter announcing his engagement to Miss Stanley. 
I am sure I hope she will be happy, for if thero is one of 
whom I think highly, in every way, and for whom I have 
always felt the warmest interest as a friend, it is Lady 
Ravenscroft." 

" Amen to that prayer, say I," I exclaimed, " and I 
cordially concur in all the rest." 

I stayed talking to Mr. Ashton for some time, and 
when at length I turned round to look for Dennis, my 
Mend was as of yore : " reason's dull page" had ceased to 
charm, and he was very happy, engaged in the infantine 
amusement of throwing sticks upon the frozen pond, for 
Duke to be tempted upon the ice to go in search of them. 

There was a large dinner-party that day at Morley, to 
which I was also asked ; and in the evening Lady Harriet 
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Conway, who was always the life and soul of anything 
where she might happen to be, and an unfailing votary of 
Terpsichore, prevailed upon Mr. Stanley to allow dancing 
to be the order of the night, and they got up a very suc- 
cessful impromptu ball, which every one enjoyed very much, 
excepting Ida; who then and there had the crowning 
stroke put upon all she had had to endure that day, by Mr. 
Ashton asking her to be his wife, and by being obliged 
again to inflict pain, in her refusal, upon one whom she 
valued as a friend, and for whom she entertained the 
greatest esteem. Poor Ida ! it certainly had been a day 
of strange, hard trial, and little rest to her ! 

Meanwhile, " the viols played their best ; lamps above 
and lights below," and the forms of the dancers flitted 
lightly and joyfully before her ; and long before the gay 
and the sorrowless around her wearied of their pleasure, 
she, fairly worn out, could hardly maintain the semblance 
even of the merriment and the- happiness she so little 
shared ; but, of course, now Eleanor was gone, it devolved 
upon Ida to supply her place ; to entertain the guests, and 
promote the mirth around. Very thankful she was when 
at length she could find herself alone ; released from all 
restraint, and able to " commune with her own heart in 
her chamber, and be still." Feeling more dead than alive 
she reached it ; and all upholding, all concealment of her 
sorrow no longer required, completely exhausted, she 
sobbed herself to sleep, like a worn-out, weary little child. 

I did not see Ida again for some time after that even- 
ing. The following day I joined Dugald in London, 
according to my intention ; the next week he left England, 
and parting from him made me so very sad, I had not the 
heart to go back again at once to Morley, but stayed away, 
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paying visits to many old friends, from whom I had been 
long separated. During the time, however, which we 
spent together, I saw but little of Dugald alone, his brother 
and Dr. Markham were also with him; and when by 
chance we were a few seconds without them, he never 
alluded to the past ; and if I ventured to broach the sub- 
ject, he just answered my question and there it ended. He 
was in one of his impenetrable moods, and when that was 
the case, all endeavour to fathom his thoughts was utterly 
useless ; so, on the subject nearest my heart, I had no 
opportunity of probing the state of his feelings, and 
ascertaining if Ida held any place at all, even the shadow 
of a place, as yet in his love dearer than as a friend ; or 
whether there was any hope that, when time had softened 
a sorrow too bitter and too recent to be as yet undwelt 
upon, he would turn, to find oblivion from the past, for 
comfort and love to the true heart, which so unconsciously 
and so unwittingly he had won. Anyway, God bless and 
prosper him — that dear Dugald. " Many a year is in its 
grave" since we exchanged " good-bye but daily do I pray 
my life may be spared, that we may one day meet again. 

When I returned to Morton, and first saw Ida, she 
seemed so calm, and apparently contented, I may almost 
say cheerful, I deemed the dark cloud had passed away — 
that she had banished his remembrance, and the grief and 
the strife were things gone by. But I little knew her 
then. Though . outwardly she had attained the victory, 
the spirit within was stricken deeply. I had deceived my- 
self completely ; it was but the repose of a strong, right- 
thinking mind, resolutely bent upon fortifying the heart to 
tread in the difficult path of endurance and submission, 
and thoroughly determined to hew down all obstacles 
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which might arise to oppose duty, and beset its direct 
course in the track in which, with humble faith, she had 
laid down as the rule for her future life, undeviatingly now 
to walk in- Though to the eye so tranquil and at rest, 
there was deep sadness in her inmost heart, 

" Her thoughts were travellers o'er the waters dim, 
Thro* the long, weary day, 
She walked overshadowed by vain dreams of him. 1 * 

And when alone her tears often fell, as she dwelt upon 
him, so lonely, away from all he loved ; and all he valued 
most, lost to him for evermore ! 

But, although she thought of him, wept for him, 
grieved for him, yet to Ida life was no " waste of weari- 
some hours she did not stand idle all the day, bemoan- 
ing her hard lot, and thinking none had ever been so tried 
before her. No ! rather, in its toil and heat, still she 
laboured on ; in occupation striving to divert her mind from 
its one absorbing thought. Rather was she learning to 
apply her sorrow to the purifying of her guileless spirit 
from its too great tendency to cling so tenaciously, to 
yearn so intensely for human love ; to look on it as a holy, 
consecrated thing, apportioned to her, not lightly, or cause- 
lessly — not merely to give her pain, but as a grief sent 
from on high, to elevate, to chrism, and to save : bearing 
with it a peculiar office to perform — and as such, not to be 
slightly regarded, but in prayerful life to watch and to see, 
that it might duly fulfil and carry out unfailingly the work 
appointed for it to do. Yes, Ida Stanley was learning that 
lesson, the first principles of which, in early youth, are so 
hard to learn — the whole of which is so undefined in the 
minds, and, alas ! but too often entirely ignored for ever in 
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the mental discipline of the many — in humble acquiescence 
to kiss the rod extended to her, and, 

" . . . . bending to confess 
Life may have holier aims than happiness.*' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" So klammert sich der Schiffer endlich noch 
Am Felsen fest, an dem er Scheitem sollte." 

Goethe. 

And is it not so in life? Do we not all in truth so 
cling on to the very rock where shivered our bark ? — cling 
on despairingly and drowningly to the cold, barren, un- 
sympathising thing on which our vessel struck, and which 
even to the very last eludes our grasp, or deserts us: 
rather than being shipwrecked, trust ourselves boldly upon 
the turbid waves of life, where, in the hour of danger, 
would we but have faith to abandon ourselves in childlike 
simplicity of trust to heaven's care, instead of with forlorn, 
hopeless striving, clinging on with our poor failing weary 
hands to our broken spars of earth, we might yet walk 
in confidence, as once upon its type, the sea, our Saviour 
walked before us. We lean too much on hopes of earth. 

" Too much we give unto the things that perish!" 

Like boastful Peter, we would try our powers, trusting in 
ourselves, too often even recklessly courting danger ; like 
him, too often, only to be taught our insufficiency ; and 
when appalled by the boisterous winds, when sinking, then 
alone to cry, " Lord, save us, or we perish !" and by his 
mercy aided, so alone to reach our ship again : but how ? 
Rebuked : shorn of our boasted strength, our impotent 
pride. 

My tale is ended : still I linger yet. An old fashioned 
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person in my ways, I love' to see " Finis" written to all 
with which I have to do ; and when I read a book, I like 
to know the fate of every puppet which has played its 
little day upon the scene. I have high authority to sup- 
port my fancy:, with Solomon I say, "Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter !" Though my conclusion, 
being that of an "ower true tale," will hardly prove as 
satisfactory as if it were merely a romance, where, gene- 
rally, in the right good old Valentine style, u every bird 
choses its mate,' 1 and every couple pairs off in the most 
delightful manner imaginable. But in real life it is not so ; 
destinies vary, and to some existence is — 

" Merry-making without a care of sorrow, 
Whilst others, mirth forsaking, look thoughtful on to-morrow." 

And in this mingled tissued thread still are the weird sisters 
spinning on the respective fates of my dramatis persona. 

Ida is Ida Stanley still; she is yet unmarried. She is now 
living in her own old home where we beheld her first. 
She remained at Court of Morley until Mr. Stanley's death, 
which event occurred about a year after Eleanor's wedding. 
Her father returning from India in the meantime, joined 
her there, and the brothers were reconciled, and their last 
days on earth together were passed happily and in peace. 
Ida's sweet influence had done much to soften Mr. Stanley's, 
heart. He was a better and a happier man after she came 
to reside at Morley. Eleanor was, of course, left sole heiress, 
and at his death inherited, together with the remainder of 
her father's property, the whole of the Morley estates. 
Very anxious was she that her uncle and Ida should con- 
tinue there, but Ida preferred returning to the place where 
she had seen all her happy days ; and as Henry Stanley 
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left the whole decision in his daughter's hands, and the 
cottage was still untenanted, she chose by preference to 
settle there. And there she dwells, her father's idol, 
diffusing a charm and a tranquil happiness around her own 
home, beloved by all who kncjv her, and by whom her 
boundless sympathy and kind heart, her inexhaustible 
devotion of self to cheer and to support the sorrowful, and 
unobtrusively to be of service to all her fellow-mortals, rich 
and poor, cannot fail to be appreciated. Yet Dugald 
Annesley is still away — he is making histfortune I trust, 
though slowly, yet securely. In his letters are frequent 
allusions to Ida, and he often complains I do not tell him 
half enough about her. It shall not be my fault if at some 
future day that marriage does not take place. I begin to 
hope faintly that it may ; but who dares count upon the 
veiled future, or tell what it may bring forth, even from 
day to day ? I never venture to anticipate ; I am almost 
afraid to hope, knowing how fallacious of fulfilment is 
generally all vivid hopefulness ! 

Meanwhile Ida, though too contented and cheerful a 
disposition by Nature to make miseries; though she devotes 
herself to others, and cultivates untiringly her own intel- 
lect, and feels that life is too real and too earnest to be 
wasted in idle dreams; though she passes not by in a 
despising or rejective spirit the simple pleasures God gra- 
ciously gives to all his creatures, and which may be found 
springing up in every path, even in the most stony and 
thorny one, yet there are times when her life feels unsa- 
tisfied and unfulfilled — when existence, notwithstanding 
all her endeavours, passes very unreal and phantom-like 
before her ; when wandering by its bleak shores, as she 
does for ever, lonely and alone, disheartens her, and almost 
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nullifies all her strivings after peace and happiness. But 
even in her solitary hours she tries to check rebellious 
thought. Her inner life is curtained from the world, her 
secret rests undivined by others, in her own breast folded 
and unrevealed ; they deem her sorrowless* And to one who 
determines, as she has done, to consider life as a holy, 
solemn thing, and to fulfil unflinchingly her duties, to seek 
for happiness elsewhere, since in the natural bent of her 
will the gift is denied her, she, can hardly fail to roh 
affliction of its most poignant sting, and to meet with her 
reward. And need she seek it any more ? Has she not 
already found it ? 

" All hearts do pray, * God love her*' 
Ay, and certes, in good sooth, 
We may all be sure He doth." 

After " all, all were gone, the old familiar faces," I 
wearied of Morton, and I determined to leave it too. I 
am now living near Ida's home, and I see her constantly. 
The lonely old man is ever a welcome guest there, so I 
have many an opportunity of judging how the days of my 
favourite glide on. Dugald is unforgotten; Ida never 
loved but once, and never will love again; too truly loving 
Dugald ever to forget him, or ever to wish to do so, or to 
seek new ties or interests in life, though she might have 
formed them. Unchanged she is, unchanged she will re- 
main. And though from her love for him life with Ida 
may pass quietly and sadly on, yet is it a truer life, more 
noble and more fulfilled than that of many who to the eye 
may seem more glad and blest. True, " the outer life is 
chilly," but holy and resigned rests her heart, even amid 
its struggling. 

And Lady Bavenscroft ? I began my story with our 
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meeting, after my not having crossed her path for many 
years. Four years had gone by since I had seen Eleanor, 
and I went up and spoke to her that night, half fearing I 
should have been forgotten ; but she remembered me di- 
rectly, and, apparently delighted once more to meet an 
old acquaintance, welcomed me warmly, and for the mo- 
ment looked and spoke like the Eleanor Stanley of former 
times. She asked me to come and see her at her own 
house, which I did the following day, and since then we 
have often met. Lord Kavenscroft is perfectly unchanged ; 
the same practical man, the useful county member, inces- 
sant in his attendance to his parliamentary duties, writes 
political pamphlets, singular in their dulness, which Lady 
Kavenscroft and her family dutifully wade through, but 
which no one else ever thinks of reading, and slaves away 
his days devoted to the interests of an ungrateful public, 
who, in return, universally vote him a bore! Eleanor 
makes Lord Kavenscroft an admirable wife. They have 
one little child, and on that little child the naturally warm 
impulses and affections of Eleanor Kavenscroft are cen- 
tred. m She idolises her son ; and I would rather see her 
with that child now than the admired and flattered in the 
midst of a heartless crowd. . For there I can see that 
Eleanor has yet a heart ; but in the exertion of her deter- 
mined will to subdue the impulse of feeling, she has fallen 
into the other extreme; the. better of the two, perhaps; 
but she has studied too closely now the precept and the 
line that "they were dangerous guides." I do not wonder 
now that the world judges her to be " cold and feeling- 
less." But if the freshness and the gladness of youth have 
passed away, and a shadow flung from the past rests upon 
her days, in her domestic life Eleanor is not unhappy. 
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Sorrow may have crashed her spirit* but it has also sub- 
dued her pride : and if the joys of earth are to her value- 
less and withered, she has a treasure in heaven now which 
she never counted hers before. 

" Calm, deep, and still is now her heart, 
With tranquil waters overflowed, 
i A lake whose unseen fountains start, 

Where once the hot volcano flowed. 1 * 

And does it seem strange to you that on the whole her 
lot should be happier than Ida's ? — she who erred so deeply, 
happier than she who suffered so much and endured so 
well? Alas! such is the enigma of life, impossible to 
explain away. "There's something in this world amiss 
shall be unriddled by and by." Perhaps if we would look 
upon this earth as one of probation alone, and never as 
one of satisfied gladness, the problem may best be read 
aright. "In the world ye shall have tribulation/' were 
words spoken to the disciples, not to the multitude ; and 
God gives us tears to drink, in a measure proportionate to 
our strength. 

Of the rest: Mr. Ashton has married Lady Harriet 
Conway, and vows, in blissful self-delusion, he was never 
really in love with any one before; and what is more, 
firmly believes his assertion ! All I can say is, if it be 
so, I am sorry for him ; what a gay deceiver, Mr. Ashton, 
you must then have been ! . 

And Dennis Conway? 

Oh, Dennis, after wasting two whole years at college, 
and getting into innumerable scrapes besides, discovered 
that he was totally unfitted to adorn the church, to be a 
bright ornament in which profession he was originally in- 

ded, on the strength of an excellent living in Lord 
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Arliugford's gift: so with some difficulty they procured for 
him a commission in the army. It required interest to obtain 
it, as Dennis had attained the age of one-and-twenty then ; 
but by dint of great exertions, and the request being made 
by one in authority, having soldiers under him, as a per- 
sonal favour it was given. And it suits him very well: he 
lounges on through life, in the most captivating, easy 
manner imaginable ; a most untiring adherent of the dolce 
far niente school : but he is good-natured and good-looking, 
of good family and good fortune, and so he and the world 
get on together remarkably well. And now 

" My task is done — my song hath ceased— my theme 
Has died into an echo — and what is writ is writ ; 
(Would it were worthier*) If in your memories dwell 
One single recollection, not in vain. 
Farewell— with (me) alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were— with you, the moral of this strain." 
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or. How to Shorten a Long Journey. Crown 8vo, 128 pp., in richly 
Illuminated Wrapper. Is. • 

Bogus 9 * European Library* 
LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By John Gait. 

Third Edition. With additional Illustrations from Cavendish's 
Life of Wolsey, and other Sources. Post 8vo. Fine portrait. Cloth. 
2s. 6<L 

CINQ-MARS ; or, a Conspiracy under Louis XIH. An 
Historical Romance. By Count Alfred de Vigny . Post 8vo. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

THIERRY'S (AUGUSTINE) HISTORY OF THE 
Conquest of England by the Normans. 2 vols. Post 8vo, with 
portrait. Cloth. 6s. 

In the Press, nearly ready, 
TREASURES IN NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Pullan 

and Mrs. Warren. Containing about one thousand superb Designs, 
Patterns, and Instructions in every species of Needlework, Ancient 
and Modern. Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated. Cloth gilt 78. 6d. 



NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS 



POPULAR WORKS, 



BT 

WARD AND LOCK, 

I5B, FLEET STBEET, LONDON, 
M ay be obtained by Order of all Booksellers, mid at the Hallway Stalls, 



Now ready, a New Book of Fun, 

WILLIAM HOGARTH'S OWN JOE MILLER; 

OR, QUIPS, CRANKS, JOKES, &c 
Fcap 8vo. Boards, Fancy Wrapper, price la. ; cloth, la, 6cL 

VTbe newest cheattrnt flttd moit mirth -dtdtcsiujb- book ever nabliatied 

New Edition, just Published^ 

THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 

OB, THE FIELDS AND THE WOODS, 
Bt JOHN MILLS, Esq- 
Author of M The Life of a Racehorse," " The Sportoan'a Library," &cl it- 
New and Be vised Edition, Fcap 8vo, Boards, la. 6d, ; doth, 2h, 

Hla Grace the lateDohe of Beaufort, who bore the tmdiipnted title ofbeina; tke 
most popular sportsman living doctored of tbla truly English work, that " While 
^□TDfiR^ap^man^Mta bototmd, * The Old Engllah Gentleman ' would find* 

ZANA; OR, THE HEIRESS OF CLAIR HALL. 

By Mrs. Ann S- Stephens, author of " Fashion and Famine." 
Fcap Sto* Boards, la. 6d. ; cloth lettered, 2s. 
w m * Library Edition, printed on superior paper, and bound In extra 
cloth, gilt, price 2a, 6d. 

Upwards of 100,000 eoples of this extremely interesting; Analo-Amerleais wort 
" "i Edition of Men. Stephens' most popular - v 
of thla talented lady, £ 



> and ihii 3 

I to outNhlne all the other- production! of thle talented ' 
e " Borrow " has w Tlridly depicted gipsy life In Spain, 



Just published, 

NICK OF THE WOODS; 

<fcr, 3hiniirrH of $srairii lift. 

By RoBttRT M. Bird, H.D- ^cap 8vo ; Boarda, la. 6(L; clotn, lettered, 2*,; i 
extra cloth, superior paper, 2s. 6d, 

\*A most thrilling tale of extraordinary adventures amongst the North ! 

American Indians. * 



THE BOOK OF THE 

a Price Ona Shilling, 

| THE FIRST CAMPAIGN : GALLIFGLI TO SEBASTOPOL. 
2 By Pkboy B. Sr. Jomr, from the Notes of a Naval Officer. Containing 
5 full details of the Battle of Alma, with a list of the killed and wounded. 
£ This book will doubtless be read with eager Interest by the thousands whose 
J hearts have acconi ponied oar gallant conn try men In their exploits in the East. 
£ Mr St. John's nanus will be enough to ensure for It 4 favourable reception. 

2 RUSSIA, THE LAND OF THE CZAR: 

I ^ Sfuttfj, |5 Marital, Stutieltra!, t)E ^{hstripti&f, 

5 OF THE MUSCOVITE E5IPIKE T FROM 863 TO 1S54; 

£ To whtch is added a concise account of the operations on the Danube 

: from the Commencement of Hostilities to the present time. Crown 8to, 

j Illustrated Title and Frontispiece, Fancy Wrapper, price Is, 

( *** This Is the only Book on Russia which contains an account of the war 

r operations to the present date, 

; " This Is another of the shilling volumes issued to supply the public with In form a- 
) tiou relative to Russia an-.L Its resources. The intention is successfully carried 
' out. w — Lincoln tfereuty. 

* "This Ja a hist orica], statistic^ and descriptive sketch of the Muscovite empire 
from the ninth century to the present time, with an account of the war m the 

I East from the commencement of hostilities to the present date, it is a cheap 
shilling's worthV'^ifetrflif tfewt Leiitr. 

' Just ready, 

FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY'S PORTFOLIO. 

First and Second Series Complete. Fcap 8vo, 320 pages, boards, Is. 6&i 
cloth, 2s. 

library Edition of the same Work, crown 8yo, printed on Superior 
Paper, and bound in extra cloth, price Ss. fld- 

%■ First or Second Series separately, Is. each. 

" Who has net heard of Fanny Fern f and read Fanny Fern T and laughed at 
Fanny Fern f and wept at Fanny Fernl and wondered and fled at Fanny Fern!"— 
Evening Chronicle. 

" Full of flashes of light, wit, pathos* and power."— Waleyan. 

" Buy Fanny Fern's baok, and thank us tor recommending It to jQu"—Bvtfato 
Courier. 

Third Edition, One Shilling, 

LAUCHS I HAVE PUT A PEN TO; 

OR, FUN JOTTINGS, 
By N. Parker Willis, author of " FenciBings hy the Way," " 
Persons and Famous Places, &t% &c 
More aecnrately and plctorially descriptive of scenes and incidents In a light 
off- hand w*y, than perhaps any other writer since Washington Irriog^ 
Just published, 
LIFE OF A RACEHORSE. 

By JoHH Mills, Esq. New and Eeris* 
fcap Svo, umforrnwith Nimrod'a "Chase, Turf; and 3 

THE COALITION GUIDE: 

(Reprinied jrvm the "JVW 1 Newspaper.) 
of the Political History of 1853-4. Fcap 8vo, 200 pages. 
Stout Wrapper, Is. 



LON DON: 
WARD & LOCK. 158, FLEET STREET, 
185 5. 



